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A VISIT TO BRANCEPETH CHURCH IN 1863. 

Bt thb Rbv. J. T. FowuR, of Houohton-lb* Spring. 

This chorch is, in many respects, so very interesting, that an account 
of it will probably be acceptable to some who have never heard of it, 
as well as to those who already know something aboat it ; and, as a 
" restoration *' is contemplated, it seems desirable to place on record a 
detailed account of features which may soon be lost for ever or greatly 
altered. 

Hie church is situated about five miles from the city of Durham, 
dose to Brancepeth Castle, which was once the seat of the ancient and 
powerful family of Neville. The saintly John Cosin, afterwards 
Bishop of Durham, held the rectory previous to the great Rebellion ; 
and we shall find many proofs of his love for the " habitation of God's 
house " as we proceed in our examination of a church that owned him 
as rector, though most of the work done by his direction is in the 
utterly debased style of the period at which he lived. The fabric 
itself, ^'dedicated to S. Brandon, Abbot of Clonfert, has evidently been 
built at several different times. The tower is Early English, of very 
rude character, presenting some appearance of Norman work in its 
lower stages. The nave is also of Early English work, with plain but 
good piers and arches. The aisles and transept belong to the Deco- 
rated period. The chancel and south side-chapel are Perpendicular, 
and the north porch debased. The north chapel is Decorated, and 
aeems to have been cut away in part when the present chancel was 
built. The most convenient way to describe the building will be to 
go from east to west, mentioning, as we proceed, any particulars re- 
specting its furniture and arrangements which may seem to call for 
special notice. 

The chancel forms a double square, its dimensions being 42 feet 
6 inches by 21 feet 3 inches. It is a most beautiful specimen of the 
£arly Perpendicular, or transition from the Decorated to the Per- 
pendicular style. The east window is somewhat low and wide, and of 
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2 A Visit to Brancepeth Church. 

five lights ; the side windows are more lofty, acutely pointed, and 
of three lights. The tracery of all is partly flowing and partly per- 
pendicular, of admirable composition. 

The roof is as nearly flat as possible, and consists within of polished 
oak, panelled in lozenges, more elaborately over the sanctuary, and 
with carved bosses at the intersections of the ribs, bearing these in- 
scriptions : *' Sctus, sanctus, sctus ;*' " Non nobis Dne ;" " Gloria Deo 
in Excelsis ;" " Sed Nomi tuo ;" " Dnus Deus oiptns :" also shields 
bearing the crosses of S. George and S. Edward (?). It is possible, 
however, that the plain cross is that of S. Oswald, and the cross 
patonce, a later form of S. Cuthbert*s cross. 

The reredos is of oak, with panels and canopied niches, and a 
retable, or super-altar, continued to the side walls. The altar is a 
large, massive, and moveable oak slab or mensa, resting on a heavy 
framework, with debased details carved upon it, such as arabesques 
and cherubs. It is attributed to Cosin. The altar rails are ordinary 
oak balustres. 

The whole of the chancel is covered with wainscot panels, niches, 
&c., a good height from the ground, so that if there be any sedilia or 
other ancient altar arrangements, they are concealed. Even the very 
risers of the stone steps of the sacrarium are faced with open work of 
carved oak, a curious instance of the thorough way in which the work 
has been done. The chancel- screen consists of five elaborate canopies 
of tabernacle work, decreasing in size from the centre one, which is 
over the folding doors, those on either side being over returned stalls 
having misereres carved with foliage underneath. 

The doors are pointed, and of open perpendicular tracery in their 
upper portions. The tabernacle work of the screen greatly resembles 
that of a similar screen at Sedgefieid, and also that in the choir of 
Durham Cathedral. On each side of the chancel is a set of five stalls^ 
under a general flat- topped canopy, crowned by an enriched battle- 
ment of a sort of Tudor flower, and supported by pillars rising from 
the elbows, and cinq-foil arches. In front of the stalls are subeelte 
with quatrefoil panelling. All this woodwork appears to be referable 
to the Elizabethan period, being somewhat debased in character, 
though not so much so as Cosin*s work. In the middle of the chancel 
floor are two recumbent effigies, in painted oak, representing Ralph 
Lord Neville and his lady, the former in a full suit of plate armour, 
the latter in a sort of high bonnet, and long flowing robe concealing 
the feet. Both have hounds at their feet, and figures sitting vw-c^-m at 
little double faldstools or desks, with open books on them. This last 
is a very odd feature, and confirms the impression given by the general 
character of the principal figures, that they are of rather late date, c. 1484. 
They once rested on a high tomb with richly sculptured niches, &c., 
which has been destroyed, but representations of it are extant, one at 
the Heralds* College. The figures are now separated from the floor 
solely by the entablature of oak which originally surmounted the tomb, 
and by the bases of the tabernacle-work, which must also have been 
of wood. Wood effigies are not very uncommon in this district. 
Leland, referring to this, says : *' In the quire is a high tombe of one 
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of them (the Nevilles) porturid with his wife. This Neville lakkid 
heires male, whereupon a great concertation rose betwixt the next 
heire male, and one of the Ghtscojmes." Near these are one or two 
ancient stones, with mortuary crosses on them, and also an altar-stone, 
which, having once been consecrated for and by the holiest of uses, 
is now " trodden underfoot of men." Three of its crosses still remain 
to show what it is. Just east of the screen doors is the sepulchral 
brass of a priest, who probably ministered at this very altar. He is re* 
presented in his academical hood, &c., with the Evangelistic symbols 
at the comers of the slab, and the following inscription : — Hie jacet 
Bic'us drax cFicus in utroq' jure Baculari' qu'nd'm Rector isti eccFie 
q obiit die Natalis d'ni anno mccccliii.. cui' a*i'e ppciet de*. 

On the north wall is a plain oak tablet between two Corinthian 
columns, thought to have been intended by Cosin for his own monu« 
mental inscription. Supposing this to be the case, how little did he 
think, when he had it set up, that he would ever be driven from his 
peaceful rectory of Brancepeth, and, after beholding the triumph of the 
ungodly for a time, be called to the then princely episcopal throne of 
Durham, and, at last, lay his bones in the centre of the noble chapel 
of Auckland Castle. But, to return to Brancepeth, and be carried back 
again a couple of centuries. On each side of the chancel is a building 
which appears to have been a chantry chapel. It is not unlikely, how* 
ever« that the one on the north side has been intended for a sacristy. It 
seems to have been built after the chancel, and close by the door into the 
latter (which, in that case, would have been at first an outer doorway), is 
a benatura. In the chancel wall is a hagioscope, through which the high 
altar would be seen from this sacristy or chapel. One side of the open- 
ing is formed by an incised sepulchral slab. The principal window is 
on the north side, and under it is a recess like an aumbrye or locker. 
The south chapel, which is commonly called the lady chapel, is now 
used as the vestry. It would seem to have been built at the same 
time as the chancel, being quite uniform with it in every respect. The 
DecorMed east window of the south transept has been left, so as to 
have the effect of an open stone screen between the transept and the 
chapel. It is remarkable that the east window of the chapel is merely 
a plain square-headed one of two lights, while those on the south side 
are like the chancel windows. In the wall which divides it from 
the chancel, is a wide semicircular arch (probably of later date) and a 
small ogee-headed doorway. It contains two large high-tombs with- 
out figures or inscriptions, one of them under the archway, and another 
i|i the centre. Its walls are partly panelled with oak, some of the 
carving of which is exceedingly good, and apparently of Pne- Reformation 
date. The church chest is also ancient ; the front of it is covered with 
very rich carving of foliage and grotesque figures, and gabled panels, 
with complicated tracery of the Decorated period, all deeply and boldly 
executed. There is one almost, if not exactly like it, at Wath, near 
Ripon. 

Before lea^ng the chancel, we ought to notice, on the south side of 
the chancel arch, a recess which has probably been connected with the 
staircase to the rood-loft, and on the north side another hagioscope, 
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similar to the one already described. At S. Margaret*s, Durham » 
there are two» one on each side of the arch ; at Morpeth one on the 
south side ; and thej are not very uncommon, though in many places 
they are blocked up. At Brancepeth, however, a sort of window has 
been made in the wainscoting of the body of the church, evidently 
with a view to avoid concealing the aperture. 

Entering the nave, the first thing that strikes the eye is the abun- 
dance of dark carved oak woodwork of the pews, pulpit, &c., especially 
the long rows of poppy-heads at the ends of the pews, which give the 
interior a very quaint, characteristic, and perhaps unique effect. It is 
just the sort of place that one would expect to see peopled with ghosts 
on a moonlight night, especially if one were aware that the space 
under the flooring of the pews is stuffed fiill of dead men's bones, 
having apparently been made use of by successive sextons as a sort of 
chamel house : or we might speculate, after the manner of Hamlet, 
how this skull " had a tongue in it, and could sing once;" how this 
might be the pate of one of the '* gentlemen of the four and twenty," 
who helped to *' drink" three out of the six bells ; how this once 
held itself up, adorned with the last new fashionable head-dress from 
York, in one of those grand pews in the transept ; how this might be 
" my lord such-a-one, that praised my lord such-a-one*s horse" at the 
churchyard gate, "when he meant to beg it;'* how this was poor 
Nicholas Cokke, who was not altogether " out of sight out of mind ;*' 
for on a rude slab in the north aisle, in characters uncouth and filled 
up with lead, evidently the work of an unpractised hand, is the fol- 
lowing simple inscription : — " Pray for the soul of Nicholas Cokke, I. C. 
H. W.*' But leaving the '* pleasures of imagination" for awhile, let us 
again pursue our examination of the fabric. The piers and arches are of 
noble proportions, although quite simple in character. The windows of 
the aisles and transept are of the Decorated period ; but most of them have 
recently been supplied with new; tracery. The lead roof of the clere- 
story is of very low pitch, and panelled in a similar manner to that of 
the chancel. Cosin seems to have repaired it. His curate in 1638 men- 
tions that timber had been *' sawne for sieling the roofe of the middle 
alley." (Ornsby's Durham, p. 184.) It is supported by a series of 
transverse trefoil arches, the spandrels of which are filled up and quite 
plain. There are good bosses at the tops of the arches and the inter- 
sections of the ribs, and it is probably the original roof. The tran- 
sept and aisle roofs are of rough oak timbers and planks, covered with 
lead, as indeed are all the roofs about the church, with the exception 
of the porches. In the north transept is a colossal figure of a Neville, 
in full suit of mail, with surcoat, spurs, &c., of early character, per- 
haps about A.D. 1319, in which year Robert Neville, surnamed Pavo 
Septentrumis, on account of his pride, feU in battle with the Scotch at 
Berwick. He had, as Leland says, '* afore slain Richard Fltz Manna- 
duke at the Olde Bridge of Duresme, for despite who might rule 
moste." The label of cadency on the shield indicates this Neville. In 
the north aisle is the rough slab, with the* letters filled up with lead, 
above mentioned. From the character of some of the letters, it would 
uppear to be of Post- Reformation date. In the floor of the nave is 
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another slab, with one or two letters doae ia the same way ; aad in 
the south aisle is the matrix of a brass of a figure in armour, with the 
bascinet, or conical helmet, which came into use about 1320. But 
the woodwork already alluded to is the most characteristic feature. It 
is more debased in detail than that in the chancel (with the exception 
of the altar-frame), and it has been commonly attributed to Gosin. 
But, debased as it is, it is not nearly so bad as the font«cover and the 
north porch, which are known to be his, and it is probably to be 
referred to the reign of James the First. The pulpit and " reading- 
desk " face each other, being placed on the south and north sides of 
the nave respectively, with their backs against the piers at the junction 
of the transept. Both are square " tubs" of very contracted dimensions, 
ascended by flights of steps from adjacent pews, and elaborately carved 
and panelled. Both have back-boutls and square sound- boards, sur- 
mounted by elaborate canopies, and, though the reading-pew is some- 
what the smaller and less imposing looking structure of the two, they 
seem to have been devised on a principle of uniformity, for each has 
its little box in front for the *' clerk,*' but far too small for any func- 
tionary of average substance to remain in long with apy degree of 
comfort. 

The pews are, for the most part, arranged stall- wise, and crammed 
into every available corner. All are furnished with panelled doors, 
having quaint old iron hinges and fasteners, and some (shall we 
confess it ?) are provided with locks ! But these were for the " man 
with a gold ring, in goodly apparel;" we fancy somehow that our 
friend Nicholas Cokke was one of the *' rude forefathers of the 
hamlet,*' who wore *'vile raiment," and worshipped amongst the 
publicans and sinners at the west end somewhere. 

The bench-ends are carved, with debased details, and poppy-heads^ 
of similar character terminate them all, so that the interior, as we have 
seen above, fairly bristles with them. The front of each pew has its 
horizontal book-board. There are about half a dozen large square 
boxes still more enriched, one of which is the " Castle pew ;" two have 
high oak framework, as if to support curtains. 

The floors of the pews are raised about eighteen inches above the 
actual floor, and a step runs all along just under the door sills. 

The aisles and transept are wainscoted about 2 ft. 6 in. above the 
pew tops, and the columns are all carefully encased in a similar man- 
ner, as were those at Houghton-le-Spring and Chester-le- Street, pre- 
vious to the recent improvements. 

The font is a large, plain, and apparently ancient basin of Fros- 
terley marble, exactly like the one at S. Margaret's, Durham, and, 
like it, has been oUed, probably with the intention of bringing out 
more clearly the beautiful fossil remains in the marble, but with the 
unfortunate effect of making it look, after a time, about as unsightly 
as anything possibly could do* The brim is furnished with an octago- 

' The origin of this term is involTed in some obscurity. In its medicTal form, 
poppaa, paupada, and the like, it seems to mean a bundle of rags tied up like a doll, 
but the pattern it generally assumes is that of the fleur-de-lU, carved well or ill 
according to prevailing taste. 
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nal entablature of oak, to make it fit the bottom of Gosin's elaborate 
cover, which is a veiy grand affair indeed, doubtleBS the best the good 
rector could procure, though certainly it would not now be chosen as 
a model by the '* Eccleeiological, late Cambridge Camden Society." 
It ifl a sort of octagonal pyramidal canopy, witib chain and balance- 
weight, which at present " won't act." In the lower part of it is a 
dove, with expanded wings, and at the top an angel. It is adorned 
with Corinthian columns, debased crockets, and finials, regal crowns, 
red-cheeked cherubs, &c., all painted and gilt very gorgeously, but 
now much faded. Around it is inscribed, in gQt letters, " Be baptised 
and ye shall receive the Holt Ohost." Acts ii. 38. 

Over the chancel arch is fixed up what appears to have been the 
ornamentation of the canopy of the ancient rood-loft. It consists of 
twenty-seven square compartments, of very elaborate geometrical 
tracery, no two of them being alike. A monograph on these designs, 
with full illustrations, was published some time ago by R. W. Billings, 
and was entitled. '* The Geometric Tracery of Brancepeth Church." 
It is said to be carved in ivory or bone, and it shows traces of colour, 
though firom the height at which it is placed it is not easily examined. 
An ingenious conjecture has been offered respecting it, that it once 
belonged to the Jxsns altar in Durham cathedral, and was rescued 
fiom the general demolition, and placed here by George Glifie, one of 
the last monks of Durham, who was also a prebendary, and afterwards 
rector of Brancepeth. FVom a description of the accompaniments of 
the above altar, written by an eye-witness, this appears not impro- 
bable. Over it is a portion of oak panelling, similar in form, perhaps, 
from the other side of the rood-loft, with the instruments of the 
Passion^ and other devices, on bosses, coloured.^ It is now sur- 
mounted by the Royal arms, and by two other heraldic subjects, 
which cannot well be seen firom below. Close by the north door 
is a plain alms-box, of the same date as the pews, &c., furnished, as 
the Canon directs, with a double lock for the two churchwardens, and 
a single lock for the minister — (Canon 84). In a frame on the south 
wall is set up, in accordance with Canon 8^, a text, viz., " Holiness be- 
oometh Thine House, O Loan, for ever ;" evidently very old, as are 
also the Commandments, &c. (Canon 82), which are now taken down 
and lying in a comer, where also lie the elaborate accompaniments of 
a clock, given by one of the Calverleys, and having their armorial 
bearings. 

The following texts are done in stained glass, and surrounded with 
arabesque wreaths, &c., probably of Cosin's time : — *' Dominus est 
Portio mea,*' " Gratia Dei sum quod sum.*' In the chancel is a muti- 
lated remnant of fine ancient glass, the upper part of a figure holding 

> The devioeB are as foUowi :— 

1. Argent, a cross gales. 

2. Gules, a cross patonoe argent. 

3. Ooles, a saltire argent 

4. Per pale, sable and gales, a Stafford knot argent 
6. The Ball's Head of NevU. 

These last two are shields qf peace, containing badges only. 
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a BcroU, the inscripticni of which is now illegible ; alto two or three 
angels' heads of good design, and a piece of "Tabernacle work/' 
which might serve in a museum as a specimen illustratiTe of the lowest 
pKiint to which the art of glass-staining ever sank. 

Near the pulpit is an altar-stone, in the floor of the south transept. 

The register begins 1599. Owing to lack of time we were not able 
to look much into it, but it evidently contains a great deal of interest* 
ing, and perhaps important, matter. Many of the eutries are very 
carefully made at great length, in Latin ; several of them by Cosin. 
From 16^9 to 1644 the names of sponsors are entered, and occasion- 
ally later. Some of the baptisms of Gosin's children occur ; they were 
not baptised by himself. Their sponsors were in some cases canons 
of the neighbouring cathedral church of Durham. Daniel Brevint» 
afterwards Dean of Lincoln, whose works are largely quoted in the 
Bishop of Oxford's *' Ettcharistica," was rector from 1662 to 1695, 
and his name of course occurs during that period. One can hardly 
realise, after the ** repairings " and " beantifyings " of the last cen* 
tury, and the " restorations " of our own day, that at Brancepeth we 
may see a church looking as nearly as possible as it did when it was 
seen by these worthies, to whom we look back as " the old divines of 
the English Church." 

The tower need not detain us long. It opens into the nave by a 
very plain Early English arch. The stairs are of singularly rude con- 
struction, but at the same time most convenient and durable. They 
consist simply of prismatic logs of oak, made by sawing square beams 
diagonally, nailed close together on to slanting oak timbers, so as to 
form solid steps, and furnished with hand rails. These steps, whidi 
even a lady in crinoline might ascend, reach in successive flights all the 
way up. One wonders in these days of iron and deal, where all the 
oak came ftom ; but the probabihty is, that previous to the reign of 
" King Coal," there was an almost unlimited supply in the immediate 
neighbourhood. There are six bells, of good tone ; three having dis- 
appeared mysteriously a long time ago, have been lately replaced by 
Ae liberality of the Viscountess Boyne. The other three bear date 
MJ)C.XXXII., and have Latin inscriptions to the effect that the rector 
and parishioners had them re-cast, and also Latin sentences ftom the 
150th Psalm, &c.^ 

There is nothing particular to remark about the exterior of the 
tower, save its very rude Early English character. Ptosing on to the 
rest of the exterior of the church, we come to the north porch^ which 

^ The loscriptioiks are as foUows : — 

1. J. Warner and Sons, London. 1859. 

2. Canite tnba in Sion congregate populum. Rector de Branapeth paro- 
chiani et alii fieri fecernnt. a.d. mdcxxxii. 

3. La\idate Dominnm in dangore tubs. Rector et parochiani de Branapeth 
refeoemnt. a.d. mdcxxxii. 

4. Landate Dominum in tympano et chore. Rector, &c., as before. 

5. John Warner and Sons, London. 1859. 

6. Cast by John Warner and Sons, London. 1859. On side, ineind^ 
" Presented by Bmma, Visoonnteis Boyne.'' 1, 6, and 6, haye Royal 
Arma and ** Patent" on sides. 
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was built by Cosin. It has a pointed doorway at each aide, with 
carded keystones in the arches — the acme of debasement, llie walls 
are adorned with panelled pilasters, with Ionic capitals. Gosin's ar- 
morial bearings and the cherubs of the period also bear their part. Nor 
must we forget the parapet, which is embattled at the sides, and rises 
into a semicircle in front, with the usual stone balls. There is nothing 
about the outer walls of the aisles, clerestory, or transept, calling for 
particular remark ; but the basement mouldings of the chancel are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, similar to those of Bolton Abbey, figured in Par- 
ker's edition of Rickman. 

In one of the buttresses is a mutilated sculpture of much earlier 
character, apparently representing the Holy Trinitt in a yesica, with 
angels in the spandrels. The Sancte-bell cot remains in the usual 
situation at the east end of the nave. The parapet, which surrounds 
every part of the roofs, is quite plain. 

There is a church stile of singular construction, consisting of an 
ascending and a descending set of stone steps, with iron bars and 
grating at the top for scraping the feet upon. Doubtless the faithful 
of Willington, Tudboe and Brandon, and the other outlying places, 
have found it very useful after their long walks to church, in " soft ** 
weather. From the character of the stonework, it seems to be very 
old ; the mouldings about it are similar to those of the parapet of the 
church. Built into it is an early grave-slab, bearing a plain cross 
pat^e, with knob on centre. A similar one was found when the foun- 
dations of the church were recently improved, and with a number of 
thirteenth and fourteenth century gravestones is now in the castle 
chapel. 

Having now completed our survey of this interesting structure, we 
would fain express the hope that the intended " restoration *' may not 
involve so much destruction as ** restorations " too often do. The 
chancel is so beautiful an example of the transition from Decorated to 
Perpendicular, (about a.d. 1400), that every moulding and every 
window should be preserved. Any destruction of the fine window 
tracery would be a barbarism far worse than any perpetrated by good 
John Cosin. If we do not produce anything equal to the works of 
the medieval architects, at least let us not destroy them. If we must 
adopt ** foreign Gothic*' in our new churches, so as to get the greatest 
possible " effectiveness" at the lowest possible price, do let us preserve 
as much of our national architecture as possible* If we have some 
windows left that have not had their tracery knocked out, with a view 
to the introduction of transparent pictures, or sash windows, or plate 
glass, or heathenish monuments, by all means let us bequeath them to 
posterity, carefully repairing them, if necessary, but not demolishing 
them. 

The ancient altar-stones mentioned above ought to be reverently 
preserved under the present altar — " it pitieth one to see them in the 
dust^' — and they are too much mutilated to be available for their proper 
use, even if there were not other difficulties in the way. One thing is 
worth noticing, and that is, that these old English altar-slabs have not 
a bit of stone let into them consecrated by the Pope, as the modern 
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Roman altars have. Doubtless in the days of our forefathers* the 
Bishops of Durham were as highly honoured in these parts as the 
Bishops of Rome* and their cousecration was held to be amply 
sufficient. 

The wood effigies of the Nevilles might perhaps be moved from their 
present incooTenient situation, and set on one of the plain high-tombs 
in the South Chapel, with a record of their removal. 

The oak fittings of the body of the church would not be very easy to 
deal with satisfsctorily. The great object, of course, should be to 
preserve as much as possible of their character, while adapting them 
to the public worship of the Church. The bench ends, which are 
really handsome of their kind, and quite sound, (will our 10th century 
*• stained deal " last as long, and look as well ?) might doubtless be in- 
oofporated is new stalls. And, by a little ingenuity, the pulpit and 
desk together might be made into a new and more convenient pulpit, 
the priest's stall in the chancel being the proper plaoe for saying the 
prayers. 

The panelling round the piers and side walls would, of course, have 
to come down, and some of it, together with other curiosities, might 
be preserved in some spare part of Sie church. 

Unsightly as Conn's poreh is as an architectural work, yet, after all, 
Hiere is a quaintness and '* unexpectedness" about it, which is rather 
refreshing now^-days, when even our schismatical meeting-houses are 
built in the neatest and cheapest of Gothic. And perhaps it would be 
a pity not to preserve it^ as well as the font-cover, for the sake of him 
who built it. The latter might be made to look tolerably well, as re- 
gards its general effect, if the paint could be removed. 

It is very much to be hoped, of course, that, in the event of the 
church's being reseated, there will be no more of that unjust appropria- 
tion of seats which would seem to have been practised in this parish at 
so early a period. This has hitherto been a great evil in the Church of 
England, that the rich and the poor have not been permitted to " all 
equal be within the Church's gate ;" and it is also most desirable that 
the organ should be removed into one of the side chapels, and the 
choir occupy the almost deserted stalls in the chancel. 

Let us hope that the present guardians of this ancient church will 
show the same loving care in its repairs which their predecessors did 
in its original building, and in the furnishing of it with all appliances 
for public worship, and that while guided by better ecclesiastical taste 
than were some who have gone before themi they will manifest equal 
zeal for the " beauty of holiness." 

NoTB. — ^Thifl paper ^ipeared some weeks back la the Newcattle Daily Journal^ 
and ia now reprinted with additions and corrections, for some of the most valaable 
of which the writer is indebted to his friend W. H. D. Longstaffe, Esq., F.S.A., of 
Gateahead. 
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ON WORCESTER CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Deab Sib, — Will you allow me to make a few additional remarks 
6n the notes which yon have appended to my communication on Wor- 
cester Cathedral in the last EeelesioloffUt. 

You agree with me in protesting against the contemplated destruc* 
tion of the ancient canopies of the staUs, but think that in ** two " 
cases it would not be objectionable to '' leave the pardoses open in 
order to render the choir aisles ayailable for congregational use." I 
am peVfectly willing to allow that when there is a constant and perae- 
tering cry for more room in our churches **such an admission appears 
to be merely consistent and truthful." I admit its truth as regards 
our parish churches, but deny it as regards our cathedrals. 

The cathedral seems to me the diocesan parish church on six days 
in the week, but not on the seTenth. Rather it seems to me that it is 
a church in which the daily worship of God is performed in order 
that the townspeople may benefit by it if so minded, and that the in- 
habitants of the adjacent neighbourhood who come in occasionally may 
always find a place in which to attend divine service. Lastly, as a 
standing witness of the perpetual worship of the Most High in His 
sanctuary. Admit these as facts, and there is evidently no occasion 
for throwing open the pardoses, for the aisles would not be filled. They 
are not thrown open in Roman Catholic churches on the Continent, 
where the people worship in cathedrals much more than with us. I 
will venture to affirm from my own experience, that the choir on six 
days in the week is quite sufficient to hold any congregation who 
will frequent it. But then the reply will be, but must not room be 
made for an increased Sunday congregation ? To which I would reply 
that in most epbcopal cities the cathedral (Ely or WeUs hardly ex- 
cepted,) is not the church of the diocese on that day. If it is to be 
constituted as such, let Mr. Beresford Hope's plan be completely carried 
out. Attach a certain number of the parochial dergy to the cathedral, 
dispense with as many parish churshes as you can, and make them a 
part of the cathedral body, with ** marriages " and " burials " per- 
formed in it When that takes place we tnay and muit throw aside 
all SBsthetical principles, take away roodscreens, stalls, and everything 
of the kind. It would then be the Sunday cathedral church for the 
whole city. But surely it would hardly be advisable to tty to render 
it such, as things are constituted at present, i.e., until the whole system 
is radically altered. And I think it may be very much doubted 
whether such a change would be at all desirable. It is no doubt de- 
lightful to see a well filled nave on Sunday afternoon, as in this city, 
but we must remember that it is too often a violation of the parochial 
system. A young clergyman has informed me that the much larger 
part of his congregation leave his church for the cathedral on the 
afternoon of Sunday. Others, no doubt, make the same compliant. 
Now Worcester has several large churches beside the cathedral, and it 
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may be fairly asked whether it is for an anti-parochial system like this 
that the Dean and Chapter woald pull their charch to pieces. 

Regarded in an esthetical point of view, I think there are few per- 
sons who would not candidly admit that there is additional solemnity 
in divine serrice when performed in a portion of the cathedral divided 
off from the rest of the building, and which affords some degree of 
comparative seclusion for prayer. If our cathedrals are to be preach- 
ing places only, by all means let us Spurgeonize them at once, and 
remove screens, reredos, tabernacle work, in fact anything that pre- 
vents the church from being one grand open space, clean swept out. 
This seems to be the Euthanasia which is destined for Worcester 
Cathedral. 

I will lastly merely mention that the very fact of ascending to the 
choir by steps, shews plainly that it was never intended to be amalga- 
mated with the rest of the building. May I not also say, that should 
this Wyatt-like principle prevail, we must bid adieu to stone carv- 
ing, or wrought iron work, all which would be utterly out of place. 
As for myself, I never enter this cathedral without feeling how much 
the *' beauty of holiness" is increased by a sanctuary. 

My objections then to these proposed alterations are that they are — 

1. Utterly destructive of all solemnity in divine service in our 
cathedrals. 

2. Injurious to the parochial system, which never intends that the 
cathednd should draw away congregations of other churches. 

3. Subversive of architectural detail and tasteful ornamentation in 
wood, iron, or stone. 

4. Calculated to make the temple of God not a house of prayer, 
but a house of preaching merely. 

5. Totally without precedent and unknown to the Gothic churches 
of England and France, till the wish came to fill the cathedrals in vio- 
lation of the parochial system of the Anglican Church. 

6. Evil in their influence upon the building of new churches, when 
the chancel would be esteemed a needless addition in conformity with 
the example set by the mother church. 

These reasons I must candidly say are so convincing, (at least to my 
own mind,) that I know not how they can be answered. I am not 
acquainted with Mr. Scott, but I trust that they will present them- 
selves to his mind before he enters on the Worcester choir ^ restora- 
tions." Trusting you will excuse this long letter, 

I remain, dear sir, 

Your's faithfuUy, 
H. P. 

Bxeter. 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN TURNED GOTH. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologiat. 

Dbab Si&^^^Many of the aichitects of the present day in England 
and elsewhere seem determined, if they cannot leave a hlessing behind 
them, at least to leave a good hearty malediction in sactda sacuhrum^ 
■i.e., as long as Europe takes any interest in the practice and history 
of what is beautiful in the works of man. What with scraping, 
and cleaning, altering, and rearranging, adapting, restoring, and under 
whatever names this nineteenth century demon discovers himself, we are 
with very fair success doing our best to obliterate or disfigure all that 
our &thers have left us. There have been those delightful doings at 
Hexham, — the stupid niggardly destruction at Worcester. How shall 
I designate the marvellous proposition of destro3ring Archbishop Laud's 
porch at S. Mary's, Oxford, containing as it does Post.Reformatioii 
sculpture, and being quite as good in every respect as S. Mary's it- 
self the spire excepted } Fortunately, for the present this shameful 
idea, has been abandoned. But why mention a few instances, 
except indeed to indicate what one is pointing to? The mer* 
catalogue of interesting relics of all ages wantonly destroyed, and of 
works of art deflBu^d and spoiled within the last forty years would fill 
volumes. 

There is, however, one class of offences at present but just begin- 
.ning, although threatening to increase in a marvellous degree, a dass 
so impudently audacious, that one cannot help writing, difficile est wm 
eeribere ; facit indigndtio is hardly strong enough to express the feeling 
•of contempt which of itself springs up and well nigh dbokes any but 
the narrowest minded medisevalist. Our own efforts in proportion, 
taste, harmony, carving, sculpture, &c., &c. connected with architec- 
ture have been so satisfactory, so worthy of self-laudation, that we 
have at last begun not only to build new churches, and restore old ; to 
destroy good 15th century work, and substitute bad sham Idth, or 
earlier, but we are going imetarc quadraia rohmdis. We intend to 
•give the classicists a fearful blow by Oothicizing Sir Christopher 
Wren. A fearful blow indeed, as likely as anything else to throw- 
back our own cause for another century or so. Perhaps some of them 
would like to take a turn at the Raphaels, Peruginos, Francias, &c., and 
give them Mantegna or Giotto backgrounds. England has a history 
in art as well as in other matters, and in that history Inigo Jones and 
Sir Christopher Wren bear a conspicuous place. That Wren com- 
mitted some horrible acts I am not going to deny. That he in many 
ways missed the most splendid opportunities ever offered to man, I 
fully allow. That many of his churches are ugly to an excess, is cer- 
tain. Still he was in his way far too great a man to deserve being 
tampered with by any of the Browns and Robinsons of the present 
day. Wren knew very well what he was about ; he did not, as is so 
often done at the present day, make a design, which might be Italian 
or Gothic, according to the taste of the customer. He hated Gothic, 
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more's the pity, but still it is the fiict, and it is siUy ' nonsetne to^ot^ 
tempt to transmtite him into a Goth. The whole spirit of hb work 
was antagonistic to Medievalism. Bat eTea supposing the tihing 
conld be done in the roost complete and entirely satis&ctory manner ; 
suppose we conld turn his churches into first-rate Godiic or Roman- 
esqne ones, sdll I maintain that it would be a cruel barbarism to do 
so. We hare no earthly right to tear this page out of our history, 
or to make a poor palinipsest of it. 

Taking this historical view of the question, I Tery mueh doubt the 
wisdom of destroying the best of Sir J. Reynolds' and West's win* 
dows. At least their masterpieces seem to me wwthy of preserTation» 
though entirely unworthy of imitation ; and alter all, except in the 
matter of colour, not always in that, Tery little is gained by the ex- 
change even firom an aesthetic point of view. 

Let any one think as poorly as he will of Wrennian style, there 
is this in which we certainly do not surpass his work ; the execu- 
tion whether of stone, metal, or woodwork, is almost inyariably quite 
admirable. But what do our harlequins care for that ? The magic 
stroke of their wand batters down or otherwise abolishes some of the 
finest carvings, &c., without remorse. The Wrennian devil is to be 
transformed at any price, and in place of him we get a bastard Ro- 
manesque stuff, probably agreeable to the arehiieet employed : it can 
sarely please no one else. 

In the case of S. Michaers, ComhiU, as Wren had given a Gothic 
tower of fair proportions, there was some excuse for correcting Wren, 
and making the church itself agree with its tower : and very sumptu- 
ously the work has been done. The woodwoik is espeeiaUy worthy 
pf praise in every way. The iron work is pretty enough in' design, 
but unsatisfactory in execution ; the glass fair. In itself then this 
particular alteration is not without excuse, and has been up(m the 
whole as well carried out as we could expect. But what are we to 
say to the next instance, the church in Aldermanbury ? Has the 
slightest improvement been gained by the large outlay ? I say em- 
phatically, none whatever, as far as the exterior is concerned. It is 
worse than ever. Any thing more absurd than the old semicircular 
dormer light turned into a sort of carpenter's Gothic half-rose window 
cannot, as I think, be imagined. It and all the other windows are 
made more hideous by a broad band of cold common blue glass round 
the edges. I say that the whole business in this case is a wanton in- 
sult to the memory of Wren without any advantage. 

And now just a line on the boldest stroke in this divection which 
has been attempted. Have we reason to be satisfied widi what has 
been done at S. Paul's Cathedral T If there was a case in England 
where one ought to have hesitated before touching a line, it is in this, 
Wren's greatest work. If alteration were proved to be really neces- 
sary, for I will admit no other excuse foe tampering with such a 
work at all, then what were the duties of those to whom this splendid 
structure has been committed 7 First and foremost to do nothing not 
absolutely necessary. Then it was their part carefully to connder 
what should be done* They were bound also, after, with aU possi- 
ble deliberation^ they had detennined upon the alterations and im- 
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proTements, to intrast the work to the very first men of the day* 
How haye they fulfilled their task f Has any corresponding advantage 
been gained by the alteration of the choir, the displacement, and pos- 
sible destruction of the fine iron gates and grilles ; the removal of the 
beautiful organ screen ? In this last case I am quite at a loss to see 
any thing th^t has been gained. Was the screen removed for artistic 
reasons? was it for effect? to get the perfect vista from west to east? 
If so, it has, in my opinion, signally failed. The proportions of the 
church were planned with a due regard to this screen. If Wren had 
not intended the screen to be there, he would no doubt have altered 
other points. It does not follow that because it is well to remove the 
organ from between the choir and nave of our Gothic cathedrals, for 
which place the original architects had designed none, that it would 
also be right to remove Wren*s screen which he did design himself. 
If for ritual reasons the destruction was adjudged necessary, then, 
though I difier in opinion from the judges, the excuse may be admitted. 
If it was simply a matter of taste, I say the act was a mere unworthy 
piece of Vandalism. From no single point of view has the cathednd 
been improved by it. And even if to our eyes great additional beauty 
were gained, it was still a barbarous act to alter such a work as this. 
No doubt many of our very best cathedrals could be altered by a very 
great artist for the better, but what miserable work we should most of 
us esteem all such alterations. Is it not really like that fooFs task that 
used to be set our grandmothers of correcting the English of Addison 
and his contemporaries ? The 18th century was quite as much in 
earnest as we are, those men believed themselves quite right, and in per« 
feet good taste when they stuck Italian, or other incongruous windows 
into Gothic buildings. How are we a whit better morally than they, 
when we try to Gothicize Wren? But to return to S. Paul's. Have 
the committee settled what must be destroyed, and what is to be done, 
or are they going on patch-work fashion, without any real defined end 
or purpose ? 

. They are in the midst of decorating the choir, and yet all of a 
sudden, though funds are said to be quite inadequate to the task, they 
must re-gild die ball and cross. Not having ascended, I cannot say how 
far re-gilding was needed : — from below one would have fixed twenty 
years' time as about the period at which it would be required — ^but, 
of course, we may be mistaken in thb. As far as the work is already 
finished, plain mechanical gilding is the only satis&ctory thing that 
has been done. If all the bays are to be finished as that before the 
altar, all I can say is, that I wish the whole thing had been left as it 
was. It is a bad design, worse executed, as poor, false, and spiritless 
as one can desire to see. Has the art-world again anything to hope 
in the designs for the mosaics? Has anything been done by the 
gentleman chosen to inspire confidence and to allay the disappoint- 
ment of the work being intrusted to a foreigner? Look again at the 
glass. There are the pair of stained windows at the west, where we 
can hardly make up our mind which to wonder at most — the designs 
or the work. The grisaille again which is just over the dome gallery, 
in idea is good enough, but in execution quite ineffective. This 
glass is not nearly bold enough: when the L<yndon dirt gets well 
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settled, the effect will be but little better than the old square paned 
windows. 

Here then we have two of Wren's great works tampered with and 
altered, in both cases much having been done which ought certainly 
never to have been dreamt of, some things of more than questionable 
advantage. At the same time through these examples we are running 
the risk of setting a fashion of altering this class of churches for alter- 
ation's sake, which must eventually recoil on ourselves. What if a 
Wren - mania were to set in, and aU the altered churches were to be 
restored to their original design? The reason for this fashion is 
probably partly owing to the large repair funds attached to some of 
the city churches. But there are legitimate ways of spending the 
largest of these without meddling with Wren's architecture. The 
furniture of all churches has always been subject to change, and 
may well be renovated and replaced from time to time. Suppose 
again, when funds are very large, they were spent upon frescoes 
by really great men. Mere copies from the antique, individually, 
I would rather not have at any price. I would not permit them 
if offered for nothing. But how many rising and even already famous 
artists would be delighted with such an opportunity as that of fresco- 
ing a good city church. Then again with glass and metal work, they, 
with tibeir too large funds, might afford such work as is pretended to 
be impossible now through want of money. The church authorities at 
any rate cannot possibly do worse with their funds than by employing 
them upon spoiling the architecture of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
They had better throw the money away altogether. The advocates of 
Gothic architecture have too many sins to answer for in Gothic 
church restoration to be able to bear the additional burden of convert* 
ing Sir Christopher Wren. 

Yours truly, 

J. C. J. 



HINTS ON BUILDING CHURCHES, SCHOOLS AND PAR- 
SONAGES IN PLACES EXPOSED TO TROPICAL HEATS 
AND RAINS. 

Bt John Cambboit, Esa.» CJS., (of Bombay.) 

It will be found here, as in England, that Gothic architecture is most 
suitable for churches, principally because other styles depend so entirely 
on the amount of ornament expended upon them for their beauty. In 
India, native carving, though very elaborate, is out of all proportion : 
and as in Gbthic architecture so much depends on this, it is desirable 
to confine ourselves to the simplest description of it, until workmen 
are better instructed in their art. 

It seems that Early English architecture, as little decorated as pos- 
sible and well proportioned, is the best for the purpose of church build- 
ing in India. 

As far as possible, all mullioned windows ought to be avoided, unless 
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ih» uniUionB are brought from England. A eimple trefoil window may 
perhaps be attempted with some prospect of success, but nothing be- 
yond it. But it will be found that the stone in this part of India^ is 
vnfit for midlions> and will not admit of elegant carving, even if the 
workmen were to be obtained. Lancet windows, singly or in groups, 
with a simple fillet over thism, will be found most easy of execution. 

Should any aisles be built, simple octagonal columns, with the soffit 
of the arches of half octagon form, will be the best to adopt ; and for 
tiie base and capitals the simplest mouldings ought to be used. 

In designing any church for India, considering the small number of 
Christians congregated in each place> it is desirable that whatever is 
built should be as much as possible a perfect church in itself, at the 
same time admitting of being extended to form a large church of uni- 
form design. This can be done by building the nave first, dividing off 
a temporary vestry. But this plan is not very convenient, as it ^ould 
be necessary to decide whether there should be any aisles ; for in tlua 
case they would require to be built about the same time, or at least the 
arches for them ; these arches would entail some expense, without 
affording any additional accommodation, and if the church should never 
require to be enlarged, the incompleteness of it would be very apparent. 

The most economical and useful plan would seem to be the completion 
of achanoelf with an apse and vestry ; th,is might be made large enough 
to accommodate (say), one bundled adults. If more accommodation was 
^terwards required, to the extent of a few hundreds, the chancel conld 
be made to form part of a large church. If the accommodation re- 
quii^ seemed likely to be limited to a few more than a hundred, tbe 
apse could be removed, and a small chancel built ; the building in either 
case would be complete in itself. 

For ordinary country churches in this part of India, the simplest de* 
sign for a church, to accommodate a congregation of 400 or 500 people, 
will consist of a chancel, transept and nave, with a tower at the inter- 
section. This tower can be made to serve aa a ventilator for the church, 
by means of windows in it : but should a peal of bells be hung in it, it 
would be necessary to groin the tower at such a height as to admit of 
ventilators being inserted. The style of masonry for churches will of 
eourse depend on the funds to be obtained, but a very neat appearance 
can be obtained by building cobble walls, with cut stone dressing to 
windows, doors, gables andbuttr.eeees,.aDd ^Iso all the arched work in 
the aisles and columns. 

The interior can be plastered with ordinary or poHshed chunam, 
leaving all the cut stone-work bare. The floor can be Minton*s en- 
caustic tiles, or teak planking, or chunam, or ordinary stone paving. 
All those parts of the floor, where the congregation sit, ought to be 
covered with cocoa-nut fibre, to prerent any bad effects from the ex-^ 
cessive dampness during the monsoon. 

The seats ought to be made to contain five persons, and be strongly 
framed of teak-wood, suitable in design, but with no attempt at orna- 
ment. Open benches, audi as are used in most modern churches in 
England, with perhaps a little more open work, so as to admit of 
^ The neighboiirhood of E^^K>ora, m tbe Ghaut, Western India. 
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thorough drcaladoii of air, are decidedly the best. The eyttem of 
arm-chairs in a sort of pen, as at present used in India, is extremely 
inconyenient, and causes much waste room in the church. 

The windows should be of tinted glass, which well relieves the glare 
of the sun, and it will be found that the glazing can be best done in 
England and sent out ready to be fixed ; plenty of spare frames of the 
same glass, cut to size, ought to accompany them, in case of breakage 
occurring. The windows for the chancel, if not painted, ought to be 
of a subdued tint, in order to soften the light at the east end of the 
cbarch, and allow no glaring sun to annoy the clergyman who officiates. 
In fact, all the windows should be well tinted, if not painted. It is of 
course to be understood, that this means stained glass, not painted on 
the surface only. 

The roof should be simply teak, framed with strong iron straps, and 
boarded over with teak boarding. Over this there should be a layer of 
Croggon's Patent Asphalted Felt, which will assist materially in keeping 
out the monsoon rain,^ which may pass through the outside roofing, 
and at the same time, being an excellent non-conductor of heat, will 
prevent the heat of the sun penetrating the roof of the church. Over 
this purlins should be laid, and firmly fixed by bolts to the trusses 
underneath ; on these purlins the outer roofing ^ould be fixed. The 
parlins should not be less than six inches thick, this space will 
admit of a thorough circulation of air. The purlins will prevent the 
iron roof resting on the asphaltic felt. If there were no space, the iron 
resting directly on the felt would melt the tar in it, but the iron being 
so separated from it would assist in the ventilation ; for when it be- 
comes warm, the air in the church will naturally be attracted to the 
channel of the roof and pass out, fresh air coming in by the doors and 
windows. 

This outer rciof should be of corrugated galvanized iron, which would 
come out from England ready for fixing, with a proper Gothic ridge 
piece. This roof will withstand the effects of the monsoon better than 
any other, and will cost nothing for repairs compared with the ordinary 
tiles of the country, which, however, are quite unfit for the high pitch 
of a Gk>thic roof. Zinc is liable to crack from the heat, and copper 
would be found too expensive, and moreover both would require another 
layer of planking above the purlins, as they are not strong enough to 
sustain themselves by only thin sheets. Corrugated iron alone has 
strength in itself sufficient to do without any other support. A light- 
ning conductor is also necessary. 

llie door should be strongly framed in teak. The Gothic iron hinges 
should be obtained from England, and ordered by an architect who 
knows the size of the doors ; as an immensely heavy hinge for a small 
door would not be an improvement, nor the reverse for a large one. 

The steeple would be of teak, covered with planking and sheet metal, 
lead or copper, or with galvanized iron tiles, which would look very 
neat, and cost comparatively little ; the cross for the top of the steeple 
should come out from England ready gilt. The crosses for the gable 

1 At Egntpoora, aboat 250 inches falls in the monsoon, Jane to Oetober. Before 
the rains it is very hot. 
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eixlii cm ^ either gilt, iD^tal oi; stoi^e, A ap^fXi bell gable sbouldbe. 
boilt Iqx one or morp beU», i^depeodenljly. of the peat Tbe moa( coq«- 
Tenient place (or tbie ia near, tbe veaj(ry, 49 tba^ Uie cl^rgyjma can 
m^p it nfbei^ bc$ \f i^c;^- 

The pulpit, pn^er desk* and communion Uble, if. of woo4k cu^ he 
i^|ly made in I^cUa; iif of stone, they require to be bronght from, 
EnglfOid* The ch^cjijier^, of suitable Gothic design, can be best got 
ii^ 1|i^land» and ought qot to, be attempted here. 

If the chancel oqly be built, by a proper arrftngement of the plan, 
ajpc^mop^OkdaAion for o^e hundred adulta can be found. At the east 
epd a spac^, sjx feet wide» may be raised, one step above the floor ; aud 
ip this, th^ prayer-desl(, pulpit, and orgfiu, can be placed. The apse, 
would be one step higher, and there would stand the altar. 

The church would, cost, if completed, about 44000, If the chancel 
and, apse only wer^ built, this^ Mrith the necessary fittings, wx>uld cost 
about. 41 »^00, A ^«ry good parsonage, of n^at design, corresponding, 
to t|)e church, would cost 4^00, and a, school a^ut 4500 more. 
Qqme^ small savings, might ppssihly be; made, on this, but none worth 
apy Qonside^ftitioQ, without injury to the. character, of the. wprji;. 

Egutpoora, Muff Sth, 1803. 



I?. BARTHOJLOMEW THE GBEAT, WEST SMITHFIELD. 

"We return to the subject of -this restoration with considerable gratifi- 
cation. The effort to raise funds has met with good success, nearly one 
half of the whole amount named by the architects as necessary fox the 
purpose havinf^ been already subscribed, while there still remain many 
jArobably fruitful sources of supply to be resorted to. The wealthy, 
and*often liberal. City Companies have not yet been invited to contri- 
bute, nor has applieatiou yet been made, to tbe Church societies ; in a 
word» there is no reason tb doubt that whatever sum is really required 
for the actual works of restoration will be obtained^ and that perhaps 
with rather less than, the usual degree of delay and uncertainty. 
Hence the committee have every iadncemeptto goforwardcoi^fidently 
in the task they have, undertaken. 

It was easy from the outset to foresee that some, difficulties. would 
arise, in connection with the encroachments which have immemorially 
existed within the church, and the anticipation has unfortunately been 
verified* One proprietor* whose, pre^nises ad^'oin the eastern extremity 
of^the buildingt and have, beep, extended over the pn^ceasion-path at^ 
the rear of what was.onpe the. apaCi and eveA o.ver the. terminal por*^ 
tipn^of.tlve apfie itself, has exhibited the. utmost tenacity in malntain- 
iiig the encr^phment, ana hither|^ turned . a deaf ear, to, the .amicable . 
expostulations addressed to him. The cpn^mittee could not of course 
yield to demands fpr, unreasonable pf^cuniary compensation, nor wjiste 
the funds entrusted to their care in attempting by legal means to eu- 
fbrce their indisputable moral right. We fear therefore, that the, very 
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important fi^atare in the reiBt'oralidti, Whfcb the completely Wcl'aiteeq 
apse would have conbtitated, must iti all like^hood remain in hWyancd 
for a time, until more generous counsels prevail. 

But there is no occasion meanwhile to be disheartened. : even were 
the committee precluded by the circumstances alluded to from dealing 
with the apse at all, an ample field would still be left foir their exer- 
tions. Bfit they are not precluded. Curiously enough, the obnoxioii^ 
intmsion has taken place only at the triforium level, so that the semi- 
circular colonnade beneath admits of being entirely reinstated, by th6 
construction anew of the two destroyed piers ; and thie istilted arches^ 
which should spring from them, can be almost perfected, without any 
disturbance to the rooms above against irhich objection could b6 
sustained by their unaccommodating owner. Were this course pur- 
sued, (and the architect decides it to be quite practicable,) the isecular 
tenement, supported provisionally by a girder, would proiett within the 
area of the partially restored apse like a closed-up gallerv, until the 
occupant, actuated by liberality or shame, should consent to its removal. 
Precedents are not wanting to show that this time would probably not 
be long deferred. Even as we write two instances occur to our mind, 
one nearly a counterpart of the present, in which jealousy and ob- 
structiveness have yielded to the finger of public odium what they 
refused to friendly reihonstrance, and Tlave (too late for the parties' 
own reputation, but not too late for the church's ^ood) permitted the 
demolition of cherished deformities, wheti made more conspicuous than 
ever by isolation. So may it be in this case, if b.etter may not be. 

But turning from this mode of meeting the difficulty, there renaains 
abundant scope for the committee's labours in bthet portions ot the 
church, il will be remeinbered that the whole of the choir is preserved 
with its aisles, together with the intersection of the lost transepts, and 
one bay of the nave. If then they cannot regain the apse in its in- 
tegrity just yet, let the committee set about earnestly what is m their 
power. Let them restore the grand lateral arcades, scrape and make 
good their masonry, and rendv&te th'eiir damaged mduldings ; cleanse 
the carved ^ork throughout ; relieve th^ e)[tefnal Walls o'f accuinulateS 
soil, repair their substknce, iBtreti^then th'etr footid&tibns, and dul^ 
drain them; hv * ' ' ' '* ..^. *• -^ *^- • -*/^. ^--* 

and thus fais6 
sweep out 

gallery, atid other et^ufnbraficc^s ^hietT dfsfi^^^ it ; fill the defestorf 
windows with appropriate tinacery; 8til)Stttt!ite suitable opeti eekts fdr 
the present high pewA ; ahd finally, ventilate and warta the now cold; 
damp^ balf-burieil edifice, — #o eloquent fttill, notwithstandiilig, of an- 
eeertral munificence and devotion. When thed^ works ate fairly ad- 
vanced, the committee can again turn attention to the e^^tem end df 
the cburchr, and pointing to what has been eflbtted, a^pieal with g;reatet 
confidence to those concerned, for the liber^tiTm of the apse. 

Difficulty hav been well defined by one, ^ho illustrated the saying 
in the practice of his own life, as ' something to be got over ;' and we 
eotnmend this manly view to the restoration committee of S. Bartholo- 
mew's. In the discussion of the encroachment question, the oM 
maxim has been rei>eatedly quoted^ " nullum tem^iui^ oeenrrit eddesin :" 
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let them accept this in another than its legal sense. As the rights of 
the church corporate do not expire with time, so, applying the words 
to the material fahric, let them remember that the church can afford 
to wait a few years for the full accomplishment of their good design. 
Let them take heart and encouragement from the consideration, that 
though their own work may possibly be confined within narrower limits 
than their first sanguine anticipations promised ; yet the doing well that 
which is practicable at the existing opportunity will be the best, the 
necessary stepping-stone to complete success in the future. It took 
more than one generation to erect S. Bartholomew's; more than one 
to reduce it to its present condition ; it may take more than one to 
restore it entirely. But let them grapple with the task energetically 
and perse veringly, determined to do all that circumstances now per- 
mit, and trustfully bequeathing their example and their work (even if 
unfinished) to posterity. 

We hope that the coming spring will see this long-desired restora- 
tion thoroughly in hand. 



ON ENGLISH ORGAN BUILDING. 

To the Editor of the EcclesiologUt. 

DxAB Sir, — For more than twenty years the pages of the Ecelesiolo* 
gist have been open to the discussion of all matters coming within the 
range of ecclesiastical art ; but amongst them, it seems to me, that the 
art of organ -building has not received anything like its fair share of 
attention. Indeed it may be questioned whether there would be any 
general acknowledgment of organ- building, as an art, amongst those 
whose enthusiasm for architecture, painting, sculpture, and even 
church- music is undoubted ; therefore I beg you will allow me to offer 
a few remarks on this subject — the present state of the art of organ- 
building in England. And I feel it incumbent on me to confess that 
the art is at present, generally speaking, in a very low and unhealthy 
condition. It is useless to point to the admirable improvements in the 
mechanism of the organ, and to the facilities which are afforded in 
modem instruments for the display of dexterity and skill in the per- 
former : these are well enough in their way, and proofs of the mechani- 
cal tendencies of the age are unfortunately too numerous without this 
additional one ; what we feel to be wanting is the purity and grandeur 
of tone, the solemnity of diapason, the depth of love and feeling in 
voicing displayed by the ancient organ-builders — from old John Loose- 
more at Exeter to Green and England — and still to be found in the 
best works of the modem German school. 

And this low state of the art is the more deplorable just now, be- 
cause this is an age of restoration. All around us we see signs of 
awakened life ; we are setting up the altars our forefathers polled 
down ; dignitaries of the Church begin to be ashamed of the indiffer- 
ence and neglect of their predecessors who allowed our cathedrals to 
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fall into semi-ruin ; and, better still, the lamp of sacrifice is relit, and 
restorations are carried on in no niggardly or utilitarian spirit : so — 
whether rightly or wrongly, 1 will discuss further on — the old organs 
are rebuilt or replaced with new ones, and opportunity is given to our 
builders to emukte the spirit of the old men with every advantage mo- 
dem facilities afford. And how is this opportunity used ? Let us see 
how work is done by a modem English manufacturer. 

Suppose an order for an organ given, and the builder fixed upon. 
Black mail to the " professional " man having been duly levied, the 
manufactory is at once set to work ; the mechanism of our organ is 
beautifully set out, it being considered a religious duty, and a sign of 
the advance of science, to cram every detail into the least possible 
space — the newest dodges are introduced, and the comfort of the future 
performer is carefully attended to. But how about the tone, the all- 
important voicing of the new instrument ? 

" Well, why grumble ?" says our builder ; *' are not the best voicers 
employed at high salaries ? isn't our diapason-man first-rate, and our 
reed-voicer the best in or out of London ? Our firm employs the first 
talent, and therefore the result must be super-excellent accordingly." 

Very likely it may be, looked at as an example of the mechanical 
skill and science of the age ; but when all is finished there is that 
something wanting, that something which gives power and life to the 
architecture, sculpture, and fresco — however rude — of our great me- 
diaeval ancestors. It is love of the work shown in the work ; which 
love springs from an earnest desire to make the best use of those 
talents committed to us, and for His sake who gave them. 

I do not wish to give a more unfavourable picture than is justifi- 
able. All English builders do not proceed on these principles. I 
know one builder of large organs, who produces in them great refine- 
ment and delicacy of tone, and who, would his exaggerated self- 
sufficiency allow him to find merit worthy of imitation in other 
men's work, might produce still more excellent results. And I know 
another, in this county, whose love of his work is as great as his 
genius, and the quality of whose instruments is both pure and lovely, 
as well as grand and impressive in power. Still these are exceptions to 
the general rule, and those great people whose business talents enable 
them to absorb the best orders, and make the biggest organs, need not 
imagine that because they are able to walk about the factory with 
their hands in their pockets, and put the name of the firm in the very 
largest letters outside their organs, they are therefore entitled to the 
honourable designation of " organ-builder/' in its real and ancient 
signification. Not so did Father Smith, Benatus Harris, and John 
Snetzler, understand their noble profession. 

And now, by way of contrast, let me describe the building of the 
great organ in S. Oeorge*s, Doncaster. And let me first express the 
opinion that this organ is out of all proportion to the church ; nor are 
churches built mainly to be good places to put organs in, as some 
seem to hold : and of this I am sure, that had this particular instru- 
ment been made half the size and power, and the remainder of the 
money spent in the proper adornment of the sanctuary, and in poly- 
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chroro«tib tiiftcbmittan, thereby dispellfng in part the Protetftan^ frFgi- 
dity which pervades the atmoi^here of this church, it would have been 
tised tb better ptxrpese. What I Watt to sliow, how'ever, is the different 
i^pitrit and sentiment which prevailed in the building of this oi^h. la 
the filrst place, fbtfr or five years wiete ftpent in the execution olf 
thiiB l^reat work. It was btiOt under the eye of the master-builder, 
by a few workmen deliberately and substantially, without impatiencb 
or any scanifpihg in the leailt ^eteil. ft Was made With the ihtenti'on 
that h should hoheiftly do its doty fot all the time that a human work 
like an drgkn ought to last, and German organs are considered to 
stahd about four huftdred yeafts. The m^ehanism works in a strong, 
tftraightfotWiitxl soit of "Way ; aind 'while aN reasonable improvements 
are made tise bf, the clever fneehanicai trickiness of taiodem work is 
Avoided, llien as to the all-imt)ortaht voicing, no pains, no labour, 
no time and trouble were spkred to make the tone perfect in qualit^ 
and ^'balance.'* Many aind many an hour hafc the master-builder 
spent in touching and retouching ; ihany the day's work, perhaps 
nearly tiudone the ntxt day ; iiot bebiiuse h Wa« not admirable to all 
who heard, but bebause the artist thought it might be bettered; 
And what is the teMilt ef all this toil ahd pains spent ? I say, wfth- 
out fekr of contrsdiction, th^ noblest Work of organ- building art that 
England has ever heard ot seen. Here is puHty combined with gratid 
solemnity of tone, exquifcitb delicacy in the smaller flue stops, and a 
prodigious poWei* of (Kapason and chorus, nnasHsM by ireeds ; in shott, 
here we find thatreligibus quality which makes ttie organ pre-eminently 
the Churches instKimeht. I speak of this or^an, as of others by thfe sank^ 
builder, that in our own parish- church of S. Peter's, for instance, at 
least those patTA which were vbieed by him — from no ihter^ted of 
prejudiced mdtives. I speak thus, befeause I havfc experienced lethd^ 
tions in listening to their tones Which no English wb^k had before prd^ 
duced ; and because I know that otheri, equally or more sensible of 
these musical ettotiohs than tbyselfj are also begranin^ tofindtfaftt 
there is a vast deal to be learnt hf our builders before they tun tbuchr 
the tame chord of tone^feeling. 

I aecouht for this inferiority, in inod^tn English orgaii-buildiirg aft, 
partly on the ground tt the inditfetence which eiists about organs, and 
the little interest pebple professedly musical take in encourHging it ; but 
mainly in the fact, that the great niti cf organ-bnilderii ^eem to tak6 
evet leto ii^terest in the matter than thehr patrons. So long as the^ 
get gbod orders, and make their machine Work Well, they seem, with 
l^w exceptions, to care nothing about tone and quality, satisfied if th^ 
tiverage excellence — or Aiediocrity — is sustained. Speaking more tech^ 
nically, the main deficiency of our English brgans is to be found in the 
" fiue^work." Our builders are ^o unsuccessful in obtaining the re- 
quisite power and efifect from the diApad^^ns, that they trust almbst enw 
tirely to their reeds — Whieh it mu^t be sai^ are generally of excellent 
quality*^td produce this necessary power to fill a large church or 
music-hall. And this reedy, b^russy quality is quite unfit for the ac- 
companiment of haman vbicesj it doe% not blend with and sustain 
them as do^a fhe pure diapason tbne. It may no doubt be used Mr 



CQiHa:a3Jt a%() vi^i^e^y, ; l^ut to depend ^o.qoodtAady upoQ if? qft qui; oigi^ 
nUts. are oo^tlnuajly obliged to do» it destructive of that devotipQ^i 
^^Hpg^the Ghurch-org«# U so eaunoatly caloul ft ted to.produ^» 

I iKas specially staruck w^th. this in heariAg' tbe^ grps^ ofgaa ug^. Yorld 
Minatc^ lately : a^ in o^eq^oping thi^ iA^tviDii^^t 1( oaa dp oo injury 
to itf; bttilderSf a^. tjiejir posi^oo.io pubji^ fa,vour. if. a^ob a« to. reod0J& 
tjhem quite indiffereot to my. criticism.. Xbefull power of tjius^ijiMoeoaQ 
Qirgafi seeoaed'so sa^l and pooi;! ao4 89 totally insfdiequatfl to fill the^ 
vaat ipintter, t^iat it' w^. Qoly iufhen the. bigb-pressuiie. " tnba " was 
ajdded— 11^ «tpp only to be coiopvi^d ioj effect to the rai>tii>g of aoapgry 
bi^l— -that anylbing. likje a^ cf^»fying aoooupV Qf si9uM was. bron^bt 
o^t, aod tMs ^aifiVy.of tpii^^?-obfterye,,not tbei amamti of itr-waf quitee 
upb^^able fproaora t^n.a. a^prt: tia^^ Aod if bysbjei^r r/eduplici^on 
of : Que stops. our, buildera dp obtaip a.Qomidi^rabl^ powi^f of. diapaaon — > 
i|siD^ f([^^ Englisb orgaQS ^hichmight«bamj9Dt(ioDedf--t)iek quality ififelft 
to b^ hars)^ anid vulgar, and j tb^ iQixjtur^lMibyp tliat pepuliari sbriel^ingi 
effect — I can describe it up bQ^err-wbiQh is aoidi^ren^ to tbe^ silvery rin^ 
and sparkle o( tbei old, n^utf^tiopst^ps, and the modern German chorus- 
work. But SQ Ippg^i^ our builders retain that calm assurance in their 
9]irn s^okpremi^ and, ui^approftp^able excellency iivhic)k 8pafli9.to.be their 
present state of mind, it is almost useless to protest or criticise. With 
the scream of the Great Exhibition organs lingering in my ears, I am, 
perhaps, somewhat uncharitable. 

The dulcet tones of our old church-organs are, alas ! to be no longer 
beard, or in very rare instances. They have almost invariably been 
*' rebuilt,*,' or " revoiced,'* of , spoilt, ip spi^e way^ ae the author of 
" A Short Account of Organs,*'- &c., so justly deplores. The fact that 
they were intended for a specific purpose, i,e., the apcpmpaniment of 
a small, body of voices ii^, the Church Services, seems q^ver to hfive 
struck these " restorers ;'* and modern builders, upder the pressure o( 
ambitious organists, have attempted, by the addition of thupdering^ 
" pedal pip^s,'* and in oth^r ^ays^ tg adapt them tp the performanceL 
of heavy organ -music. Would tha^ if had oqcurred to.thqse m^n, that, 
the work of Father §n][itb, Hajris, oriSne(zler# isaa. precious, to.the. 
mpsician as an it9toucbe4, *' CiiAf^bue«'* or " Fra A^g^Ucq,," is to thei 
Connoisseur in, painting ! lUiv^rept^ tq bq. repaired,, if n^ces^ary* no 
dpubt, not to be repainted^ or add^d to., If t^eyhad.oply built their 
d|n(P orgapSrio additiqn^ these, might. h^ve.bpaa removed at, any, time* 
Buf it is. use^leas. repining, the deed if donfu. Not. tl^fiX the feeling/ and 
^^isJi for agra^d organ- tone is.wropg^ the/contrary:; bptthfe wa^^tiwist 
hue satisfied in another way. T^e. cbapceKorgan.is opq tbiijigr-aAap-, 
qppi^apim^n^lroj^an for. th«^ \ifl^ of. the <^ir al^nf^r^apd^th^. great 
west^TDi'^ye.^rgant^ yret^, to b^ built ip atp7,c9^edi:alay isjamther; a, 
w/in^ not yet; perhaps adequately, felt anywhere* but which, will, bci. a 
nffi^sfity w)iep oqr '< apecial sejviees *' have developed tkemaelvea into a 
regular and orderly worship of.tbe. ALMifiHTT. 

Sir, I have a vision of the future, a dream that we, perdnnce, may 
yet • sect jealiaed ; when oar renovated cathedrals shall glow* and burn 
With more than by*gone glory of ireaco> mosaic, and colour ; when the 

1 Not on the stupid plan reoentlj adopted at York. 
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Bishop shall be restored with ancient dignity and authority to his eathe* 
dra ; when the incense of the Blessed Sacrifice shall daily ascend before 
the Eternal Fathrb» accompanied with all the pomp an adoring Church 
can add ; when from the chanceUgate shall issue the whispered query, 
*' Who is the King of Glory ?" and from the triumphant multitude 
without, the ready antiphon shall arise, commingled with the ponder- 
ous tones of the great western organ, in one vast rolling wave of 
sound— "The Lord of Hosts, He is the King of Glory;'* when from 
those same willing pipes the organist shall bring forth the music 
which flows from a full heart and ready fingers, or shall roll along the 
vaulted roof some mighty fugue of the GKant Musician, whose majestic 
subject thundered forth by the great diapasons, then caught up by the 
silvery chorus, anon re-echoed by the pealing trumpets, is finally ga- 
thered up into one stupendous climax of gorgeous harmony ; an echo 
of the celestial anthems lent to man. Such glories, I say, we may yet 
see ; for though the Church on earth be militant, yet is '* the King's 
daughter all glorious within.'* Gon hasten the time. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 

Ltnbon Smith. 
Leeds, December, 1863. (Hon. Organist, S. Saviour's.) 



STRAY NOTES IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 

PeriguetLXy S. Front. — What is going on at this church amounts to 
little, if at all, less than the rebuilding of the entire fabric. The res- 
torations have now been in progress for ten years, under the direction 
of M. Abadie. The grants hitherto made have been enormous ; and 
the clerk of the works expressed to me his very grave doubts whether 
money would be found to finish the work. The existence of such 
doubts makes the destructive character of the restorations even more 
reprehensible than it would otherwise be. Should anything occur to 
interrupt the works, the condition in which the church would be left 
is this. The northern arm of the cross is completed, and walled ojQT 
from the rest of the building ; the cupola has been entirely rebuilt, and 
the wooden roof which formerly concealed it externally has been de- 
molished. The central and southern cupolas no longer exist, and the 
church beneath is open to the sky, with the difference that in the 
central dome the work has begun, while the southern dome is only 
just cleared away. The western arm of the cross is given over to the 
masons, but has not yet been touched, though the dome there, as well 
as in the eastern arm, is to be reconstructed like the rest. At present 
the eastern dome is walled off temporarily, and with the apse is used 
for the Divine service. 

This church has been the cathedral only since the Revolution, up to 
which time the exceedingly interesting domical church of S. Etienne 
de la Cit^ enjoyed this dignity. 
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' 8. Semin, Toulouse. — The Tastest and most impressire church in 
the South of France; interesting, as exhibiting, with the smaller 
charch of Cinqnes, the earliest example of the chevet. The Roman- 
esque nave of this church was rebuilt in the fifteenth century, after 
the original designs — an instance which deserres to be compared with 
the naye of Westminster Abbey. Another peculiarity of this church 
is, that having no clerestory, the triforium is made to do double duty, 
precisely as (to compare small things with great) in the Norman 
chapel of S. John in the Tower of London. Above the aisle runs a 
deep triforium gallery ; and in the wall of this gallery are set round- 
arched windows, through which considerable light is admitted into 
the church. M. VioUet le Due is now restoring the exterior of thi« 
cliurch. 

Careaseone, 8. Nasaire. — Until the Revolution this was the cathe- 
dra) church. It is situated near the south-western extremity of the 
mediaeval fortress ; indeed, until S. Louis extended the line of defence, 
it stood on the line of the fortifications : consequently, the western 
fa9ade is nothing but a very thick wall without openings, built at the 
end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century, and con* 
structed for defence, as it commanded all the neighbouring walls. 
The nave dates from the same period ; the choir and transepts, with 
their magnificent windows, from the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The massiveness of the nave is in pointed contrast with the 
wall of glass which encircles the choir and transepts. The grisaille 
glass, which has been put into some windows from which the old 
glass had disappeared, is poor and unworthy. A subvention of from 
40,000 to 50,000 francs is granted annually by the government for the 
restoration of this church, but it is still far firom completion. The 
architect is M. Yiollet le Due. 

Nismee. — The presence of a numerous and wealthy Protestant po- 
pulation seems to give an impulse to the work of the Church here. 
Externally, at all events, there is great activity. The large Roman- 
esque church of S, Paul, by M. Questel, was consecrated about four- 
teen years ago. The internal decoration of this church is very rich. 
The choir, with its aisles and apse, are painted by M. Flandrin. 
Figures of our Lobd seated in Majesty, with SS. Peter and Paul, fill 
the ceiling of the central apse. The high altar, of white marble, 
stands beneath a baldachin richly gilded. The colouring of the roof 
of the nave is certainly not happy-^stars, of a washy, dull red, upon a 
white ground. The windows are all filled with painted glass, manu- 
factured at Metz. Now another costly church, in Pointed Gothic, 
with a lofty tower and spire, is almost ready for consecration. The 
interior is richly adorned. The windows are by M. Martin, of Avignon. 
This church, dedicated to S. Perpetua, has already cost 2,000,000 
fnnca. 

Avignon, — The Papal Palace has been placed in the hands of M*. 
Viollet le Due, in order to its complete restoration. He has spent two 
months at Avignon, for the purpose of making his plans, &c., and the 
work will be begun as soon as the huge barrack which is being built 
near the Railway Station is ready for the troops. It is proposed to 
convert the Salle du Consistoire (which is at present destroyed by 

yoL. XXV. s 
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being divided by floors into tbree stories) into a church, for the offices 
of the Chapter. The Archbishop will occupy another part of the 
palace, and the collections of pictures and natural history, with the 
museum, will all be removed here. Although it is melancholy to 
think how many years must elapse before the restoration of this mag- 
nificent building can be completed, if the rate of progress is to be that 
of most French restorations, yet it will be no small gain to rid the 
palace of its present occupants, and to throw open the great halls, 
which have been broken up into sleeping chambers for the soldiers. 

S, Pierre. — This church, which is situate to the south-east of the 
Papal Palace, and is well known for its florid western fa9ade in Late 
Gothic, suffered the loss of its south aisle at the Revolution. This 
is now being rebuilt by M. Oeflroi. 

Faience, S, Apollinaris. — The title of " Basilica," with other privi- 
leges, has been granted by the present Pope to this cathedral, in acluiow- 
ledgment of kindness shown by the canons to Pius VI., who died here in 
exile in 1799. To the traveller descending the Rh6ne this is the first 
of the '* dark, cavem-like churches," so numerous in this comer of 
France. It is not, however, so mysteriously gloomy as Notre*Dame 
des Doms at Avignon, but more interesting architecturally than this 
latter church, which has lost almost every original feature under suc- 
cessive mutilations. 

The very fine Romanesque tower of S. Apollinaris is being re- 
stored. 



CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

SiK, — Here follow a few notes lately brought from the Continent. 

Vienna. S, Stephen {Cathedral^ Considerable works are in pro- 
gress here. The prince of all spires is enveloped in scaflblding as 
elaborate and substantial as though intended for a permanence ; the 
object being the taking down and rebuilding the upper part of the 
stone-work. Its present appearance strongly reminds one of some 
ancient painting of the building of the Tower of Babel. 

The interior of the great chapel running along the south side of the 
choir has been thoroughly cleaned, and new stained glass inserted in 
its apse windows. These windows are of three lights, and very tall ; 
the glass comprises one figure under a lofty canopy in each light, the 
centre of the three being placed higher up in the window than the 
others ; the motif evidently furnished by the canopies over the piers 
of the nave ; all the rest of the space is filled in with pattern- work 
and grisaille, and thus the colour of the figures and canopies is quite 
detached from that in the head, and the general eflect produced is 
very unsatisfactory, although the design of each part separately is not 
bad, and the colours are brilliant. The contrast between these windows 
and the old glass in the choir apse is very striking ; the latter you 
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>vill no dottbt recollect is much hidden by the huge quasi-classic 
Teredos. 

The north chapel is being cleaned, and is full of scajffblding. 

In a little chapel out of the north transept, and also in one in the 
northern of the two west towers there is a modem reredos, very beau- 
tifully painted in the early style. 

The exterior of the cathedral is as much disfigured as ever by the 
sacristies and other buildings against it ; one, iJong the north side, 
has just been rebuilt in bright red brick, in the tea-garden style, but 
unpretending. In the interior, the imperial pew, forming a glazed 
gallery over the roofs of the stalls, still furnishes a good example of 
an old-fashioned conservatory. 

Constantinople. In the Embassy Chapel the germ of a vocal choir 
has been collected, and is at work. 

Athens, The new cathedral, of course in the form of a Greek cross 
domed at the intersection, is lofty and handsome ; it has been many 
years in progress, and though long since opened for service, is still in- 
complete. The little Byzantine cathedral standing beside it is an eccle- 
siological gem. 

The English church is unaltered, and consequently thirty years 
behind the present age, but it is clean and cool ; the style of service is 
equally ancient and cold. 

Pair as. The great church on the hill overlooking the town is 
being partially rebuilt after an earthquake, which destroyed a third of 
the dome and the west towers, 

I am, &c., 

January^ 1864. A. H. 



THE MECHLIN CONGRESS ON CHRISTIAN ART. 

In an account of the Congress at Mechlin, held from August 18 to 20 
(as reported in the Beffroi), it seems that Mr. Bourdon, a goldsmith of 
Ghent, exhibited a collection of church plate, which was much praised 
both for design and execution. An interesting discussion took place 
in the section of Christian Art — Painting, and Architecture. Several 
speakers having enlarged on the necessity of a religious artist being 
a man of personal piety, and on the exclusive claim of the art of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to be considered Christian art, these 
positions were combated by the Rev. Mr. Cartuyvels, Professor of Ar- 
chaeology at Li^ge. This gentleman not only defended Renaissance, 
but asserted the superiority of the primitive basilicas over the cathe- 
drals of the Middle Ages. Among other respondents, one Canon 
Lambert, of Fr6jus, proposed the establishment of a studio of Christian 
art in every diocese, the said school to be under the direction of a 
priest responsible to the Bishop. He continued, " Le directeur devrait 
approuver tous les modules, et chaque oeuvre sortant de I'atelier serait 
marqu^ d'une estampille. Tous les cur^s seraient heureux de trouver 
dans I'atelier Chretien le moyen de se procurer k bon march^ des orne- 
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ments d*an style pur et Traiment religieuz.'* No vote was taken on 
the subject, and the best of the argument seems to us to have remained 
with Professor Cartuyvels* owing not so much to his own strength as 
to the weakness of his opponents. In a subsequent debate as to the ex- 
pediency of founding a chair of Christian Archaeology in the University 
of Louvain, M. Bethune remarked, " C'est par les soci^t^s arch^lo- 
giques qui ont ^t^ cr66es k Cambridge et k Oxford, que Tart a ^t6 r6g^- 
n^r^ en Angleterre." Afterwards ^e following resolutions were, after 
some discussion, adopted. 

'< P II y a lieu de recommander aux personnes que la chose conceme, de 
n*ali^ner ou de ne d^truire aucua ohjet ancien appartenant aux ^Uses et aux 
^tablissements religieux en g^^ral, avant d'avoir constat^ que rali^uation, la 
destruction ou m6me le d^placement de cet objet ne pr^ente aucun incon- 
▼Anient. 

'* Cette recommandation a tp^cialement pour but d'appeler Pattention sur 
la conserration des pierres tombales, des broderies, des ciselures, des statues 
et autres d^ails de sculpture et de construction, dont tout le monde ne peut 
pas g^n^alement appr^ier la Talenr." 

" 2* Sans se prononcer, du moins quant k present, sur le style le plus con* 
▼enable pour let Edifices religieux, question des plus importantes qui pourra 
6tre trait^e sp^cialement dans une prochaine session, la section exprime le 
▼ceu qu'il plaise k NN. SS. les evSques d'instituer des comit^ dioc^sains 
charges dMmettre leur avis sur les travaux de construction, de restauration 
ou d'omementatioD projet^s, pr^alablement k Tapprobation eccl^siastique.*' 

" 11 y a lieu de veiller, avec plus de soin (^u'on ne le fait en g^n^ral, 2i 
I'entretien et k la decoration des cimeti^res existant encore presque partout, 
suivant I'ancien usage Catbolioue, autour des ^glises. 

" Ces efforts auront pour resultat d'inspirer aux fiddles et sp^ialement k 
la jeunesse une grande devotion pour les ftmes du purgatoire, et, en mSme 
temps, un legitime respect pour ces ancStres et ces amis dont les vertus ont 
^difi^ leurs contemporains et servi TEglise, et dont les &mes sont Ai]k revues 
dans le aein de Dieu." 

*' Consid^rant que les decors, omements et tableaux places dans les ^glises 
ne peuvent avoir d'autre but que de concourir h, la splendeur du culte et k 
r^dification des fiddles ; 

" Que c'est un abus de les d^rober k la vue du public ; qu*il n*est ni juste, 
ni convenable que les objets d'art, destines 2l nourrir la pi^t^ des fiddles, ne 
servent plus qu'k satisfaire la curiosity des touristes et deviennent un objet 
d'exploitation : 

'* L'Assembl^ ^met le voeu que les monuments et les chefs-d'oeuvre des 
grands maitres places dans les ^lises, ne soient plus d^sormais soustraits k la 
▼ue des fiddles, et soient expos^ de manidre k r^pondre k leur destination 
primitive." 



8. NICHOLAS' CHURCH, GREAT YARMOUTH, NORFOLK. 

This church is, in many respects, a very singular and extraordinary 
structure, possessing unusual interest from the curious successive 
architectural transformations it has undergone. It is one of the 
largest, if it be not the largest, of the parochial churches in England — 
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being 330 ft. in length by 108 ft. in breadth, exclusive of the transepts ; 
and the few which can be ranked as its peers in point of size, such 
as those of S. Botolph, Boston, S. Michael, Coventry, Holy Trinity, 
Hull, and S. Mary, Nottingham, being of comparatively much late? 
date, must yield to it the pre-eminence, if excellence and variety of 
detail be taken into account. 

This church, which was dedicated to S. Nicholas, dates from the 
year of our Lobd 1101, and was finished in the year 1119. An earlier 
church had existed previously at Yarmouth, and was standing in the 
time of Edward the Confessor; but that was dedicated to S. Bennet. 
The foundation of the present one (originally that of the Benedictine 
monastery founded by Bishop Herbert), as was that of the cathedral 
of Norwich and of S. Margaret*s at Lynn, is said to have been an ob* 
ligation laid upon that Bishop of Norwich, who was sumamed Robert 
Losinga (the glosing tongue), as a penance for simony, by the Pope. 
Losinga, who had previously been Prior of the monastery of Fecamp, 
in Normandy, and Abbot of Ramsey, was made Abbot of Thetford by 
King Rufus, through '* flattery and fat payment," as it was said by some. 
He afterwards obtained the Pope's sanction to transfer the see of 
Thetford to Norwich. He was the William of Wykeham of his age, 
and the county of Norfolk is indebted to him for many of its noblest 
ecclesiastical buildings, among which the church of S. Nicholas at 
Yarmouth was the latest he undertook. 

All that now remains of the church of Losinga is a portion of the 
central tower ;^ and this, being surmounted by a belfry-stage of the 
Early English style, and underpinned by casings around the piers in 
the Decorated period, is scarcely visible from the usual points of view 
either within or without the church ; (on the plan this Norman work 
is represented only by the central core of the piers of the crux, which 
is tinted dark ;) nevertheless this original Norman tower has ruled and 
modified the entire form of the church throughout all the changes it 
has undergone. 

The church to which it belonged originally was, with this sole ex- 
ception, taken down, and another constructed upon a larger scale 
about the year of our Lord 1190. This had a nave of eight bays 
(considerably longer than the Norman one), with lean-to aisles of 
moderate width, transepts necessarily of the width of the tower which 
was retained, and chancel with aisles as to the nave. These formed a 
complete cross church of very simple Early English work — almost 
Transitional — of very considerable length, but moderate in width. 
It seems to have had no clerestory. The stringcourses which received 
the plates of the lean-to roofs of the aisles, and the corbelled eaves- 
courses of the nave above, still remain to attest to this previous ar- 
rangement, and it is said that the foundations of these aisles still exist. 

This church could hardly have been completed, when it was re- 
solved stiU further to enlarge its area, in order to accommodate the 
numerous side mortuary chapels or chantries which had come into 
fashion, and were supported by the guilds and families of the town* 

^ It is said that fouDdations of apsidal eastern ends to the chancel aisles exist 
beneath the payement of the present chancel aisles : an opportunity of searching for 
andr«oording such, if they exist, will be afforded by the present works of restoration. 
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The same process seems to have taken place very generally in this 
part of the coantry, if one may so judge by the number of churches,^ 
the proportions and character of which have been spoiled by the addi- 
tion of later aisles, of far greater width than those which were ori- 
ginally designed for them. I say spoiled, for few of these additions 
were made at the same early date, or with the same care for their 
effect, as in thb case ; and even here the result cannot be considered 
as at all thoroughly satisfactory. 

This enlargement is said by William of Worcester to have been 
dedicated in 1251 ; and as the church was reconsecrated by Middleton, 
Bishop of Norwich, in 1286, 1 imagine that it was after the conclusion 
of these aisles. The aisles to tlie nave were reconstructed with a clear 
width of 40 ft. each — that of the nave being 24 ft. only : the style was 
the more fully developed Early English. The details of the southern 
aisle show that its erection preceded that of the northern one by some 
years. The jamb adjoining the tower, and the half of the narrower 
arch which communicated between tlie south aisle and the transept, 
were preserved, and a wide semicircular arch was turned, in order to 
aceommodate these ; and it is probable that the arches of two bays 
nest the tower were thrown into one on either side of the chancel, 
and that narrow arches gave place to wider ones at subsequent dates in 
the three other cases of communication between the aisles and the 
transepts. 

The next step in this successive enlargement of the church was the 
extension eastwards of the chancel, and the erection of aisles on either 
side of it equal in width to those of the nave. The details which 
remain belong to the period of the Geometrical Decorated style of the 
early part of the fourteenth century. A stately vaulted southern 
porch was also erected to the south aisle of the nave. 

The transepts still retained at that time the lesser height as well as 
the narrow width of the first Early English church, as is evidenced by 
the large windows, the remains of which exist in the gables of the 
several aisles which then overlooked the transept roofs. At a later 
period, however, the transepts were raised to the same height as that 
of the aisles ; the details of these parts which remain belong to the 
Flowing Decorated style, later in the fourteenth century. The win- 
dows in the gables above named, and the lower windows of the tower, 
being covered by the transept roofs, were then blocked up. 

The church then assumed the character of a complete and stately 
cross church, the aisles and transepts of which were all of equal 
height, and at every angle of the building rose a lofty pinnacle, with a 
stone staircase therein leading to the gutters and parapets. The 
tower also then bore a spire covered with lead, rising to the height of 
186 feet, and also four pinnacles, at the angles, as may be seen by old 
prints of the view of the town. The proportions of the tower and of 
the nave were, it is true, somewhat obscured by the greater height of 
these later parts. Still both externally and internally the church 
must have formed a very dignified and striking building. The church 
was rich also in furniture and accessories ; a rood-loft of elaborate 

' The church In the adjoining parish of Gorleaton, S. Margaret's, Lyan» and the 
church at West Walton, are examples. 
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workmanship was erected by Roger de Haddiscoe, Prior of S. Olaye's, 
who also constructed at the east end of the charch a chapel dedicated 
to " onr Lady of Ameburg." In the north aisle of the chancel there 
was we are told a *' fair pair of organs." In and about this church 
nineteen separate chapels are enumerated, each with its altar, and 
lights burning before the statue of its patron saint. Sacred dramas 
and miracle plays were represented in the spacious aisles of the 
chancel, of the stage properties of which some curious records exist ; 
the walls were decorated with rich hangings of arras and with paint- 
ings, of which some fragments remain, particularly an interesting 
portion of one in the north chancel aisle, from the subject of the 
murder of S. Thomas a fiecket ; the sedilia were richly caryed and 
painted ; £unt traces of figures of angels of very exquisite character 
are still visible upon those in the south chancel aisle ; from the roof a 
ship was suspended as a type of the church. All the roofs were 
waggon-shaped, and had panelled boarded ceilings with moulded ribs 
and carred bosses, on which armorial bearings and other designs 
were painted ; in fact, the whole of its immense interior was most 
profusely and sumptuously enriched. Yet even the unusually large 
area within the church was insufficient to afford the desired accommo- 
dation for chapels, for which there appears to have been a considerable 
rivalry, and in the year a-d. 1330 it was determined by the young 
men of the town to erect an entirely new building 107 feet long and 
47 feet wide, at the west end of the church, to be called the Bachelors* 
aisle. The foundation of this was laid, but the structure proceeded 
slowly, and was ultimately abandoned in consequence of the ravages 
of the plague in 1348. I am indebted for the plan of this^ ''new 
work,'* as it was called by the townspeople, to whom it served as a 
quarry for many years, to Mr. Alfred W. Morant, F.S.A., Architect* 
of Great Yarmouth, who with the consent of the churchwardens some 
time since, excavated and examined the foundations of it, and placed 
stone posts at its several angles to mark its position. 

There is unfortunately no evidence to show what was the intended 
design of this very extraordinary work, which was never attached to 
the main bmlding. The irregularity and want of symmetry in the 
plan are very peculiar ; its scale is great, the width of the entrance 
doorway being about 40 feet ; octagonal towers were apparently pro- 
posed to flank the several angles, as turrets did all those of the 
church. It is I think not a matter to be regretted that this scheme 
proved a failure, as it must have marred the simplicity and unity of 
the general design of the building. 

From this period the works undertaken have mostly tended to the 
detriment and disfigurement of the church. One other extensive series 
of alterations is however referable to a later date in the historic age of 
Gothic architecture. It is said that considerable works were executed 
about the year 1400. Very possibly these were to the roofs, and pro- 
bably the waggon-shaped form of them and their ceilings are due to 
this date. Indeed, this is proved to be the case as regards the ceiling 

' I have to thank Mr. Morant also for much valoable information with regard to 
the history of the charch, and for able assistance in the carrying out of the work of 
restoration now in progress. 
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of the south aisle, as the bosses at the intenectioDs of the moulded 
ribs are emblazoned with coats of arms, which have been carefully 
restored under the direction of T. W. £ang, Esq., York Herald, and 
he fixes the date between 1399 and 1405, and has written a most in- 
teresting paper on the subject which is printed in the second Tolume 
of the Norfolk Archeology. But the alterations to which I refer are 
in late Perpendicular, and were very disastrous to the character of the 
church ; the whole of the windows in the side walls of the aisles to 
the nave, and the great windows of the transept ends had then their ex- 
terior frames removed, and replaced by others with meagre Perpen- 
dicular tracery. An arch was pierced eastward of the Early English one 
adjoinipg the tower in the wall between the chancel and its aisles, on 
either side, the junction being effected in a very clumsy manner, and the 
Decorated arcaded panelling and sedilia of the chancel being ruthlessly 
cut away and tampered with. The fragment of the reredos which re- 
mains appears to belong to this date, and presents no proper finish at 
the sides where it was above the sills of the windows. An elaborate 
series of aumbries in this style exist outside the eastern end of the 
south chancel aisle, and foundations of a sacristy building at that part 
are still perfect beneath the soil. Some building also existed at one 
time in the corresponding position on the other side of the chancel, but 
not enough remains of it to give more than a clue to its purpose. 
There is a doorway and a squint in the north chancel wall, and a door- 
way in the eastern wall of the south aisle, all of which communicated 
with it. A parvise was also erected over the south porch ; this was 
removed in the restoration of the porch, as the slope of the original 
gable was clearly visible. 

These works of the Perpendicular period were the last which can 
be referred to the age of proper ecclesiastical architecture, and though 
deeply to be regretted as marring the nobler work of the earlier 
periods, they are interesting as a page in that stone chronicle of the 
several successive styles which the church presents. Unfortunately 
they were neither the last nor the worst of those which that ill-fated 
building was doomed to undergo. 

After the Reformation, S. Nicholas' was spoiled of its contents, 
mainly by the corporation of the town itself, and the building fell into 
a deplorable state of neglect. In 1649 the chancel and its aisles were 
severed from the western portion of the church by the bricking up of 
its arches of communication ; the Independents claimed a portion for 
their use, and the chancel was given over to them, and they broke 
through the canopied high-tomb of Thomas Crowmer, to make an 
entrance through the north wall. At the Restoration they were 
ejected, and the liability to maintain the chancel became a matter of 
dispute between the parish and the Dean and Chapter of Norwich , 
and in 1784 the east end fell to the ground, and the burden of re- 
building it being thrown upon the incumbent for the time being, he 
shortened the chancel by ten feet, and built the wretched wall with its 
miserable east window upon the old reredos in the manner which is 
represented in the accompanying view of the church in the condition 
it was in before the present restoration was commenced. 

The south chancel aisle has also suffered to a degree only slightly 
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tesB calamitous than the chancel itself. Its angular turret has fallen, 
and with it a large portion of the walling. A window with poor 
modem Perpendicular tracery has replaced the original one* Its 
south windows at some period had wooden debased Tudor frames in- 
serted, and these have been more recently copied in stone. The 
Height of its walls seems to have been reduced, and the roof conse- 
quently lowered. In 1803, the spire, which had become crooked from 
the effects of a fire caused by lightning in 1683, was taken down, and 
a new one, of mean and stunted proportions, made of fir covered with 
thin plates of copper, tinned, was put by Mr. Wilkins in 1807, and at 
the same time the four pinnades were removed. A system of wholesale 
mutilation was also deliberately undertaken in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, the barbarity of which is paralleled only by the treatment 
which the west front of Lichfield cathedral has been subjected to. 
The whole of the mouldings and surfaces of the exterior were hacked, 
so as to enal)lil them to hold a coating of cement, with which the fabric 
was literally covered. Huge, useless buttresses were built in brickwork, 
in 1811,^ against the pinnacles of the west front, and the tower was 
swaddled up with bands of east iron / and thus, at a cost which ex* 
ceeds belief, the entire character and beauty of the exterior was com- 
pletely destroyed. £14,000, derived from a duty on coal, rates, and 
other sources, had been expended in this manner up to the year 1819 
by the trustees, who then obtained power to borrow a further sum of 
£12,000, and to levy additional duties, in order to enable them to 
carry on this work of abomination ; and, at one time, the notorious 
James Wyatt even submitted a plan for building a new church else- 
where, and suffering the old one to go to ruin. 

In 1845, however, a happier era was inaugurated. The Bev. H. 
Mackenzie, then the Incumbent, appealed for aid towards the restora- 
tion of the fabric, and raised and expended £5,000 upon it, under the 
direction of the architect, Mr. J. H. Hakewill. The pews and gal- 
leries with which the church was disfigured were then swept away, 
and proper oak benches substituted, and the interior of the western 
portion of the church repaired and brought into a state suitable for 
public worship. 

In the latter part of the year 1 862 instructions were sent to me by 
the committee which had been formed for the purpose of undertaking a 
complete restoration of the church, — of which the Bev. H. R. Neville, 
Hon. Canon of Norwich and Incumbent of Qreat Yarmouth, is the 
chairman, and Mr. Charles J. Palmer, F.S.A., honorary secretary, — to 
examine and report as to the works requisite to be done in order to 
effect a complete restoration of the building *' in a thoroughly con- 
servative spirit." I accordingly surveyed the building, and made a 
careful estimate* of the works necessary for such a purpose, amounting 
to about £23,000. Towards this sum the Dean and Chapter of Nor- 
wich gave a liberal vote of £1,000 ; and with this as a commencement, 
subscriptions have been obtained which have since enabled the com- 
mittee to give orders for the restoration of the central tower, of the 

1 WiULins added the ties in 1606 ; and in 1834 two of them broke, and created 
mncb alarm, and repairs were then executed. The gable end of the aonth transept 
IS rebuilt in 1822, and its window renewed. 
VOL* ZXV. F 
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arcades which fdrm the abutments thereto, and of the parapets and 
pinaacles to the same; and also for the entire restoration of the 
chancel proper, in all amounting to an expenditure of aboat £6,000. 
But at present they are unable to undertake anj portion of the work re- 
quired to the western portion of the church, for which there is a pressing: 
neoessity, as the south wall is in imminent danger through the decay of 
the roo&. It was, however, important to commence with the central 
portion, and to work thenoe steadily upon a definite system ; and 
It is confidently belioTed that the undertaking will not be suffered 
now to rest until the whole structure has been rendered thoroughly 
and substantially sound, and restored to the full beauty and integrity 
of its unique design. The whole of its immense area will be thrown 
open during the present year ; but until some experiments have been 
made as to its acoustic qualities, the interior arrangements will not be 
definitely decided upon, and therefore hare been omitted from the ac- 
companying plan. 

The two Tiews of the exterior which are here given represent the 
building from the north-eastern point of view, as it appeared before 
the present restoration was undertaken, and also as it will appear 
when the design which has been approved by the committee has been 
carried ont. 

John P. Sbddoh. 

Jan. 26, 1864. 



ELY CATHEDRAL. 



Tbb Dean of Ely has lately issued the following fresh " Appeal for 
further Contributions." 

** The sum already subscribed is not sufficient to pay for the works actually 
in progress, namely, those connected with the Isntem. No contract has yet 
been taken for the restoration of the stone-work of the octagon, whicl» how- 
ever is absolutely necessary in order to complete the work. The portion of 
the restoration dready accomplitbed appears to be highly successful, and the 
committee are most desirous of completine the task which they have under- 
taken, and so exhibiting in all its original beauty one of the most striking mo- 
numents of the skill and taste of the fourteenth century. 

*' Under these circumstances they venture to appeal to the friends of the 
late Dean Peacock, and to the admirers of the Cathedral which owes so much 
to his taste and energy, for further contributions. 

*' The stone-work will cost about £2,500. 

** H. G50DWIN, Dean. 

•* Tht Dumtr^, Bfy, Dtetmber, 1863." 
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FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 

Wb learn from a recent number of the BuUHm M^tutmenial, that the 
Abb6 Arbelot, — whoae letter about Engiiah ohurchea dedicated ia 
honour of S. Leonard appeared ia a recent number of the Eceleiio* 
legist, — ^has now published his life of that saint, under the title " Vie 
de Saint L^nard, solitaire en Limouain, aes miracles ^t ^on culte.*' 
M. Arbelot professes to give the whole legend of S. Leonard, from 
documentary sources, for the first time. 

The same number of the Bulletin contains a laudatory notice of a 
new mansion built at Bemay by M. Bouveault. To our surprise the 
design, of which one fs^de is given, is of the mo^ debased Renais- 
sance, without a particle of the dignity and beauty which is often to 
be found in that style. Curiously enough the same part contains 
a number of most charming illustrations from real old French chateaux, 
sketched by M. De Caumont himself in the valley of Roqaes, near 
Lisieuz. The chateau of Fumichon, in particular, is a most picturesque 
group, with its huge circular dovecote, roofed conically. It is of the 
date of Henry IV. This paper is the most interesting one in the 
volume, as showing the great richneas of France in mediaeval remains, 
both secular and ecclesiastical. The other papers are a valuable notice 
by Dr. Keller of M. Troyon's work on Lacustral Dwellings, and a 
. letter from M. Bouet on the vaulting of S. Stephen's at Caen, in 
which the writer defends himself from M. Ruprich-Robert'a strictures 
on a former paper. 

Our new contemporary, Le Beffroi, promises to be a valuable coad- 
jutor in matters ecdesiological. The size ia a large quarto, matching 
the Annales ArchSologiques ; the illustrations are as yet scanty, but 
more are promised in future numbers. The contents of the last pub- 
bUshed livraison are as follows : First, there is a very long genealogical 
account of the family of the Des Trompes. This is foUowed by a descrip- 
tive account of a triptych of the Baptism of Chbist, preserved in the 
Museum of the Academy at Bruges. The author of this work is un- 
known, but its date, from internal evidence, is assigned to the year 
1508. Dr. Waagen attributes it to Gerard Horenbaut, of Ghent: 
but the present writer doubts this, preferring to claim as its painter 
the unknown founder of that school of landscapes to which Henry 
Bles, of Bouvignes, and Joachim Patenier, of Dinant, belong. Can 
this, he asks, be Oedier de la Riviere, an artist bom at Langres, in 1460, 
and who died at Bruges before 1514? Next come some curious extracts 
from the account books belonging to the chapel of S. Laurence, at 
BrugeSy in Flemish, but with a French translation. Then we have a paper 
on a picture of the Blessed Virgin and Child, by an unknown master, 
though evidently a Fleming, which belongs to the collection of Mr. 
Oppenheim, of Cologne. Extracts follow from documents in the 
archives of the corporations of S. Luke and S. Eloy, at Bruges, com- 
prising charters and legal decisions. The number concludes with 
Melanges, Nouvelles, &c« The editor gives the epitaph of the old 
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chronicler Jetmn le Bel, which used to exist in Li^ cathedra]. This 
U written in bexKmeten, the metrical value of which may be jadged 
of from this line : 

" Hnjui eanonicn* fuit ecclctin cathednli*." 
The editor printa two lines of this iDwription ■■ fbUowa, not seeing 
(apparently) that the word Johannes ought to come into the second 
line, and that the two are then to be read as hexameters : 

" Obtinuit ;Hueiu hniic piepotitum ipecialia Johannei : 
"Xpiite qnem oeli culmme liste." 



A FOLDINQ CHURCH BENCH. 

Wx owe to the kindness of Mr. 3, P. Seddon, Honorary Secretary of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the use of the accompanying 
wood-cut, which explains the construction of an ingenious inveatioo, 
lately patented by iii, Richard Holmes, F.S.A., for a folding chnrch 
ben{^. 



Side nhen. Bhuti^. 
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10 its potition when closed. It is obrioos that a number of benches may 
thus be coDveniently stacked together against the aisle walls of a churchy 
leaving the area free when they are not required, which is a point much to 
be deured; and in this position they would be less obtrusive even than chairs 
(which, when piled upon each other, are not very sightly objects), and as soon 
as they are required for use they may be easily carried and placed in position 
by two men, where they can remain as long as wanted ; in every respect, both 
in appearance and in fact, as strong and substantial a class of bench as any 
that are made. In large churches, where daily congregations meet in fewer 
numbers than upon the Sunday or upon extraordinary occasions, it is thought 
that they would be found to answer the purpose required. The eost does not 
exceed that of ordinary church benches. 

** Church chairs can be made upon the same principle, but not at present at 
a cost nearly so low as the common rush-bottom chairs generally made use of. 
It may be added, that Messrs. C. Seddon and Co.^ of 58, South Molton 
Street, are the agents, appointed by the patentee, to manufacture ' these 
benches." 

The great advantage of having such benches aa these in such parts 
of the nave as may be wanted for, e.g., marriages and funerals, ought 
to be pointed out. In almost all churches these offices, which require 
a certain amount of free space for their dignified performance, lose all 
their proper effect from the cramped alleys in which the processions 
and other parts of the ceremonies are conducted. 



WORCESTERSHIRE ECCLESIOLOQY. 

Arehiteetural Sketches, Ecclesiastical, Secular, and Domestic, in Wor- 
cestershire and its Borders. By J. Setebk WAiiKss. Part II. 
Worcester, Deighton ; London, Masters. 

Wb baTe to welcome a second instalment of Mr. Severn Walker's 
excellently illustrated Architectural Sketches in Worcestershire and 
its borders. He gives us external perspectives of Great and Little 
Comberton churches, and some details from the latter. Both these 
Tiliages nestle under the north side of Bredon Hill, and the lat- 
ter possesses a fine old timbered manor-house, which with its cir- 
cular conical-capped dove-cote, is here prettily engraved. S. Leo* 
nard's, Ribbesford, possesses a very curious wooden arcade of five 
arches. It is thus described : — '* The piers are formed of roughly 
hevrn octagonal timbers, with slightly projecting capitals, above which 
are chamfered uprights supporting a horizontal beam, and connected 
together by curved braces, which, meeting in the middle, form pointed 
ardies." One of the jambs of a Romanesque door here has a very 
strange bas-relief, representing an archer, shooting some animal, which 
is supposed to be either a beaver, a salmon, or a seal. It is most like 
the last named creature, aad there is evidence that seals did occasionally 
mount the Seyern as far as Evesham. A silver chalice and paten, the 
latter forming a cover, dated 1576, are preserved at Shelsley Beauchamp 
church, and are among Mr. Walker's well selected illustrations. The 
neighbouring little church of Shelsley Walsh, (which, we believe, has 
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another and a less enphonions designation,) was restored a year or two 
ago by Mr. George Truefitt, who boldly placed an open fire-place in the 
nave. Here there is an arrangement, of which there is said to be only 
one other example in England, that, viz., at Fenny Bentley church, near 
Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, of the roodscreen being returned into the 
nave so as to include a small chantry. The next parish here illus- 
trated, Mathon, transports us to the other side of the Malvern Hills. 
S. Lieonard's, Newland, near Malvern, is an example of a wooden 
church ; but this will soon perish, being superseded by the new church 
connected with the Beauchamp Almshouses, which is building by Mr. 
Hard wick ; there will then be only one timber church, that of Besford, 
left in Worcestershire. Might not, we suggest, the structure be saved 
for use as a school, or for some such purpose ? Under the parish of 
Churchill we find drawings of some very good farm buildings and 
labourers' cottages in a quasi-Gothic style, designed for Lord Lyttel- 
ton by Mr. Chamberlain, Architect, of Birmingham. These cottages, 
which have three sleeping rooms — the minimum for a decent cottage — 
cost (it is said) ^350 the pair. Next, Mr. Walker illustrates the old 
hall at Hagley, and then gives us the Worcester Guesten Hall, not only 
in its undestroyed state, as it stood in 1861, but in its ruinous condition, 
as — to the shame of all concerned — it stands now. Finally, there are 
some valuable sketches from Great Malvern Priory. We congratulate 
Mr. Walker on the successful progress of his work. The first part is, 
he tells us, out of print, and a new issue is caUed for. This series 
will be indispensable for all Worcester Ecclesiologists, and will be 
much valued by all who love our old churches and manor-houses, to 
whatever county they may belong. 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A CoMMiTTBB Meeting was held at Arklow House, on Wednesday, 
December 16, 1863 : present, A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., the pre- 
sident, in the chair ; the Earl of Powis, V J^., J. F. France, Esq., Rev. 
S. S. Greatheed, Eev. G. H. Hodson, Rev. H. L. Jenner, Eev. W. 
Scott, and Rev. B. Webb. Henry G. Slade, Esq., of 5, Eldon Road, 
Kensington, and J. H. HakewiU, Esq., of 50, Maddox Street, W., 
were elected ordinary members. 

The following letter from Mr. Wynen, the treasurer of the Dutch 
church, Austin Friars, afforded the gratifying assurance that that in- 
tefesting building would be preserved : 

«Jfay23, 1863. 

" Rev. and dxar Sib, — ^The matter referred to in your obliging letter 
of the 21 St, has been anxiously considered by the trastees of the Dutch church, 
and I believe their decision will meet the views of the Ecclesiological Society. 

" Our intention to rebuild was based entirely on the conclusions of our own 
professional advisers, as well as those of the surveyors representing an adverse 
interest. We could not, therefore, in behalf of the church we represent, ac- 
cept the responsibiUty of maintainine an edifice condemned as unsafe. The 
communications we 'have bad from Mr. Scott, and other eminent architects, 
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give OS reaaon to hope that we shall be able to effect the propoied restoration 
to the satisfaetion of all parties. 

** Indiyidnally I am pleued that interest has been taken in the matter. 
In eommeacinff the restoration last year, I ventured to suegest the embellish^ 
ment of the church (by stained-glass memorials of the historiod personages 
connected with the church,) to we representatives of several noble and opu* 
lent families whose ancestors were buried in the church, bat without any 
satis&ctoiy results. 

*' Believe me. Rev. and dear Sir, 
*' Your obliged servant^ 

** Gb&abd Wtnbn. 
*' Treasurer of the Dutch Chnrchi A. F. 
" Rev. B. Webb, M.A., &c. &c" 

Mr. Clarke informed the committee, that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects had appointed a committee "on the Conserva- 
tion of Ancient Monuments and Remains." The members are the 
President, Messrs. Digby Wyatt, Ashpitel, Bell. Burges, Christian, 
Tite, Ferrey, Lewis, Nelson, Pearson, Penrose, Salvin, Slater, Scott» 
Street, White, and the two secretaries. Mr. Clarke also forwarded a 
photograph of a large monumental brass, lately down in Christ church, 
Oxford, in memory of Dr. Barnes, who is represented in modem cos- 
tume. He sent also a drawing of the interior of the new chapel of 
the House of Charity in Soho Square ; and sketohes of the polychro- 
matic decorations now being carried out under his superintendence, 
at S. Alban*s, Rochdale. 

Mr. Oambier Parry described the recent improvements effected in 
the dose and deanery of Gloucester. 

The President reported the selection made of a subject for the so- 
ciety's colour prize, out of the prize designs for the Architectural 
Museum's wood-carving competition. 

The committee examined some designs for a new church at Queena- 
town, Cork, by Mr. H. Hill ; and also some designs, by a local archi- 
tect, for a new church at Charlton, near Cheltenham, proposed to be 
built by Sir William Russell. 

A present of various publications, in continuation of former dona- 
tions, was received from the Royal University of Christiania. The 
secretary, Mr. Christopher Hoist, announced the premature death of 
Professor Munch, (a name well known to English ecclesiologists,) in the 
following communication : 

'• Ce 24 Jtttff, 1863. 

" L'Universit^ Royale de Norv^ge a I'honneur de vous informer de la perte 
qu'elle vient de £ure en la personne de Mr. P. A. Munch. 

** Mr. Mundi, que la voix du peuple a proclam^ Phistonen national de la 
Norv^, est n^ it Christiania le 15 D^oembre 1810. Son p^re, Edouard 
Munch, Ministre protestant, lui fit faire ses premises Etudes classiques k V4' 
eole de Skien et I'envoya plus tard ^tudier le droit k TUniversit^ de Chris- 
tiania. Le jeune Munch attira bient6t Tattention publi^ue par une remar- 
quable intelligence, une imagination vive et une m^moire prodigieuse. II 
abandonna le droit pour les Etudes historiques et f(it nomm^ professeur d'his- 
toire k V&ge de 31 ans, le 16 Octobre 1841. II s'^tait vou^ d^s lors exdu- 
sivement k I'histoire de son pays, dont les monument! se r^trouvent presqne 
anssi nombreux hors de la Korv^ge que dans ses limites actuelles. Ses re- 
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cherche* le m^s^nt Bucoeaiivement en Sa^e, en Angleterre, en Irlande et 
en Normandie, oil il s^ouma h. diflfi^rentes ^pooues. Pen ^ pen ton nom ac- 
quit une c^^rit^ europ^nne et U fut ^u memDre de plusieures soci^t^ aa- 
▼antes ^trang^rea. In 185/ le StorihiDg lui ayant accord^ une aubvention 
pour faire k Rome des recherchei sur rbiitoire ancienne des Scandinaves, il 
consaora pluaieuies ann^es k rempUr cette mitsion dans les archives dn Vati- 
can. II se livra k ces Etudes qui eussent effray^ une Anergic moins pers^v^ 
rante, avec une sagacity, qui n'est ^gal^ que par I'^range hardiesse de ses 
conclusions. Les si^des ne r^usissaient k lui cacher aucun de leurs secrets et 
ses Tues profondes dans I'obscurit^ des terns pass^ le mettaient k mSnie d'^ 
clairer de la lumiere d'hypoth^es ^tincilantes le chaos de nos origines. N'eat- 
ce pas I'hypoth^ seule qui peut ouvrir k lliistoire les voies que la critique 
d^layera plus tard ? 

"Mr. Munch est auteur d'une foule d'^crits historiques^ g^graphiquesy 
pbilologiques et politiques. Mais sa grande ccuvre, son tttre sp^al a la 
gloire en mdme terns qu'^ I'^temelle reconnaissance de sa patrie, est son hif 
toire de Norv^ge {Det norske Folks Sistorie), oeuvre remarquable de science 
. et de critique, par laquelle il a rendu aux Norv^giens leurs origines na- 
tionales. Malheureusement ce monument, 61ev^ par uu esprit d'^ite k Fbon- 
neur d'un peuple autrefois puissant et dont les annales se oonfondent an 
moyen &ge avec celles de la plupart des grandes Nations europ^nnes, est 
rest^ inachev^. La mort a arrdt^ ce livre au moment de T Union de CsJmar 
(1397) ; Mr. Munch a 4t6 subitement frapp^ k Rome, le 25 Mai dernier^ k 
r&ge de 52 ana : il laisse une veuve ^plor^ un fils et quatre fillea. 

" Chb, Holst." 

A communication was received from Mr. B. A. Aaatin, the new 
secretary of the Surrey Archseological Society, announcing the removal 
of the offices of that body to No. 8, Dane's Inn, Strand, W. C. Letters 
were received from W. Bence Jones, Esq., H. Hill» Esq., Messrs. Lavers, 
J. P. Seddon, Esq., E. R. Robson, Esq., C. Buckeridge, Esq., Joseph 
Clarke, Esq., G. M. Hills, Esq., W. Slater, Esq., R. J. Withers, Esq., 
J, W. Hugall, Esq., F. E. Knightly, Esq., W. H. Weale, Esq., (of 
Bruges,) and Mr. Keith. 

A very curioua collection of bell emblems and inscriptions, made 
during the course of many years by Mr. John Mears, a workman in the 
employ of Messrs. Mears, of Whitechapel, was submitted. The com- 
mittee much wished that so interesting a series could be published. 

The Rev. T. Helmore sent a programme of the proposed perform- 
ance of the Motett Choir during the ensuing season. 

Mr. Seddon met the committee, and exhibited some very clever de- 
signs for Gothic furniture ; and also a patented design for a folding 
church bench, by Mr. Holmes, which may be very useful in some 
places. He also showed the designs, prepared by himself, for the re- 
storation of the magnificent church of S. Nicolas, Yarmouth. He 
promised an illustrated paper on this church for the February number of 
the Ecclesiologist, He also exhibited the drawings for the restoration 
of Oldcastle church, Monmouthshire, and Newchurch in the same 
county, also a parsonage for Holdgate, Shropshire, and some villas built 
at Wandsworth. 

Mr. Robson met the committee, and exhibited his designs for a new 
parsonage at Kyloe, Northumberland ; for a yery satisfactory new 
church at Samton, Durham; and for the rebuilding of the Gibson 
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almahouMs at Sunderland. He alao showed a watch with the face 
enamelled in a design, in which Sol and Luna were gracefully in^ 
troduced. 

The committee examined Mr. Slater's . designs for a new cheap 
church at Belfast, and his rerised designs for adding a low pyramidal 
capping to the tower of Sheen church, Staffordshire; also Mr. St. 
Anbyn's design for a new parsonage at Devonport, and for a lich* 
gate to a churchyard at S. Michael's Mount, Cornwall ; also some 
alternative designs in two styles, by Mr. Knightley, for the Master 
Bakers' Pension Society almshouses in the Lea Bridge Road ; also de* 
signs, by Mr. Buckeridge, for the chapel, &c., of the hospital or 
priory of the Holy Trinity, Ascot, Berks ; for a new church at Egut- 
poora, in the diocese of Bombay ; for the restoration of Mursley church, 
Bucks, and Streatley church, Berks ; and for a new probate registry 
lately built at Oxford. 

Mr. Keith exhibited photographs of some of his more recent works, 
including a chalice for Baliol College, Oxford ; a pastond-staff, with 
ivory crook, jewelled, with ebony staff and silver and gold mountings, 
for Bishop Tozer ; a fiill set of altar-plate, presented to All Saints' 
Home, by R. O. Barber, Esq. ; a like set for S. Matthias, Stoke New- 
ington ; a jewelled chalice for Cowley, Oxfordshire ; and a set of altar* 
plate, presented to S. Mary's, Carlton-in-Snaith, Yorkshire, by Lord 
Beaumont. 

Messrs. Lavers and Barraud forwarded for inspection some cartoons 
by Mr. Westlake, representing the Transfiguration, for a window of 
three lights in the north wall of the chancel of the church of Kingston* 
on-Thames ; also cartoons and photographs of a series of windows for 
Walton-le-Dale church, Lancashire, designed by Mr. Westlake ; also a 
cartoon, by Mr. Allen, for a window in the new Ghurrison church at 
Woolwich. 

The committee then adjourned. 



ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

At the Ordinary General Meeting held on Monday, November 30th, 1 863, 
Ewan Christian, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
M.A., FeDow, read a short paper upon the Metrical system of Weights 
and Measures, in which (whilst approving generally of the decimal sys- 
tem as favourably reported upon by Mr. Ewart's committee,) he illus- 
trated a system of his own, which he considered afforded greater faci- 
lities in working out measures of quantities, as applied to their own 
profession, and squaring and cubing the same, llie arrangements for 
the evening not admitting of the discussion of this paper, it was stated 
that the subject would be resumed at an early period after the Christ- 
mas recess. 

Mr. White, Fellow, then read a paper descriptive of Newland 
church, in the forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, with an account of its 
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restoration. The author, after some general observations, indicating 
Tery decided views on the subject of internal church arrangements, 
upon which he said he was aware difference of opinion existed amongst 
those before him, proceeded to give a highly interesting topographi- 
cal, archaeological and eodesiastical history of this celebrated edifice, 
gathered firom the resources at his command, as well as by personal 
observation, during the progress of its restoration. He then described 
the architectural features of the original building, which (he remarked) 
was evidenUy planned with the idea of subsequent additions being 
made to it, as tiie means and opportunity presented themselves. He 
traced the various grants that had been made towards the structure, 
from the grant of tile crownland, for the site of the church, in the year 
1213, to tiie subsequent munificent gifts of noble families of the loca- 
lity, by whose assistance the additions to the edifice were made from 
time to time. The chancel formed no portion of the original structure, 
although it was very unusual to build any church, however small, with- 
out a chancel. As long a period as fifteen years elapsed between the 
grant of the land and the commencement of the building, but during 
that interval the oak timber was cut from the surrounding forest, and 
ample time was allowed for its seasoning ; and there were evidences 
that the original structure was built by slow degrees. The dedication 
of the church was in honour of All Saints. Mr. White then proceeded 
to give details of the four noble aisles which formed so prominent a 
feature in this edifice. The eastern arcade was finished in the 3rear 
1^5, the western in 1253, tiie northern in 1270, and the southern 
in 1280. The external and internal doorways were then described, as 
also the tower, which bore evidences of having been an addition to the 
original structure. The walls of the tower, six feet in thickness, were 
buUt of large square ashlar stones. Throughout the church there was 
an entire absence of buttresses in the older parts. The rebuilding of 
the north wall having been necessary, he had put up two buttresses at 
that part. The chancel arch had also been rebuilt. It was also neces- 
sary to rebuild two of the arches in the south aisle, and three in the 
north aisle, in consequence of the great setUement that had taken place. 
The other portions rebuilt, were the eastern gable and the side walls of 
the transept, as also was the eastern window, which was past restora- 
tion ; but in doing that, the Perpendicular style was not reproduced. 
The same remark applied to the clerestory, believed to have been 
added towards the end of the sixteenth century, which bad reached 
such a state of decay, as to be scarcely capable of sustaining the weight 
of its roof. In the first instance, tliere was reason to hope that the 
original roof might have been saved by introducing ties ; but as the 
work progressed, the timber was found to be so decayed, that very 
littie of the oak could be used, and that only in short lengths, and suf- 
ficient oak having been found in good condition for the construction of 
the present pulpit, the remainder of the original timber was only fit for 
firewood. The peculiarities of the original roof of the edifice were 
minutely described. Having thus reviewed the structural portion of 
the building, Mr. White proceeded to give the details of the work of 
restoration, and the internal fittings and decorations. The whole of 
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the sittings were open benches ; those in the aisles folding down when 
not required, so as to preserve the noble proportions of those parts of 
the chnrch. The baptismal font had been placed at the south entrance, 
in a good open space. The chancel had been filled with carved stalls 
and dbows. The altar-table, which he found had been used as a slab 
in the pavement, he had phiced as a base to the altar, the dimensions 
being nine feet long by two feet three inches wide, which was found to 
be well suited for so large a church* The ancient effigies and frag- 
ments of brasses had been, so far as possible, preserved ; in some cases 
restorations were effected ; in others, portions which had not fellen into 
decay had been reset in fresh panels, of Caen stone, in a manner as 
far as possible to retain their original characteristics. Mr. White then 
entered at some length into a critical consideration of the general ques- 
tion of church architecture, more particularly with regard to the ritual- 
ism of the church, which, he remarked, had been too much disregarded. 
The question of church arrangement, he said, was too large a one to 
be included in the present paper, but he hoped on another occasion to 
lay his views on that subject before the Institute, and to meet with the 
same kind indulgence as had been accorded to him this evening. 

After a brief discussion of some of the points referred to in the paper, 
in which Mr. J. W. Papworth, Fellow, Mr. J. P. Seddon, Hon. Sec,, 
and the Chairman, took part, the meeting adjourned till Monday, 
December 14th, 1863. 



At the Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute, held on Monday 
evening. December 14th, 1863, Mr. T. L. Donaldson, President, in the 
chair ; Mr. W. Ute, M.P., late President, read a highly interesting 
paper on " Public Improvements in Paris and their cost.*' A succinct 
history was given of the various great public works, dating from the 
extension of the Tuileries to the Louvre, down to the present time, 
which had rendered Paris so celebrated as a city. Details of the cost 
to the state and to the municipality for the construction of new lines 
of public thoroughfare, boulevards, streets, &c., collected from the most 
authentic sources, were given, showing that an actual loss of sixty per 
cent, had resulted in a commercial point of view from those works. 
The financial plan, on which these public improvements had been 
carried out, was explained ; the state furnishing a subvention upon an 
average of one-half the outlay, whilst the other half was borne by the 
municipality ; the interest and sinking fund on the part of the latter, 
being met by the octroi upon provisions, &c., brought into the city. Mr. 
Tite stated that it was not his intention to draw comparisons between 
London and Paris, on the question of street improvements, but to show 
what public spirit had done in the latter city, and the cost at which it 
had been effected. A lengthened discussion followed the reading of 
the paper, in which Mr. A. Ashpitel (who explained the system of 
assessing damages and compensations in cases of public works, adopted 
in France), the Rev. Mr. Burgess of Chelsea. Mr. Jennings, Mr. 
Marrable, and other members took part ; in the course of which, it was 
recommended, that a Committee of the Institute should be appointed 
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to watch the proposed plans for public works — railway and otherwise 
— ^in London, and when occasion arose, to make representations of the 
case in proper quarters. It was agreed that the subject should be 
resumed at the next meeting after the Christmas recess, when measures 
would be taken for memoricdizing the government for the appointment 
of a commission on the subject of public improvements in the metro- 
polis, and other large cities and towns of the kingdom. 

The Meeting then adjourned until the 4th of January, 1864. 



At the Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute, held on Mon- 
day evening, the 4th of January, 1864, at their rooms, 9, Conduit- 
street, Hanover-square, W., the President, Professor Donaldson, in 
the chair; the decease of the late Mr. W. C. Mylne and of 
Mr. J. J. Scoles, Fellows, and of Signer Filippo Antolini, of Bo- 
logna, Italy, Hon. and Corresponding Member, were announced, 
and several new members were bedloted for and elected. The Presi- 
dent then called attention to the three sets of drawings which obtained 
the medals and prizes at the late distribution by the Royal Academy. 
The design for the hall and staircase of a royid palace, five drawings 
by Mr. R. Phene Spiers, Associate, which obtained the gold medal 
^olarahip of £25, for two years, and prizes in books : a series of 
Sgured drawings of a portion of S. Stephen's, Walbrook, six drawings 
by the same gentleman, which obtained the silver medals and books : 
and a design for a town hall and market place, three drawings, by 
Mr. T. H. Watson, Associate, done in one month within the walls of 
the Academy, which obtained the travelling studentship of £100 ; and 
which were exhibited by special request, for the inspection of the mem- 
bers of the Institute, and will be left for some days at the rooms 
for the same purpose. An interesting discussion was afterwards held 
upon the subject of a paper, read at the last Ordinary Meeting, by 
William Tite, Esq., M.P., upon the improvements in Paris ; it was 
opened by the President, who had returned for the purpose from that 
city, where he had been lately installed Associ^ Etranger of the Aca- 
demic des Beaux-Arts. The President gave a genersd description of 
the new thoroughfares which have been constructed in Paris since the 
year 1849, up to the present time, with aid from the state. The total 
works contemplated of boulevards, streets, avenues, &c., he said, re- 
presented a length of twenty-two and a half miles, of which seventeen 
miles had been already executed. The learned President also gave a 
table of the principal thoroughfares, as executed, with the lengths and 
widths of the various boulevards and streets at present opened to the 
public. He then shewed the ui^ent necessity that existed, for a com- 
prehensive scheme for improving the thoroughfares of London, and 
pointed out, that, with the numerous plans before the public for rail- 
ways and other works in the metropolis, the present was an opportune 
time for the construction of a grand scheme of improvements, cdFecting 
the whole of London. He concluded by proposing, that it be referred 
to a committee of members of the Institute, to draw up a petition to be 
submitted to Parliament and to the government, suggesting that a 
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committee should be appointed to examine into the general subject of 
street communication, and embodying Tarious recommendations made ; 
the draft of such petition to be submitted to an early meeting of the 
members. Mr. Edward Hall gave some further interesting details re- 
lative to the poblic[works in Paris. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon and Mr. C. F. Hayward, Hon. Secretaries, Mr. 
Marrable, Fellow, (who explained the propositions which he had laid 
before the Metropolitan Board of Works, while he held the appoint- 
ment as architect to that board), and the Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D., 
Hon. Member, having taken part in the discussion, more particularly 
with reference to the state of the thoroughfares of London, the motion 
of the President, for the appointment of a committee, was agreed to 
unanimously, and some of the leading members of the Institute were 
nominated to form the committee, after which the meeting adjourned 
till Monday, January 1 8th, 1864. 



THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

PBIZBS FOB WOOD CABVIMG. 

Thb committee, in awarding the prizes, report as follows :— 

" The committee of the Architectural Museum, after examining the mise- 
reres tendered for the wood-carving prizes of this year, which were offered for 
a compoution of not more than two figures, or of one figure and one animal, 
the subject being a profession, trade, or occupation, treated in modem costume, 
assign the first prize of j^O to the one marked with a red seal (author, Mr. 
John Seymour, of Tower-lane, Taunton), the subject being a stonemason 
carving a vaulting rib of Ham-hill stone. This miserere appears to us com- 
mendable alike for the ease and anatomy of the figure, the accuracy with which 
modem costome has been reproduced in a graceful form, the truthfulness to 
het of the tools, half woiked block and stroke, and the flow with which the 
moulding of the seat ramifies into foliage. It is to be regretted that its author 
should have partially sand-papered the work, although he has obviously done 
so for effect and not to save work. 

** The Committee assign the second prize of £B to the subject marked with 
a flower (author, Mr. J. M. Leach, of 1, Newmarket^road, Gambrid^), repre- 
senting a woman and child returning from gleaning, with sheaves on tneir 
heads. With much graceful treatment, and a comparative absence of sand- 
papering, this miserere is not equal to the stone-carver, either in anatomy or 
force. The figure of the woman and the child's bust are heavy, and the heavy 
flowing curls of the principal figure are untrae to actual peasant life. 

" The Committee allot an extra prize of £1. Is., or a book, at the choice of 
the competitor, to the carving marked ' Progress* (author, Mr. Alexander 
Kenmure, in the employ of Bu. Forsyth, of 8, Edward-street, Hampstead- 
road, London), representing a smith shoeing a horse. This clever composition 
fails in its practical applicability to the desired object. For instance, if it were 
really to be fixed as a miserere in any church, the hammer and the bridle 
would soon be destroyed. Moreover, Uie pose of the horse is not consistent 
with fact, and the smith's expression faus in comparison with that of the 
mason in the first prize design* This work is not sand-papered. 
TOL. zxv. H 
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** The joint Gommittee o/t the Architectunl Museum and the Ecclesiological 
Society have choeen ' The Gleaners' as the subject of the colour prize of this 
year, considering Uiat the dresses of the woman and child, besides the sheaves, 
afford a better &ld for coloration than the carver working a block of stone.'' 

A. J. B. Bb&bsford Hope, President. 

Joseph Clarke, Hon. Secretary. 



NORTHAMPTONBHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

PROFOBBD MEMORIAL TO THE RSY. T. JAMES. 

At a special meeting of the Committee of the Architectaral Society of 
the Andideacoiiry of Northampton, held at the Society's Rooms, on 
Saturday, November 21, 1863, to consider the subject of a memorial 
to the late Rev. Thomas James, it was moved by H. O. Nethercote, 
Esq., and seconded by the Rev. H. J. Barton, that the following 
resolution be adopted, and communicated by the Secretaries to the 
friends of the late Rev. T. James : — 

" The Committee at this, their first meeting since the death of the 
Rev. T. James, desire to express their high sense of the value of his 
services, both to this Society and to the cause of church restoration 
beyond as well as within the limits of this Archdeaconry, and the 
regret they feel that he should not have been spared to continue his 
work among them. They do not think that the present is a fitting 
occasion to speak of the personal loss the members of the Committee 
have suffered in one so kind and friendly, so gentle and loving, but 
they trust they may say how deeply this their own loss makes them 
sympathize with those who were yet more closely bound to him by the 
ties of relationship." 

The following resolutions were also adopted : — 

" 1. That it ia the opinion of this Committee that some permanent 
memorial be erected to the late Rev. T. James." 

" 2. That the restoration and enlargement of S. Sepulchre's church 
having for many years been a great object of Mr. James's thoughts 
and labours, and that church occupying a central position in the 
county, it would be a fitting place for such memorial ; but that the 
final decision as to the place and character of the memorial be deferred 
till the wishes of the subscribers and of Mr. James's friends can be 
ascertained." 

" 3. That the following gentlemen be appointed a Gommittee to 
carry out the above resolutions, with power to add to their number ; 
that they be requested to report progress to this Society ; and that 
they convene at a fitting time a meeting of the subscribers to the 
memorial, to decide finally on its character and position : the High 
Sheriff, Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton, the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Peterborough, W. Mackworth Dolben, Esq., H. O. Nethercote, Esq., 
W. Smyth, Esq., the Secretaries, the Librarian, and Treasurer of the 
Architectural Society." 

" 4. That the above resolutions be communicated by the Secretaries 
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to the BeTeral Societies with which Mr. Jamee was oonnectads with the 
request that they will appoint one or more additional memhm of the 
abore Committee." 

" 5. That the Northampton Banking Company and the Northampton 
Union Bank be requested to receire subscriptions." 



THB MOTBTT CHOIR. 

Thb following paper has been issued by the Committee of the Motett 
Choir: — 

" At the opening of die twenty-ieoond season of this sssoctation« it may 
not be amiss to state briefly^ for geneial informatioD« its past histoiy and pre- 
sent requirements. 

" A societT was formed in 1841 for the purpose of rsTiring the study and 
practice of the sndent choral music of the Church, ' underttsndiuff by thii 
term the lacred compositions of the best masters down to the midcUe of the 
seTenteenth century. 

^ The finest specimens of such music sre (it is well known) to be found in 
tiie senrices and anthems of the great masters of the English cathedral school, 
and in the masses snd motetts of the Italian school of Palestrina, his contem- 
ponuriesy and immediate successors. 

" From these motetts (of which, both in form and in general intention, our 
present anthems are the counterparts) the Society took its name. As the 
subjects of these compositions were uiually some pasaage of Churdi canto 
fermo, or plam jor^, tne study of this primary element of the music of the 
Church is necesssnly mvolTed in that of the canto figwrato of their com- 
posers. 

" The first efforts of the Society were devoted to the publication of speci- 
mens of this style of music, and partly to its practical iUustratiou 1^ a psid 
choir. 

^ "From ^ve to eight meetings were held each season for this latter purpose, 
till in 1845 they were discontinued, principally from want of funds. 

" In 1846 a body of amateur singers Tolunteered, under the dir««tion of the 
present honorsry precentor, to cany on the private practice of the same class 
of music;— and this is the origin of the Motett Cnoir, as at present consti- 
tuted. 

" In 1852 the ot^ects of the Motett Society were warmly espoused by the 
Ecdesiological Society, and a union of the two was formed, with the under- 
standing that three public meetings .should be held annually, at which the 
friends of the society might Jiave ue opportunity of hearing the music sung 
by the choir. 

" These musical meetings gradually drew more and more attention, and the 
original design of the Motett Sodety was consequently more leslously prose- 
eutod, and (with regard to its ranse of music) freely expanded. An increased 
ODtlay of time, attention, and funds necesssrily followed. This seemed to the 
committee of the Ecdesiological Society to render it desirable that their musical 
operations should be carried on, as at first, by a separate society, ezclosively 
devoted to these objects. The union wss therefore amicably dissolved, and in 
August, 1862, a new committee was formed, consisting of the honorsry pre- 
centor of tiie Motett Choir, and other gentiemen, who then undertook the 
responsibilities which had been fonnally resigned by the Eodesiologioal 
Society. 
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*' The raoceatful result of the tot leaaon under this new arrangement, ad 
hr at least as the practice and public illustrations of the music, and the 
amount of interest excited by them, are concerned, has encouraged the com- 
mittee to determine on continuing both the priTate and the public meetinga 
during the ensuing season, on the same footing, and with no less expenditure 
than heretofore. At the same time it is to m regretted that the list of sub- 
scribers did not, during the past season, justify any attempt to enlarge the 
scale of their operations. 

" It is to be hoped that sufficient numbers may this cominj; season be en- 
rolled in the subscription list to remove all difficulty and discouragement ; 
and that efforts found, in a Tariety of ways, to have conduced in no small 
degree to the present improvement and greater appreciation of Church music, 
may not be hampered nor brought to a close from want either of extensive 
sympathy or of hberal support. 

"It is proposed to hold one of the meetings on or about the 23rd of De- 
cember, IS63; another after Easter, and the third after Whitsuntide, 1864. 
" Rev. Thomas Hblmorb, M.A., Htm. PreoeiUort 

" 6, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
" Hkkby Gbobgb CoxHBAD, Esq., Hon. Sec. and Trmuturer, 
"25, Torrington Square. 

*' November, 1863. 

" N.B. — For the information of persons wishing to take an active share in 
the Society's musical operations, it has been thought expedient to add the 
following 

"Choir Rulbs. 

" 1. Meetings for practice are held at 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, 
every Monday, not being a Red Letter day, at 7-30 p.m., except during the 
months of January, Aug^ust, September, and October. 

" 2' R^^ulsrity of attendance at these meetings, being of vital importance 
to the efficiency of the choir, is expected of all its members. Continued neg- 
lect of this rule will exclude from the choir. 

" 3. An annual subscription of half-a-sovereign, payable in advance on the 
22nd of November, is required of all the choir (unless they are admitted by 
the precentor as non-subscribing members), and also an entrance fee of half- 
a-sovereign. 

" Further information may be had on application to the precentor or 
pretary." 



NEW CHURCHES. 

« 

S. Mary, Rtnnton, Durham. — A commendable and by no means 
unaucceaafiil attempt, by Mr. Robaon, to produce a distinctively town 
church. The style adopted is a severe form of the earliest Middle- 
Pointed ; scarcely, indeed, to be recognized as such but for the tracery 
of the th^e-light east window. Height is the predominant element of 
the design. The nave is remarkably lofty ; it has a clerestory, pierced 
with very tall trefoil-headed lancets, arranged in couplets. The tower 
is engaged at the west end of the north aisle. The belfry-stage, rising 
well above the nave-roof, is lighted by tall couplets, filled in with bold 
louvre boards. The lower stages are pierced with long ajid narrow 
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tlitc. The belfry Btaircaee is well placed on the western face, and a 
crested capinng of the well-known French type completes a highly 
^fectiye composition. In the drawing the ridge of the chaocel-roof is 
fisr too low in proportion to that of the nave, but we believe this has 
been altered in the actual, building. The proportions and fittings of 
the interior seem unexceptionable. The chancel arrangements are 
especially good. We should recommend, however, that the choir-boys' 
desks and seats be continued as far as the end of those intended for 
the clej^. On the north side, the organ-chamber would be better if 
it could have opened into the aisle as well as into the chanceL A 
spacious vestry gables to the north, beyond the organ-chamber. The 
church will hold 481 persons. We congratulate Mr. Robsonon this 
excellent and thoughtful design. 

1$. Wilfrid^ Hayward^s Heath, Susses* — ^This new church — under a 
proper Sussex dedication, which we are glad to see revived — is rising 
from the designs of Mr. Bodley. The style is a severe Oeometricsd 
Pointed, very ably treated. The plan comprises a derestoried nave 
and aisles, with a chancel, over the western part of which stands a 
very massive quadrangular tower, having a vestry, under a lean-to 
joof, on its northern side. The tower, which is considerably broader 
from north to south than from east to west, is an excellent composition^ 
with a large belfry stage, having three contiguous deeply-recessed 
lights on each face, and a saddle-back roof (wiUi its axis running east 
and west) above a plain parapet. The clerestory windows are effective 
circles. The west window, well placed in its gable, is of four lights 
with tracery; and below it there is a rather inadequate door, in 
addition to a porch at the western end of the north aisle. There is 
some baldness, we think, in the external effect of the sanctuary, 
extending as it does with blank windowless walls beyond the engaged 
tower. But we much approve of the design as a whole. 

The Priory or Hospittd of the Holy Trinity, Ascot, Berks, — Under this 
name there is rising a very large pile, intended for the use of the Devon- 
port Sisters of Mercy, llie works were originaUy begun by Mr. O. G. 
Scott, R.A. ; but, on his throwing up the commission, they have been 
continued under the able guidance of Mr. G. Buckeridge; and the 
design is as meritorious as it is unusual. Hie building is intended to 
be used as a hospital for incurable or convalescent women. The plan 
is cruciform, of very considerable dimensions. A very long quasi-nave 
is occupied as a sick ward, with separate offices for the inmates ; and 
similar ranges (divided into ' cells' for the sisters) branch off from the 
centre, after the feishion of elongated transepts : these are roofed with 
red tiles. The eastern arm of this cruciform ground- plan is occupied 
by the chapel of the establishment ; and this part of the structure* 
being the most remarkable, deserves a detailed description. Its plan 
comprises merely a small ante-chapel, and a sanctuary ending in a 
semicircular columnar apse ; round the whole of which there runs a 
continuous ambulatory, as in the White Chapel in the Tower of London. 
The chapel is furnished with returned stalls (not having subsellse). and 
there is an altar at the east end. The style is a severe early Pointed. 
The piers are circular columns, the arches being plain Pointed ones. 
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widiout even, a chamfer, though with an eztenial label. There is a 
clerestory all round, composed merely of circular lights, quatrefoiled. 
The roof is wooden ; over the apse it is coved and panelled. The win- 
dows in the surrounding aisle are lancets, coupled or tripled, all of them 
being pierced in a continuous external arcade. The central tower is 
especially massive and dignified, with a lofty belfry-chamber, lighted on 
each side by tall couplets of lancets, shafted, transomed, and filled with 
louvre-boards. It is capped by a simple octagonal broach spire. We 
think highly of the design altogether. The other arms of the cross 
are in a good secular Pointed style, very effectively rendered. The 
long arm, or nave, is of a single story ; the transepts are of two stories, 
mth a continuous cluster of stone arcading along their western sides. 
We have forgotten to notice that two chapels, styled respectively the 
Moriuary Chapel and the Chapel of Perpetual Intercession, are arranged, 
with much ingenuity, at the points of the intersection of the chapel and 
transepts, so as to be placed on the level of the upper story, and over 
the aisles of the chapel ; each chapel having an eastern window under 
a separate gable. A bas-relief of the Crucifixion, by Mr. Kedfem, has 
been placed over the chief doorway. 

Holy Trinity, Wandsworth, Surrey, -^'HaB is a church of some preten* 
sions, built in a fashionable suburban district, and apparently intended to 
accommodate a congregation holding a diversity of religious sentiment. 
The architect is a Mr. Hahn, who has chosen the flowing variety of 
Middle-Pointed. The plan of the church comprises a chancel of good 
proportion, nave, north aisle, and north transept. Preparation is made 
for the addition of a south aisle and transept, and a tower at the north« 
west angle. The chancel is badly amcnged. It is much too full of 
seats, which, we fear, are not restricted in their use to the members (tf 
the choir. In a new church there seems no excuse for such an un- 
reality. There is a good pulpit, of stone, with marble shafts, on the 
south side ; opposite to wbidi is a very unnecessary reading-desk, 
facing, in the most ridiculous manner, south-west. The seats of the 
nave are open — that is to say, they have no doors ; bat, as we under- 
stood, they are not only appropriated, but rented. The window 
tracery is not badly treated, and there is some good stained glass, es- 
peciaDy the east window, by Clayton and Bell. But there is an air of 
unreality and proprietary-chapelism about the whole building which 
considerably detracts from its artistic merit. 

8, Mark, Preston, Lancashire, — ^A sketch of this churdi, which 
is designed by Mr. Paley, of Lancaster, shows us a Middle-Pointed 
structure, with nave-aisles, transepts, an apsidal chancel, and a tower 
and spire in the angle between the south transept and the chancel. 
The tower seems to be of fair proportions — ^rather more massive than 
usual. It has the peculiarity of having an unusually small belfry- 
stage. The spire is octagonal, with pinnacles at the angles, and spire- 
lights on the cardinal faces. It is not common in these days to see 
a transept fa9ade designed, as this is, with a small circular window in 
the gable to light a gallery, and two small lights underneath it. We 
subjoin a curious description of the church, from a local newspi^r, 
which has been sent us by a correspondent : — " The church, which has 
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jost been built, is in the Gothic style of architecture of the time of the 
fourteenth century, and is built of fine Longridge stone. The interior 
of the building is lined with pressed bricks, interlined with white 
bricks above the window arches and at other points, thus giving it a 
very neat, clean, and rather peculiar appearance, the style being new 
in this ndghboorhood. The edifice will seat about 1,000 persons, and 
consists of a spacious nave with four rows of benches, transepts, a 
semi-octagonal chancel, with apse-roof springing from a perforated 
timber cornice, the groined ceiling having richly carved and gilded bosses. 
On the right of the chancel is the organ-chamber, with finely arched 
recess, the spring of the arch being supported by columns of polished 
granite. To the right and left of the chancel the choir is accommodated, 
as is becoming the system in many towns. It is intended, when occasion 
requires, to erect a gallery with one hundred more seats. There are 
now two galleries, viz., noith and south, each of which seats about one 
hundred persons. There is a large and well-executed five-light window 
above the porch at the western end of the edifice, and on each side of 
the nave are four three-light windows of varied design, the stonework 
of which is splendidly executed. The church will cost, when com- 
pleted, £6,000, or thereabouts. The front of the chancel is neatly 
tiled, and the fronts of the pews are beautifully carved^ There is a 
very handsome silver communion service, being the gift of many friend* 
of the Church, with the sacred monogram engraved on the pieces. 
The decalogue is engraved on a zinc plate, witib illuminated capitals, 
in a most elaborate manner. The decorations of the chancel are oif 
blue cloth, trimmed with yellow, the altar-cloth having a beautiful 
monogram in front. The pulpit is an excellent piece of work, and has 
been executed in Lancaster, under the superintendence of tiie archi- 
tect ; while the reading-desk is of polished oak. and stands on the left 
iA the chancel. The airchitect was Mr. E. G. Paley, of Lancaster." 

Mr. 8t. Aubyn has designed an excellent lych-gate for the Cemetery 
on 8. MiehaeVs Mount, Pensance. — ^The walls are of the local stone 
called Elvan, with dressings of granite. The treatment is good and 
simile, as becomes the material. Under a canopy formed by a pro- 
jection of the coping at the apex of the gable, is a figure of S. Chris- 
topher. We think one of S. Nicolas, the patron of mariners, would 
have been preferable. On the lych-stone a cross Calvary is incised. 

8. , Egutpoora, Bombay. — ^This is a design by Mr. Buckeridge, 

in which an attempt is made to adapt the Pointed style to the 
requirements of a tropical climate, according to the principles sug- 
gested in a paper by Mr. Cameron, C.E., which will be found in an- 
other part of our present number. The plan is cruciform ; the style is 
a very early lancet-Pointed. There is a clerestoried nave, 60 ft. by 
20 ft., separated by arcades of four frY)m its two aisles. The chancel 
consists of a chorus cantorum, 20 ft. square, forming the bottom of the 
central tower, and a spacious projecting sanctuary, 20 ft. by 20 ft., 
ending in a circular apse. There are two transepts ; that to the north 
serving as organ-chamber and vestry, while that to the south is seated 
transversely for part of the congregation. Stalls and subsellse furnish 
the cfaancd proper, beneath the tower. Tliere are three steps and a 
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low rail between the nave and chancel ; and the pnlpit atands against 
the north pier of the chancel arch. There is a aouth-westem porch ; 
and a door, unprotected by a porch, in the aouth wall of the south 
transept. There is great simplicity in the exterior appearance of the 
church. The walls are very high ; the windows very few and narrow. 
The roofs are all high-pitched. The central tower, being massive, is 
very effective* The belfry-stage has three adjacent lancets on each 
side. The capping is to be either an octagonal broach or a quadran- 
gular pyramid. The internal architectural details affect — unneces- 
sarily, as it seems to us — an early Transitional character ; the piers of 
the nave arcade, for example, having reeded Romanesque capitals. 
The design, however, as a whole, has conspicuous merit and ori- 
ginality. 



NEW PARSONAGES. 

Kyloe, Northumberland^ — A commodious house, cleverly designed 
by Mr. Robson. The most noticeable feature is a quasi-one\, formed 
by setting windows in the north-east angle, by which a magnificent 
prospect over Holy Island and the German Ocean is secured. The 
arrangement is much to be commended. 

8. Stephen's, Devonport. — ^With a site 126 ft. by 24 ft., a long, nar- 
row house was unavoidable. Mr. St. Aubyn, however, has left little to 
be desired in his design for this town parsonage. The treatment of 
the windows is excellent. We much like the principal entrance. The 
haU door is approached by a flight of stone steps through a lobby 
opening from the street by a bold archway. Above this arch is a 
capital oriel, leading one, however, to expect some more important 
room inside than a " dressing-room 10 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft." The library 
is of commendable size, and the offices are extremely well planned. 

Holdgate, Salop. — A cheap but good parsonage, by Mr. Seddon. 
The material is red brick, treated with 'much originality. 



SECULAR WORKS. 

Wb have seen some designs by Mr. Seddon for " semi-detached'* 
villas at Wandsworth, which will be an improvement on the general 
run of such buildings. The staircases are contained in semicircular 
excrescences. 

The London Master Bakers' Pension Society's Almshouses, in the 
Lea Bridge Road, already partly erected from drawings by Mr. F. £. 
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Knightley, are not in a Pointed ftyle, though the architect designed 
them in diat fashion. The alterations, however, were only superficial. 
These almshouses are endowed out of a fund formed hy the substitution 
of a money payment for the annual present of turkeys which the millers 
used to make to their customers by way of a Christmas-box. 

A District Probate Registry has been built at Oxford by Mr. G. 
Bockeridge. It is an unpretending, but not unsatisfactory, specimen 
of Domestic Pointed. The chimneys are good, though one of them in 
particular rises awkwardly enough from the coping of a gable. 

Mr. Keith exhibited, at the last meeting of the Ecclesiological Com* 
mittee, a number of photographs and drawings of various pieces of 
chnrch plate. Most of these seemed to be of a fair average merit. 
A glass cniet» for the Home at All Saints', Margaret Street, was satis- 
iactary, and seemed to be well worked : a similar one, for Mr. Le Oeyt, 
of StcJce Newington, was scarcely so graceful, especially in the handle, 
A spoon accompanying this was commonplace and poor. Some de- 
ttgns by Mr. Street were good, though somewhat stiff. Mr. R. J. 
Jones' chalice and paten we did not like. We cannot help thinking 
that a richly jewelled cup, such as that executed for Mr. R. M. Benson, 
of Cowley, Oxon, should have been far more worked. The value, of 
course, may be very great intrinsically, but of artistic arrangement of 
the stones there is absolutely nil. One of the best worked pieces, as 
far as one could judge from the photographs, was the Balliol College 
chalice. Might not the bowl of this have been deeper ? The most 
interesting of all, though at the same time in part disappointing, is 
Bishop Tozer's staff. The ivory crook is quite ungraceful, the flower 
in its centre remarkably so. It u a thousand pities that sculpture was 
not attempted : figures in metal would have been best. We should 
httve liked some transparent enamel introduced in the metalwork. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

^. John, Oldeasile, Monmouthshire, — ^This small but interesting 
church has been rebuilt by Mr. Seddon on the old foundstions. The 
plan comprises chancel, nave, and south porch. A western bell-gable 
to hold two bells has been added. Much of the character of an 
ancient church is preserved in this design. The single Romanesque 
lights of the former building have been reinserted. The ritual arrange- 
ments, however, are by no means satisfactory. 

8, , Newchurch, Monmouthshire. — ^This is another very small 

church, consisting of chancel, nave, west tower, north porch, and 
vestry. It has been rebuilt from Mr. Seddon's designs. The style is 
First- Pointed. The east window is an effective composition of two 
trefoiled lights, their own width apart, with a plain circle above, the 
motif of which seems to have been supplied by a window in the neigh- 
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bouring church of Liang wm. Some good but rather stiff pattern 
glass has been introduced. We have here again to notice the in- 
correct chancel fittings. Architects ought to show a little firmness in 
these matters. It is absolutely essential to good effect, no less than 
to ritualistic proprieties* that the seats for the clergy and choir should 
be uniformly arranged. 

8. Bartholomew^ Otford, Kent. — The interior of this church has been 
thoroughly restored, from Mr. Street's designs. It has a chancel of fiEur 
size, which has been fitted with uniform choir-seats of excellent design, 
and a nave and south aisle. A new arcade has been supplied, in place 
of the wooden posts that had long disfigured the church ; a most suc- 
cessful substitution, the details of pillars and arches being eztrem^y 
simple, and quite in keeping with the rest of the building. The seats 
in the nave and aisle are low and open. There is a well-placed stone 
pulpit on the north side. The altar is of goodly proportions, and has a 
super-altar of marble, let into the east w^l. 

SS. Peter and Paul, Sloreham, Kent. — Restorations are in progress in 
this church, under the direction of Mr. Woodyer. The nave and south 
aisle have been filled with good open benches ; a vestry (it serves also 
as an organ- chamber) has been built on the north of the chancel, which 
has received a new roof. In the churchyard, a lych-gate of good form, 
but inferior detail, has been erected. Mr. Woodyer is not responsible 
for this. Shoreham church is remarkable for possessing the nearest 
approach to a roodloft that the county of Kent can boast of. 

8, Mary, Mursley, Bucks. — This small Third-Pointed church, of 
small architectural value or interest, is about to be restored by Mr. C. 
Buckeridge. The new arrangements are satisfactory, except that a 
more formal '* reading-pew" is made of the westernmost stall of the 
south side than we quite like to see. For the rest, a judicious con- 
servatism can scarcely go wrong in a work of this kind. 

8. Mary, 8treatley, Berks. — Here again a small church, only holding 
two hundred people, is to be restored by Mr. C. Buckeridge. The 
old arcades remain, but have been walled up. They are to be opened 
out, and the aisles rebuilt. We note a very long chancel, longer even 
than the nave, well managed as to levels ; and with stall-like benches 
and subsellee at its western end. Here also, however, the clergyman's 
stall is needlessly dignified into a quasi-reading desk. The building 
itself is of much interest. The nave, with arcades of three, is of the 
earliest Pointed, with low cylindrical piers. The chancel, which re- 
quires to be wholly rebuilt (though the old style will be preserved) is 
still more severe, with very narrow Pointed-headed lancets, deeply re- 
cessed and splayed, shafted and moulded externally, and an unequal 
triplet of lancets in the east wall. Mr. Buckeridge has added a low 
chancel-screen, with metal gates and cresting, and also an arcaded 
reredos, flanked by^curtains or hangings. 
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NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

THB VBB OF C0PB8 IN THE BKGLI8H CHUBCH. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — I wish to call attention to a curious fact in the history of ritual 
in England, which is well enough known to all» but which does not 
seem to have had its proper weight, as a guide to present practice. 

The rubric which specifies the habit to be worn by the celebrant at 
the Holy Communion, orders " a white alb plain, with a vestment or 
cope J" It is, in the first place, curious that the cope should be men- 
tioned at aU ; but what is far more remarkable is the fact that, though 
a choice was thus left, it has been the invariable custom of the English 
Church (wherever carelessness has not brought about the disuse of the 
Eucharistic vestments altogether) to celebrate in a cope and not a cha- 
suble. So decided is this exclusion of the older habit that I doubt if 
a single instance can be found of the use of the chasuble since the 
Reformation : whereas the cope was for generations after that event 
universal in English churches ; it has continued to be worn in some 
cathedrals almost within the present century, while in the Coronation 
Service it still survives as a living use of the Anglican Church. 

As a matter of antiquarianism it would be very interesting to search 
for the rise of the curious, but universal departure from earlier custom, 
and to endeavour to trace the causes which have brought it about. One 
thing is evident* that in the change there was no gain of simplicity ; 
the cope could never have been preferred as lees gorgeous than the 
chasuble. The perfectly free choice given by the rubric (with a pre- 
ference, indeed, for the chasuble) shows clearly that this was a matter 
in which the reform made no change ; rather it gives us a hint that 
already the two habits were equally in vogue ; while so universal is 
the preference for the cope, which we can trace back to the earliest 
years of the English Service-book, that it can hardly have been, even 
then, a new thing. It is impossible to account for a practice so general 
but by supposing that already, before the Reformation, it had been 
adopted in the greater number of churches. 

However this may be, we have a curious and, I suppose, unique 
custom of the English Church, one which so far from being dead and 
needing revival, is still living in an unbroken, if feeble, tradition. We 
have here a tradition on which a man may with all boldness, morally 
and legally, take his stand, who desires to see the Eucharist celebrated 
with a dignity greater than that of the lesser services ; a tradition, 
which if it ever expanded again into a general custom, would not be 
the valueless revival of a rule, more technically correct, perhaps, but 
unknown in England for centuries, but the fresh growth of a local and 
peculiar use never quite extinct among us. To it we might well point 
as an evidence that in reviving from the lethargy of the past, the Eng- 
lish Church has, neither to begin a poor imitation of foreign uses, nor 
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to go back in mere antiquarianism to the England of three or even six 
centuries ago, but only to give a new vigour to the traditions of cus- 
toms which were once universal. 

The value of a custom like this in the scarcity of those links which 
bind us to the past, seems to me simply infinite. This is a use peat' 
liar to England : in this vestment men have celebrated who are es- 
teemed the martyrs of the reformed Church. One cannot trace back» 
however slightly, the history of its use, without finding oneself among 
the most stirring times of modem Church history. Lastly it is one of 
those customs, only too scarce, which not as revivals but as living tra- 
ditions connect us with the Church before the Reformation. 

All this too many are prepared to forego for the sake of a lifeless 
uniformity with other Western churches, and a merely antiquarian 
correctness. 

& 

Cambridge, Nov. 4th, 1863. 

7b the Editor of the Eeclesiologist. 

Snt, — Will you allow me to call the attention of ecclesiologists to 
the violation of right principles which is being perpetrated in a new 
church now in course of erection at Bickley, near Bromley in Kent. 
In this church a great deal of money has been wasted in superfluous 
external ornamentation, on the porch for example, while the interior 
of the building is far from satisfactory. There is a tolerably good 
lancet arch in the tower at the west end, but it is spoilt by the intro- 
duction of a nasty little gallery. The Commandments, &c., are con- 
spicuously ugly on either side of the altar, on black marble tomb- 
stones with incised gold letters, and raised upon coloured marble 
columns. The altar is most ridiculously low. The open seats are 
divided into little spaces like sheep pens. The reading-pew faces due 
west, although the chancel is arranged for choir-stalls. Pray take 
some notice of this extraordinary structure while there is yet time for 
improvement ; it is a pity that a building, in many respects really 
good, should be spoilt by these absurd blunders. 

I am, sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

A LOYBB OF G00I> TiLSTS. 

Weston 8. Mary, Spalding, Mth Nov., 1868. 

Sia» — In '*' Hints to Churchwardens/' published by your Society in 
1851 (Masters), the west end of the church is said to be the proper 
place for the organ. Has this not been corrected by subsequent hints ? 
If not, would the Society take an early opportunity of rectifying the 
error or qualifying the observation ? 

It is utterly impossible for choristers in the chancel of a large church 
to sing WITH the organ so far removed. If the grand organ be at the 
west end for processional use, and a small organ used for the choir, I 
would quite agree with the arrangement, as I recommended in my 
paper on Croyland Abbey in 1855, as published by the linoolnshire 
Architectural Society ; but to state broadly that the proper place for 
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the oigan is at the west end of the church, induces such im] 

to the proper arrangements of a church, that I hope every means will 

he taken to correct the statement. 

A new paper of " Hints to Churchwardens" would be very valuable, 
for they are now much more inclined to listen and to act than they 
were in 1851. 

I am» yours truly, 

BnWAJlD MOOBB. 

[Mr. Moore is quite right ; and the assertion in our old publication 
is only true when, as he says, there can be a separate organ for the 
choir.] 

OLD GABOIi MUSIC 

To Ike Editor of the Eeelesiologist. 

Mt dbab Sib, — Would you kindly allow me to ask your readers, if 
they can furnish me with any information respecting the custom of 
carol-singing ; or if they have any means of getting hold of old Christ- 
mas melodies, or words of carols, and have no particular use for them, 
to kindly let me have them. I should be very glad to meet with the 
old music of the "Seven Joys of our Lady;" ••The Holy Well;" 
" As Joseph was a- walking," &c. There are many quaint airs still 
lingering in quiet out-of-the-way places, which ought not to be lost 
for ever, if it is possible to preserve them. 

I am your faithful servant, 

8. Paul, Ckurcktown, Penzance, "Ed. Sbdoiito. 

We have been much pleased with some designs for furniture in 
Pointed style, drawn by Mr. J. P. Seddon. They include a side-board, 
with a miixor and plate-stand above, and a wine cooler below ; a 
common wardrobe ; a book-stand and dining-room chair ; a cabinet ; 
an octagonal dinner-table; glass firescreens, &c. Many of these 
things were designed on comnussion. All, we believe, may be obtained 
at reasonable prices at Messrs. Seddon's, of South Molton Street. 
The ingenuity and taste displayed in these designs are very great. 
But we confess to some doubts as to the cheapness of the articles. 
We should like to see the prices tested by a comparison with the 
priced catalogues of some of the large furnishing houses. 

We have to thank Mr. Gordon M. Hills for a copy of his interesting 
paper on the Priories of Ulvescroft and Charley in Leicestershire, with 
a description and ground-plan of the Ulvescroft ruins. These priories 
were situated in Chamwood Forest, about eight miles from Leicester. 
The notice is a very complete historical summary. Mr. HiDs concludes 
with noticing the pensions which were granted to the prior, sub-prior, 
and canons of the house at its dissolution in 1539. The' sub-prior 
and four of the brethren were still in receipt of their pensions in 1553. 

A correspondent sends us a pleasant circular, which describes, with 
a diagram of the machinery employed, a pretended new invention for 
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shortening sermons. We print it in estenso, though we are anable to 
reproduce the illustrations : — 

** Bones and Philtis, No. 0, Circus Square, Londiogham, beg to draw the 
attention of the Clergy, Churchwardens, and Laity in general, to their laat 
new and most important inyention, celled the ' Sermon-Soortener,' represented 
in the accompanying disgram. 

" It will be genendly admitted that the greatest want of the present day is 
some method of shortening sermons. The iuTcntor, after suiFering many a 
long and wearisome diicourse, at length turned the time to a profitable use, 
an£ by careful thought, developed the mschine shown in the above illustra- 
tion, capable of being adapted to any pulpit : by a simple kind of clock-work 
the book-rest closes, with the sermon-book, at an appointed moment. 

*' It is believed that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the cloring of 
the book would infallibly terminate the sermon; but the remaining case being 
preeLsely that in which the need is greatest, the inventor felt that his studies 
were incomplete, unless he were prepared to meet and combat the most 
extreme cases. He therefore sate out another very severe course, during 
which he mentally adapted his discovery to an arrangement believed to be 
infallible. 

" Over the pulpit is a moveable canopy, which may be designed so as to 
add greatly to the appearance of the church; it is raised to its ordinary 
position by the clerk, by means of a winch ; clock-work of a similar descrip- 
tion to the above, is set in motion. At from three to five minutes before the 
appointed time, it gives a loud, distinct click, technically termed ' a warning ;' 
and, at the precise moment fixed, the canopy descends, and the pKacher^ as 
well as the sermon-book, is shut up. 

" In either form of the invention, the duration of the sermon is determined 
by shortening or lengthening a graduated pendulum, the length of which is 
usually adapted to periods of between fifteen and thirty minutes ; but for the 
convenience of Dissenters, a variety has been prepared, which is capable of 
going for forty-eight hours." 

A Sussex correspondent mentions, in terms of high commendation, 
the addition or rather rebuilding of a chancel to Madehurst Church, 
Sussex, by Mr. Jackson, architect, of London. A north aisle has also 
been added. Some fragments of carved stonework have been discovered. 
These ought certainly to be carefully preserved. 

Mr. E. Sedding has published, very seasonably, a series of Antieni 
Carols for Christmas and other Seasons, arranged for four voices 
(Masters^) He has added a very quaint preface. The melodies are 
ancient and very curious. 

By some oversight we have never yet acknowledged the admirable 
Sermon on the Sanctity of Christian Art, published by the Bishop of 
Brechin (Edinburgh ; Edmonston and Douglas.) It was preached at 
the reopening of the Chapel at Roslin. 

Mr. GK)dwin has added to many former services of the same kind a 
valuable reprint, with numerous illustrations, of some of his papers in 
the Builder on the evils of overcrowded houses in London. These 
appear in a very attractive volume, to which he has given the titlCj 
" Another Blow for Life" (London : W. H. Allen.) 
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THB BASIUCA OF S. CLEMENTE, ROME. 

Im a letter from Rome which appeared in one of oar last year's nam* 
berSpl allosioa was made to the discovery of a fresco in the narthev, 
representing the translation of the body of S. Cyril from the Vatican 
to the basilica of S. Clemente, where it was entombed. The writer 
stated that this picture was not then entirely disencumbered from the 
rubbish of ages which concealed it, and that the inscription and the 
subject of it could only be given. The earth has now been cleared 
away, and the funeral procession has proved to be, as was conjectured,' 
that of the great Apostle of the Sclaves. The body of the Saint, 
vested in his episcopal robes, reclines upon a bier borne by four young 
men, richly attired, whilst two thurifers toss their smoking censers in 
the air. Pope Nicholas I. in his pontifical dress, accompanied by a 
deacon bearing a cross, follows the procession at the head of a crowd 
of the clergy and people, three of whom carry small embroidered stan* 
dards surmounted by the Greek cross. The procession advances to- 
wards a small chapel or oratory where, in the midst of his ecclesiastics, 
the Pontiff stands at the altar with outstretched arms, saluting the 
people : " Paz Domini sit semper vobiscum." Our readers will recol- 
lect that a plain brick tomb' was discovered in opening out the southern 
aisle of the subterranean basilica, which in position corresponds with 
that wherein S. Cyril was interred. No remains, however, were found 
in it, and its authenticity, like so much of the history of the old basi- 
lica, must for the present be left to conjecture. 

After the exhumation of this fresco was completed, Father Mullooly 
began to push his excavations in the narthex northwards, or towards 
the rear of the chapel of S. Dominic^ of the modem church. Between 
this point and the procession of S. Cyril, a corresponding pier was dis- 
covered which, as spade and shovel slowly removed the loose, dry rub- 

> No. CLVL, June, 1863, p. 141. 

' Bnlletino di Archeologia CrUtiana, Feb. 3, 1863. 

' Marked 13 on the plan. 

* See plan of modem church, No. 8. 
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bish, was seen to be adorned with paintings rivalling in execution, and 
in freshness of colour, any of those before described in our pages, and 
surpassmg them, if possible, in interest, for they depicted a well-known 
legend of a miracle performed at the submarine tomb of the patron 
saint of the basilica, S. Glemente. 

The picture, as already shown to be the case on the other piers, 
is divided into three compartments, each containing a distinct sub- 
ject. The uppermost one, as usual, was cut off by the foundations of 
the more modern church, and nothing is left of it but the feet of some 
figures, and the rippling lines which indicate the sea. Of the inscrip- 
tion below the following letters and words only remain, — 

(Broken words and letters.) tvmvlv pabat anols istvm, 

but they are sufficient to lead to the belief that the picture was intended 
to represent the construction of the submarine tomb of S. Clement by 
the hands of angels. 

The centre compartment illustrates the legend, referred to by various 
writers, of the recovery of the widow's son who had been accidentally 
left at the foot of the tomb at the last anniversary of the retirement 
of the waters.^ In one corner is seen a procession of priests and people 
approaching the tomb from the town of Kherson, the word Cersona 
being written beneath the entrance gate from which they are sallying 
forth. The tomb or temple surrounded by the waters of the sea filled 
with swimming sepia and other fishes, is adorned with lamps, can- 
dlesticks, curtains, and a rich cloth, and to one side of it is attached a 
curiously shaped anchor, the instrument used in the martpdom of the 
Saint by drowning in the Euxine, near the Tauric Chersonese. At one 
side of the altar stands the widow with her child in her arms, and at 
the foot of the tomb the same figures are repeated ; but here she stoops 
down towards her boy, who recognizes his mother as he awakes from 
his twelvemonth's sleep.' The words mvlibr tidya and pykb esta- 
blish their identity, and the epigraph below explains the story of the 
picture : — 

INTBOBB ECCB lACBT &BPBTIT QVB PBBVIA HATBB. 

A rich arabesque with birds divides this from the lowest compartment 
where there is a fine medallion of S. Clement, with nimbus and ton- 
sure, in the act of giving his blessing with his right hand, and holding 
a closed book in his left. Below the portrait is the following hexa- 
meter : — 

'' Me prece querentes ettote noeiva caventes." 

On either side stand the full-length figures of Beno de Rapiza, and his 
wife Maria, holding candles or "cerini," with their names written 
vertically, a form of frequent occurrence in these inscriptions : Beno, 

1 See S. Gregorii Episcopi TnroneDsis Opera Omnia, cap. xzzt. ** Nunc antem 
in die sollemnitatiB qua (Nov. 23) recedit mare per tria miUia, nocnmqae ingre- 
dientibua iter prtebeni,*' &c. 

* ** Nescire ae ait, si anniu integer prBteriiset : tantum dormiiase ae anari aopore 
in nnina noctis apatio satimabat." S. Gragory of Tours. 
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Ihmma Maria, and near them their 8on, PueruktM Clement. To the 
right of Beno are the figures of a woman with a female child. Of the 
name of the former only two letters G B remain, hut that of the child, 
AltUia, is distinct, and vertically written. The group probably repre- 
sents the daughter of Beno with her attendant or nurse. 

In onr description^ of the fresco discovered in October, 1861, we 
showed that it was presented to the church by the same Beno, and 
Maria his wife, P. Amore Di Et Beaii Clementie, and we here again 
find them appearing as benefactors, having caused this decoration to 
be added at their expense. The following inscription is painted on a 
panel in the picture, near the figure of Domma Maria ; — 

+ In nomi 
ne Dni 
Ego Beno 
de Rapiza 
p. Amore 
BeatiCle 

mentis 

et redemp 

tione am 

mee piogere fe 

cit. 

In the registers of the Lateran tbe name of Beno de Rapiza may be 
Ibond, as an inhabitant of this quarter of Rome, from a.d. 1080 until 
after a.d. 1 105, and not, as erroneously stated by a late writer in the 
Quarterly Review,^ so late as the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
This is doubtless the same individual who dedicated the two frescoes 
in the old church, and it is therefore probable that the picture of the 
miracle at the tomb was one of, if not the most modem in the basilica, 
and was painted shortly before its destruction in A.n. 1084. Hence 
the extraordinary freshness of colour, and its superior state of preser- 
vation. 

During ^he past summer and autumn, the indefatigable Prior has 
pressed forward the excavations, and built up supporting arches and 
piers of excellent Roman brickwork, undeterred by the unusually fierce 
heat of the last Roman dog-days, and the malarious nature of the sub* 
terranean atmosphere. He has been checlced and retarded by no ob* 
stacle but that stem and uncompromising one — an empty purse. ' For 
this reason, and also because we believe that every ecclesiological tra^ 
Teller will find a ** Romam causa videndi" in the rapid prosecution of 
his interesting explorations, we earnestly solicit for Father MuUooly 
some aid more substantial than the compliments and good wishes of 
our archaeologists. 

The exploration of the narthex is still proceeding. In clearing out 
the space in the immediate front of the last fresco, the Prior has disco* 
vered on the opposite wall a painting of an angel presenting a priest 
kneeling to our SAVioua. The name of S. Clement appears on one side 
in a vertical line. This is probably a portion of a large composition » 

' No. CLV., Apra, 1863, p. 95. 

' Quarterly Review, No. 229, Janiiary, 1864, pp. 231—2. 
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not yet laid bare, paioted in the tame style as the other frescoes, but 
somewhat more rich in the decorative details of the vestments of ^e 
figures, and of the books which they hold. 

We hope to be able in our next number to describe this painting 
more fully, when the rubbish which conceals it has been entirely re- 
moved, and an accurate drawing and photographs have been taken. 

In conclusion we venture to remind our readers that the book of 
donations for S. Clemente is still lying at 78, New Bond Street, and 
that all that is thus collected wUl be forwarded to the Prior without 
delay, by the same channel through which some acceptable contribu- 
tions have already flowed into his exchequer. 



THORSHAVN AND KIRKBOE. 

Thobshayk is the capital of the Faroes, and is situated in the 
Island of Stromsoe. About six English miles to the west, on the 
edge of the sea which separates Stromsoe from Hesto, Sando, and 
Kolter, lies the small village of Kirkboe, or as we should say, Kirkby. 
Here are the walls of a church, said to have been built by a bishop, 
but never finished. It consists of a body, with one window at the 
west and another at the east end ; five windows and a door on the 
south side, and one window on the north, and a chapel or chantry 
attached to the north-east corner, opening into the body of the church 
by an arch. This chantry appears to have had a groined roof, and 
has two windows at the east and west ends. The walls of this church 
are built of the rock of the country, rough, and the windows which 
are rather acutely Pointed, appear to have had tracery of a decorated 
character ; the mouldings are much perished. Inserted in the south 
wall in the interior are several small incised stones with crosses on 
them, and on the exterior, near the east window, a crucifixion with an 
inscription ; these dark grey stones are of a difiTerent quality from the 
stone in the neighbourhood, and must have been brought from a dis- 
tance. Near the west end of the church are the small remains of a 
building which appears to be co-eval, and are said to have been the 
bishop's house. At a short distance, still nearer the sea, is the church 
now in use, a long low edifice, with nothing of architectural character 
to give any idea of its date, but said by the inhabitants to be older 
than the ruined church. In it are a number of open seats of fir wood, 
with the ends carved. Some have coats of arms which I took to be 
those of Denmark, Norway, and Holstein, some have figures of saints, 
and on one are two figures which I took for the Salutation. Near the 
altar is a chair or throne with a canopy, covered with carved work, 
which reminded me of that in Borgund church, in Norway, partly 
Norman in its character. On either side of the communion table 
were two mutilated figures in wood of considerable size, — one of our 
LoBD on the cross, the other the Virgin and Child, both of a high 
order of art. Having only a quarter of an hour to spare before I was 
obliged to return over the hill to reach Thorshavn in time for the 
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sailing of the steamer in whicb I was a passenger, I can only give a 
▼ery imperfect account of these interesting remains. I obsenred one 
sculptured grave-stone between the two churches in the grass. 

Thorshavn has a church of considerable siae, chiefly of wood, and 
showing no vestige of antiquity, but I think it probable that other 
MedisBval remains besides Kirkbde might be found if the Faroes were 
carefully explored. 

The people are a very fine race, fair, tall, and athletic. Some of the 
young men with their blue eyes, golden hair and whiskers, even white 
teeth, and regular features, were the very types of the Northern Vi- 
kings, and very like the men belonging to the finest regiments of the 
Panish army. 

C.A. 



BOSHAM. 



Thb visitors to Goodwood, when admiring the prospect from the 
Downs towards the sea, and the travellers along the South Coast 
Railway between Chichester and Portsmouth, may no doubt have 
remarked a simple but picturesque church spire on the margin of the 
arm of the sea, whi(^ gives interest to the landscape. That is 
Bosham — now a little-noticed fishing village, but in old times a royal 
residence, and the cradle of Christianity on our South Coast, to which 
we invite attention. 

From its sheltered situation, affording a pleasant landing place, it 
became one of the earliest inhabited spots in the district, where the 
Romans established themselves. Here was Vespasian's camp, and 
important buildings near it, while on the site of the present church 
stood, in the days of Constantine, a basilica used as a Christian 
temple, of which a relic still exists in the bowl of the present font, 
probably the only one of its date in England so used. Next, Saxon 
chieftains chose Bosham as a hunting residence, and its surrounding 
woods were enlivened by the horn and hounds of Earl Godwin, and 
Harold, the last of the Saxon kings. The celebrated Bayeux tapestry 
represents a primitive church, and Harold with his suite proceeding to 
his palace at Bosham, from whence his vessel was driven by stress of 
weather to the Norman coast, the eventual consequences of which 
were the successful invasion of England by William I. 

It would be too long to describe aU the vicissitudes of this once 
favourite seat of royalty. Canute the Dane loved the place, where, as 
tradition assertSy a fair young princess his daughter lies interred in an 
early grave ; and it has also been believed that his celebrated rebuke 
of his flatterers took place here, and not, as generally believed, at 
Southampton, a distance of about twenty-five miles. 

After the Conquest Bosham was granted to various great barons — 
the Albinia, the Earls of Pembroke, and Dukes of Norfolk, from whom 
it passed, five centuries ago, to the Earls of Berkeley, themselves 
lineslly descended from Hardinge, a Danish king. Although the 
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present noble lord of the manor, and owner of Berkeley Castle, reside? 
at a distance, yet the undertaking we are now about to advocate is 
generously promoted and assisted by him, and especially by those of 
his family who are resident nearest to the spot, and who naturally take 
a lively interest in its welfieire. 

It is, however, not so much with the transmission of the demesne 
to knights of former days (however interesting) that we have now to 
deal, as with ecclesiastical matters. In very early times there existed 
a small cell of recluses, presided over by a northern monk called Dicul, 
who endeavoured to introduce the religion of the Cross among the 
Pagan natives. Little success, however, seems to have attended their 
efforts* and their small wooden chapel attracted only few worshippers 
until &bout 680, when S. Wilfrid, the exiled Archbishop of York, landed 
on the shores of Sussex. Being a more energetic and eloquent man 
than the pious but inactive anchorites who preceded him, he obtained a 
grant of territory from Edilwalch, King of the South Saxons, and soon 
overthrew the religion of Thor and Odin, never to be again revived. 
These rude native slaves or serfs were, it is said, so ignorant even of 
the more necessary arts of life, as to be unable to catch the fish 
abounding in their waters. Wilfrid taught them to make and use 
nets, improving their condition both temporally and spiritually. He 
made them freemen and Christians. Such was the work of the first 
Bishop of the Sussex diocese — a missionary Bishop in its true sense, 
founding the see of Chichester at Selsey. 

In the twelfth century Bosham was granted to Warlewart, Bishop 
of Exeter, who established a collegiate chapter of secular canons. By 
this prelate the edifice of the present church was raised, though many 
portions, including its tower (the highest in the country of Saxon 
work), are anterior to the Conquest ; not the least interesting of which 
is an early vaulted crjrpt in the south aisle, said to communicate with 
the college buildings by a subterranean passage. 

Many and bitter contestations are recorded between the successive 
Bishops of Chichester and Exeter, with regard to jurisdiction over the 
church and chapter; the one prelate relying on his local jurisdiction, 
and the other on his grants from the crown. But such mediaeval 
disputes are not now needful to mention. A darker day arose for the 
church in the reign of Henry the Eighth, when the Collegiate Chapter 
of Bosham was most unfairly made to share the fate of the monaste- 
ries ; for though not exactly of a monastic order, yet it was rich, and 
consequently was dissolved and its revenues confiscated. The g^reat 
tithes, extending over several parishes, were sold, exchanged, and 
resold to various persons successively, till ultimately in 1862 they have 
become the property of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; the parish 
itself, which contains near 1200 souls, being now under the charge of 
a vicar, with but a moderate stipend, instead of a college of wealthy 
canons. 

From this short historical sketch, it will surprise no one to learn 
that the edifice needs restoration, after centuries of neglect — a new 
roof, with other repairs, becoming a manifest necessity. The requisite 
substantial repairs to the Early English chancel are, however, now 
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legnn at the coat of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, on condition of 
the remainder being performed by the parish. But as this forms only 
a comparatively small portion of what is needed, the body of the 
church must be renovated by the inhabitants. Willing indeed they 
are, but being chiefly poor persons, they cannot from their own 
resources raise upwards of £1600* the estimated sum requisite, of 
which only about £600 have yet been subscribed. It is thought 
under these circumstances that the Committee nominated to conduct 
the restoration may fairly invite the public as well as the people of 
Sussex to contribute to the good work of restoring the edifice of 
Bishop Warlewart, not perhaps to all its ancient splendour, but to 
something more decent and becoming for Divine worship; remem*^ 
bering that Bosham was the first place in Sussex to receive the light 
of the Gospel, and may be weU therefore considered as the original 
mother church of Chichester, and the ancient South Saxon kingdom 
now called Sussex. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by any member of the 
Committee, or Messrs. Oruggen and Comper, Bankers, Chichester. 
The execution of the work is entrusted to Mr. Christian, Architect to 
die Ecclesiastical Commission. 



THE ROUND CHAPEL OF LUDLOW : A PLEA FOR ITS 

PRESERVATION. 

To the Editor of the Eccheiologiat. 

Sia, — ^Will you allow me a corner in your journal to invite the atten- 
tion of those responsible for it to the lamentable state of the above- 
named interesting monument ? I turned aside on a journey last autumn 
to spend a day at Ludlow, and was indeed well repaid by the enjoyment 
which the visit afforded. But it is not my present purpose to dwell on 
the picturesque aspect of the town, its choice old scraps, or prouder 
antiquarian treasures, of a secular kind. Nor will I do more than just 
mention the fine church of S. Laurence, on the restoration of which 
6. G. Scott's master-hand has lately expended the ample funds placed 
by local munificence at his command. My sole object in addressing 
you is to speak a few words of kindly expostulation, on behalf of a 
building, contrasting painfully with this splendid parish church — the 
neglected Norman chapel of the castie. 

For those not acquainted with the locality, it may be desirable to 
premise, that the chapel is reached by passing from the broad street, at 
the summit of the hill on which Ludlow stands, beneath the gate-house 
wherein BuUer is said to have composed his '* Hudibras," and so into 
the outer castie-yard. Crossing the green sward which carpets this 
enclosure, and the dry moat beyond, the visitor reaches the inner gate 
between the original keep and a group of later domestic buildings. 
Admitted by this gate to the inner court yard, he is at first sight 
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Btnick by Uie impottng pilea of majeitio rains wbiok oonfrant hini ; if 
ruiiM they ought to be called, that laok little more than rooft and 
floora to become again a princely habitation. But the eccleaiologiat's 
eye soon reeta with deeper interest upon an isolated, eiroular, toirer* 
like structure, marked with the insignia of (ugker antiquity than that 
of the general mass. This was once the Tencvated house of pimyer ; 
but has become in the course of years the desolate chapel of Ludlow, 
it is represented to have been the work of Jooe de Dinan, on wkons 
the unfinished castle was conferred by Henry I., and who completed 
and held it, during that and the succeeding reign. 

The chapel was dedicated to S. Mary Magdalen. Its western seg* 
ment is pierced by a handsome Romanesque doorwmy, fringed with 
luxuriant chevron mouldings ; the interior is lined with bluik areadtng of 
the same style, carried round from the jambs of the entrance to the verge 
of the chanceUarch ; which is another beautiful Norman feature. Above 
the arcading, toward the west, project a few corbels, formerly supporting 
a gallery, apparently of more recent date than the building. Access 
to it seems only to have been obtained through one of the original 
windows on the northern side, modified for the purpose, and said to 
have been connected by a covered way with the adjacent apartments 
of state. The enriched chancel-arch leads to no chancel now ; for the 
latter, whether at first simply apsidal, or prolonged (as was undoubtedly 
the case eventually), has been levelled with the soil. 

Such is the ancient oratory of S. Mary Magdalen of Ludlow. The 
winds of heaven rush freely through its vacant portal and unglazed win- 
dows, sweep unconfined along the roofless walls, and escape at the void 
where once God's altar stood. Alas ! in these days, they waft neither 
incense nor devotion upward from thai waste sanctuary. 

The thoughtful man muses, as he recalls tbe saddening scene, and links 
with it the reproachful appeal engraven hard by — " Hominibus ingratis 
loquimini lapides ;" why should so valuable a gem of ancient sacred art 
be thus sacrificed and perish ? Is the building irreparably ruined ? Is it 
(like some of similar antiquity) unmanageable from very vastness and 
grandeur ? Would it cost so extravagant a sum to reinstate and preserve 
it, that the idea is visionary, and could not be entertained ? Or is the 
possessor an apathetic man, uninfluenced by hallowed and time-hon- 
oured associations, — a worldly and selfish egotist, who deems it no 
disgrace to dwell in ceiled houses, while that of God lies uncared for, 
«*-is he a short-sighted Puritan, or a hostile separatist ? 

Quite the reverse. As respects the fabric, its circular walls are 
upright, firm, and sound ; for its constructors 

<* built as they 
Who hoped these stones might tee the day 
When Chbist retams ; and thoie strong walls 
Still stand erect, when judgment calls.'* 

The decorative carving is comparatively little injured by time or vio- 
lence : the dimensions are moderate, and consequently the expense of 
a restoration would be inconsiderable. The owner is a nobleman well 
known for his hereditary interest in tbe Church cause, himself a liberal 



«nd testefol ohnrbh-lrailder, a dbtmgiibhed member of the Ecdesiolo- 
gical Society, — ^in a word, an earnest. Catholic-minded Churchman. 
How then is the mriancholy condition of the round chapel to be recon- 
dled with these unquestionable facts ? I know not. The mere utili- 
tarian*s faithless *' Cui bono?*' would hardly find utterance from such 
a source, as a valid plea for inaction. Perhaps especial notice has 
nerer been drawn to the circumstances in the proper quarter. It may 
not improbably haye been oyerlooked, that one of the few round churches 
in the kingdom stands in Ludlow castle, a monument of medissval skill 
and piety ; but no less a memorial of subsequent cupidity, and of yet 
later neglect. Must the reproach continue ? Shall the apostrophized 
atones still cry out in vain ? Let it not be said, that the example set 
by the Cambridge Camden Society in its early days, and followed alike 
in the maaufMturing town, in the obscure village, and by the Tenk- 
plars of London, — wherever a round church remained, — shall be per- 
manently disregarded here. 

A bijou specimen of that beautiful type of early Christian arch!* 
lecture has come down to our times, preserving in spite of spoliation 
its stability essentially unimpaired, and iu characteristic decorations 
QBCfffaeed. I am loath to believe that, if attention is awakened in a 
kindly spirit to the subject, this most interesting chapel (though hitherto 
less fortunate than those sister-fabrics, which have fallen to the care of 
commoners) will, being bequeathed to noble hands, by them be aban- 
doned ignobly to decay. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

F. S. A. 



&BLL.RIN6ING. 

Wa have been requested to reprint the following paper : — 

**CopY of a letter from the Rev. Henry Thomas EUscombe, M.A. Oxon. 
P.A.S. Rector of Clyst St. George, Devon, and Contributing ^i^y^i 
read at the Ordinary General Meeting of the Royal Institute of Bntish 
Aiehitects,held on Monday, the 4th January, 1864 ; containing informatioii 
relative to Bell-ringing, &c.— in reference to the Paper on Newland Church, 
by W. White, Fellow, read at the Ordinary General Meetmg, held on 
Monday, the dOth November, 1863. 

•« To John W. Papwobth, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

" Dbab Sib,— I have been very much interested in your discussion with 
Mr. White, about the Bell-Ringers' place, after his very able thongh some- 
what pertinacious paper on Newland Ghupch, an reported m the Sessional 
Paperiof the Institute. Part I, No. 3, pp. 40 and 41, of the present Session. 
I have long contended for bringing the Ringers domadptmmentumettn 
coMpectu ecelesim ; they and churchwardens may make difficulties, hut there 
are few, if any, but what may be got over by consulting those who know how 
to make the arrangement. Here we have a very beautifiil western Doom by 
Haidman, after Giotto's design, and the ropes and gudes dowiiataU (Utma§e 
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the view* The guides are iron ban» 1 inefa Kiaarey opened where leotiired to 
embrace a 2^ galTanized thimble ; one end in let into the wall, tae other 
screwed against the opposite side. The 20 feet noticed by Mr. Christian as 
the length of the pull must be a mistake for the distance from the floor to the 
first guide. I think Mr. Deuison gives 16 feet, but here the distance is 18 
feet from the pavement to the first guide, and (46 feet 9 inches, say) 47 feet 
from the pavement to the top of the wheel of the tenor, and 53 feet to the top 
of the wheel of our Albert Memorial bell, for that is bung above the others. 
There is no difficulty whatever in the puUj I speak from ezperi«M», for 
I ring generally once a week. I inclose a copy of a. paper of mine on Bells, 
published in the Eccle9ioloffi$t last year, in which I allude to the point at issue : 
and also a Paper by ' A Cantab. M.A.' in the last Ecclenologist, 

" With all respect for the professional members of the Institute, I would 
beg leave to suggest that architects in general would do well to avoid having 
anythin^^ whatever to do with the arrangement of the bells, or procuring them, 
or hanging them : dl they should do is to take care that a substantial oak floor 
of 2 inch stuflf (to be laid, when required, on beams or joists of the same 
material of substantial scantling not less than 8 in. square for joists, and 
12 in. for any beams, the ends to rest on corbels, or, what is better, on a set 
off of 10 or 12 in. all round) be provided for the bell chamber, such as will 
be found in all old towers ; and it would be better not to arrange the timbers, 
nor consequently lay the flooring planks, until the bell-hanger has been 
consulted as to the size and exact spot he will require the trap to be left ; 
there, wherever it may be, one or two trimmers wul be required. I would 
almost defy any architect being able to do credit to his abilities, or any 
general contractor to carry out honestly the requirements, without a previous 
consultation and understanding with the bell-hanger; by so doing both parties 
will get rid of a deal of worry, which per-centage and profit will barely 
counterbalance, and the employers will be better satisfied. In bell- hanging 
so much has to be done pro re naid, that it is often most difficult to foresee 
all the details connected with ttie settins up and completing a peal of bells 
(and the more so if there are chimes and a clock to contend with) : all that 
should be left to the bell-founder, or belUhanger, as the case may be, for 
different parties may be employed ; and either is the proper party to construct 
the cage for the bells, independent of the general contractors. It seems to 
me that an architect and a builder might just as well design and manufacture 
the steam engine and power looms, or other machinery to be set up in a mill 
they had constructed, though they would of course have taken instruction 
beforehand from their employer or the mechanician as to reouirements. 

'* In modem towers the general complaint is, that the bell chamber is not 
sufficiently capacious, though the very object of a tower is for the purpose of 
receiving a peal of bells ; therefore that (capaciousness) is a point that the 
architect should insist upon carrying out. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that bells may be hung one above another, and squeezed in anyhow : they 
majf be it is true, but not with any satisfaction to those who have to pay the 
cost, nor without great inconvenience, and increase of exnense, and very great 
danger to the permanent stability of the building. Anotner complaint I have 
heard is, that in modem towers the ringing floor is often nlacea close under 
the bells ; and that, in some, the stone staircase is carried up close to the 
bell chamber, taking up a large portion of the area required uitide for the 
bells : it is far better to stop the staircase at the lower floor, and thence have 
a ladder leading to the bell chamber floor, entering one of the pits of the 
cage. 

*' In the tower of this church, the walls of which are 3 feet thick at the bell 
ehamber, 11 feet by 10 feet 6 inches, and 5 feet at the base, 9 feet bv 8 feet, 
we have six bells all well hung, and in a substantial new cage of oak. The 
ropes of three pass through the very heart of the clock, in metal tubes, and 
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one of tbe ropes is oondueted to the floor through a trunk as crooked as a 
long/, and indining as much in the other direction ; to do that was the work 
c^ a mechanic, and such as no architect or building contractor should have 
anything to do with. 

*'WiU you do me the favour to lay these remarks before your next 
meeting ; experience in the subject of over half a century induces me perhsps 
to make them with the more pertinacity and freedom of speech ; but tney are 
made with genuine Christmas goodwill to all, and I trust will be received in 
tbe like spirit, and oblige 

'* Yonr's obediently, 
"E. T. Ellacombb, M.A., Oxon., F.A.S. 
** Rectory, Clyst S. Creorge, 
** 8, Tkontati's Day, 1863. Tapskam, Devon. 

" P.S.— I have three or four towers in my eye in the remarks I have made : 
in one every timber fixed bv the architect for the bell work had to be hacked 
and cut away ; in another the whole had to be removed. 

«< When I took out the old cage here, there was proof enough, by tbe 
pinning, that the cage was fixed before the walls were raised: but in those 
MedisBval days they rarely had more than three bells in parish churches ; 
it is the increase of number of bells that makes the arrangement more com- 
plicated. In Gloucester Cathedral there is proof that even tbe stone groining 
of tbe tower ceiling was not execnted (finished) till after the bells were raised 
to their chamber; and so I say timbers should not be fixed till all about the 
bells is settled. Towers are for bells, and therefore their requirements are to 
be uppermost in the mind of the architect, and therefore plenty of room and 
strength should be provided, as well as plenty of opening for sound." 



BELL INSCRIPTIONS. 

Thb following are some of the more remarkable inBcriptions on 
Ancient Bells, borrowed from the drawings made by Mr. T. Kimber. 

Sum Rosa Pulsata Mundi Maria Vocata. 

HadJeigh, Suffolk. 
Missus Vero Pie Gabriel Pert Leta Marie. 

Flixton, Siiffolk. 
Quesnmus Andrea Famulorum Suscipe Vota. 

Flixton, Suffolk. 
Est michi callatum ihc istud nomen amatum. 

West JVorlington, Devon, 
Hec Nova Campana Margareta Est Nominata. 

Ingham, Norfolk. 
Sancte Bartholomee Hora Pro Nobis. 

Wednesbury, 
In onore Sancte Trenete. 

Weeping Cross, Stafford, 
O Mater Dei memento mei. 

Stuston, Suffolk. 
Celorum xpe placeat tibi rex sonus iste. 

Luddington, 
Ihc nazarenus rex judeorum Thomas Delenne me fecit. 

Woodrising, Norfolk. 
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Tempora fulgura ilum palso oesso Maria. 

Stditm at Htme, Kent. 

Amice Xpe Johannes. 

Castle Caerinionf near WeUkpooL 

Ihc ne mi on ni. 

Aubarut lAncolnshire. 

This last has not been explained. 



WORCESTER CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 

To the Editor of the Sccleeiologiet. 

DsAa Sia, — Having for some years past devoted eonsiderable atten- 
tion to the question of '* how best to adapt our cathedrals to the spi- 
ritual wants of worshippers in the present day,*' especially with refer- 
ence to that of Worcester— upon the internal fittings and decorations 
of which beautiful structure it is now proposed to expend upwards of 
£13,000—1 may, perhaps, be allowed to make a few remarks upon 
the letters of '* H. P.,'* and *' C. A. F." which appeared in the last num- 
bers of the Ecdeeiologiet. 

In the £rBt place* I must express my entire dissent from the views 
of *' H. P.," as to the cathedral being intended only for the officials 
connected with the church on Sundays, and that all the rest of the 
citizens should attend their own parish churches. Is it to be supposed, 
that it was ever intended that our noble choral services should be sung, 
and that the most learned and eloquent ministers of our Church — for 
such deans and canons ought to be, and often are — should preach, with 
merely some schoolboys, and perhaps a few ladies living in the pre* 
cincts, present to join in the one, or to be edified by the other ? 

Were such a theory to be acted upon in a utilitarian age like the 
present, we should soon hear not of the euspension of a few canonries, 
but of the suppression of deans and chapters altogether. I am sure 
that the remark of the late Dr. Chalmers, with reference to our Univer* 
sities,^ might be more suitably applied to our Cathedrals ; for though 
we have some of the finest buildings in the world for the purpose of 
public worship, we seem not to " know how to use them.'* No doubt 
" Worcester has several large churches beside the cathedral ;'* but 
these afford free accommodation — chiefly in passages and galleries— >for 
only some 3,000 persons, out of a population of more than 30,000 ; so 
that in the not very probable event of all the parochial churches being 
filled, there would still remain people enough to form an ample con- 
gregation for the cathedral, however large a portion of its spacioua 
area might be appropriated to the celebration of divine worship. There 
is a considerable population in one part of the city, having practically 
neither parish nor district church wherein to worship ; itnd besides the 

1 See Dean Stanley's Farewell Sermon, preached before the University of 
Oxford. 
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lack of free eeate for the poor, many of the wdUto-do dasses are ex* 
daded from the parochial stmcturet by the pew-appropriating system, 
which in populons places necessarily deprives the great majority of the 
people of their just rights, for the fancied convenience of the few. 

Even supposing that the church congregations were to be diminished 
by greater facilities being afforded for attending the cathedral services, 
I for one should not regpret the result, for then we might hope that 
die clergy and churchwardens, seeing the decreasing attendance of 
their respective churches, might be induced to make them more acces* 
aibie, by abolishing the odious pew system, and more attractive, by 
rendering the services celebrated therein hearty and edifying. 

I am quite at one with your correspondent " H. P.," in protesting 
against the rumoured intention of throwing the choir and its aisles 
into one unbroken area, in which the worshippers would be *' promts. 
cuoQsly jumbled together ;" but while " H. P.'* is of opinion that this 
plan would afford more room than is likely to be, or than it is desira- 
ble should be, required, I consider that the accommodation would not 
be sufficient for the congregations we might hope to see availing them- 
selves of the opportunity of attending the Church's service, free and 
open to rich and po<Mr alike, and impressively celebrated within the 
time-honoured walls of the most beautiful structure, not only in the 
city of which it forms the chief ornament, but in the diocese of which 
it constitutes the cathedral church. But my greatest objection to the 
above- mentioned scheme arises from its being contrary to all rules of 
ecclesiastical propriety, as well as from its practical inconvenience. 

It is now almost universally acknowledged, in the case of parish 
churches, that the chancel should be occupied by the clergy and choir, 
and by them only ; at all events, I am quite sure that no one at the 
present day would seriously propose to place those intended to lead 
the devotions of the people at the west end of the nave, with the gene- 
ral congregation between the clergy and the altar. Yet this is prac- 
tically the plan adopted at most of our cathedrals, and which " H. P." 
would like to see perpetuated at Worcester. 

The worst feature of this arrangement arises from the necessarily 
longitudinal position of the seats, and the consequent looking- at-each- 
other situation of the worshippers, which every person must admit to 
be by no means conducive to " additional solemnity in divine service.'^ 
And further, a considerable number of those present must have their 
backs turned towards the preacher, or the preacher's back towards 
them. The architectural effect of the building, though of minor im- 
portance, should not be overlooked ; and there can be no doubt that it 
is greatly injured by the practice of crowding the choir with benches. 
There should not be more than two rows of seats on each side in front 
of the stalls ; the space eastward of the latter being entirely unoccu- 
pied, except at ordinations, confirmations, and other special occasions. 

When the choir is very large, and separated from the nave by a 
solid stone screen, as at York and Canterbury, it would not of course 
be practicable to arrange them as the chancels of ordinary parish 
churches. In such cases I would adopt the suggestion of your cor- 
respondent, " C. A. F.," aud move up the whole cathedral body to the 
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east end of the choir» placing a low metal screen and gates at the 
west end of the stalls, and arranging the seats for the congregation, so 
as to face eastward ; the aisles also would then be available for wor- 
shippers. This plan might be carried out at Worcester cathedral ; but 
the choir there being comparatively small — four bays in length, be- 
sides the sanctuary — by far the best arrangement, and one that would ob* 
viate all the above-named objections, would be to adopt a similar scheme 
to that at Lichfield. For with a light open choir screen, a lectern, and a 
moveable pulpit just outside the latter, (and the transepts, and a portion 
of the nave, furnished with seats,) the service — whether prayers, 
lessons, or sermon — would be rendered audible to the largest number 
of worshippers ;^ whilst the sesthetical effect of the building would, at 
the same time, be greatly increased. 

With regard to the *' contemplated destruction of the amcieni canO' 
pies of the stalls,*' I would observe that they only date from a period 
subsequent to the Restoration of Charles II. ;* consequently their re- 
tention is not a matter of any importance in an artistic point of view ; 
while their removal would render the aisles available for use at the 
choral festwaU, which it is purposed to hold annually in the cathedral. 

'* H. P." says " that the very fact of an ascending to the choir by 
steps, shows plainly that it was never intended to be amalgamated with 
the rest of the building ;" whereas it is a *' fact," that till Qveen 
Mary's reign (1 556) the present ritual choir formed the presbytery, and 
so was in a manner *' amalgamated " with the then choir, which occu- 
pied the space under the tower, and extended one bay at least into 
the nave — the original Norman arrangement — not noticed, by the by, 
in the recently published " Hand-Book to the Western Cathedrals," 
^ough pointed out by Professor Willis in his lecture to the Archno- 
logical Institute. 

llie opening of the choir to the nave, instead of being " subversive 
of architectural detail, and tasteful ornamentation in wood, iron, and 
stone,'* would afford ample scope for the exercise of all these arts : 
stone carving in the reredo&and in the parclose north of the sanctuary, 
wood carving and metal work in the screens at the sides, and at the 
west end of the choir. 

The other objecdons of " H. P." to any alteration of the interior of 
Worcester cathedral, being merely the expression of bis individual 
opinion, I will not take up your space by replying to them in detail, 
but content myself with remarking, that I disagree with every one of 
them. Whether '* H. P.'s" *' reatone will present themselves to Mr. 
Scott's mind before he enters on the Worcester choir restorations," or 
not, I cannot say, but I think I can answer for hia not acting upon 
them, seeing that as long ago as 1850 he gave expression to his views 
of the proper method of cathedral arrangements in the following pas- 
sage, with which I shall conclude this letter, and in every word of 
which I heartily concur : 

" By thus traininff the people to feel that the nave, not the choir, is their 
legitimate place, and by fthowing that there are proper occupants of the choir 

1 The choir would hold about three hundred penoni ; the choir and its titles 
eight hundred. 
- The stalls themseWes were mtde in 1397. 
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more than tuficienl to fill it« the present inconiiateneiet willt I think, gra- 
dually tiibnde ; and we may yet tee — on some oceasions at least — the lone 
ranges of our cathedral stalls filled with clerical occunants, while their full 
chorus of worship is re*eehoed by the devout crowds woo throng the mighty 
nave ; a sight more truly glorious than could have been witnessed by these 
sumptuous temples, even in the dsys of their earlymagnificence, and supplying 
to our Church the one thing which she needs — a service in which her children 
can unite on equal terms, in one vast throng, in celebrating the praises of their 
Lord, in sacfa a manner and on such a scale as would express, so far as 
bnman efforts conld do, the glories of His holineas, the fearfulness of His 
praisesy and the wonders of His love."' 

I remain yours faithfully, 

J. S. W. 
Worcester, March, 1864. 

The following letter has been circulated, in behalf of the Worcester 
Cathedral Restoration, by the Lord lieutenant. Lord Lyttelton. 

" HoffUy, February, 1864. 

" Sir, — I take the liberty, as Lord Lieutenant of the County, of drawing 
your attention to the present state and prospects of the Restorations in 
progress in the Cathedral of the Diocese. 

" I do so at the request of the Dean and Chapter, and in the belief that the 
County in general is very imperfectly informed of what has been done — of the 
sources from which the cost of what has been done has been provided — and 
of what remains to be completed. 

" What has been done may be generally described as follows : — 

'' Externally, the whole of the fabric east of the tower has been restored : 
the east end and the two eastern transepts having been in a great measure 
rebuilt. All the windows have been altered, and new buttresses and fnnnaclea 
erected. The two west transepts have been thoroughly repaired, and a large 
new window inserted in the north west transept. 

" Internally, the whitei^ash and plaster have been removed from the walls 
both of the choir and the nave, the whole of the vaulting repaired, two large 
piers rebuilt, two unsightly walls removed: the marble sbaflts and carved 
work restored : the bosses re-gilt : and part of the ancient painting renewed.' 
Some ancient rooms have been converted into vestries: and the Chapter 
room lestored within and without. 

** The whole expense of these extensive works, amounting to near £31,000, 
has bees defrayed from Capitular funds. These funds are partly in the hands 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners : but much the larger portion of the 
expenditure has involved a proportionate and very considerable personal 
sacrifice of income on the part of the present members of the Ch^>ter, and in 
some degree also on the part of their successors. 

" What remains to be done, as proposed by the Dean and Chapter, may be 
divided as before into two heads : the external and the internal work. 

** Externally, the north and sooth sides of the nave, indnding the north 
poreby are to be restored: a new large west window inserted, and the 
Cloisters thoroughly repaired. 

" The cost of this external work is estimated at j£8,240. 

"Internally, the floor of the nave is to be repaired at the charge of 
iCl,O0O: the Cathedral is to be lighted, and furnished with a warming 
apparatus: the whole of the choir re-modelled: a new organ-screen and 
reredos to be erected, the organ to be reconstructed, the floor repaired, and 
the stells and fittings materially improved. 

> << A Plea for the Faithfal Restoration of our Ancient Churches." B; George 
Gilbert ScoU, Architect. 
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**The eipense of the interna) work b estimated at ;£ 13,720. 

*'Tbe plans for the choir have been prepared by G. G. Scott, Esq., in 
conjunction with A. B. Perkins, Esq., the Cathedral Architect, and it is 
proposed that they should be carried into effect under their joint superinten- 
dence. The remainder of the work will be entrusted to Mr. Perkins. 

*' The Chapter ha?e exhausted all the resources at their command for the 
prosecution or these great works. I feel aisured that you will be of opinion 
that it would be wholly unreasonable, after the large sacrifices that they have 
made, to expect them to draw further upon their private funds; and that from 
the state or the case, and the great liberality which the Dean and Chapter 
have shown, a very strong claim may be urged on the inhabitants of the 
Diocese for an unusual effort to complete the Restoration. 

".The sum needed, as has been shown, is 

£. 

For the Exterior 8^0 

For the Interior 13720 



Total .... je21960 



*' Sums to a larce amount have been subscribed for the repairs of many 
Cathedrals, especially for those in the adjoining Dioceses of Hereford and 
Lichfield : and I am informed that it is proposed to raise jfl?40,000 for the 
repair of Salisbury Cathedral, and an equal sum for that of Gloucester. 

" I have taken a few preliminary steps to enable me to form some idea 
irhether the work as above detailed is likely to be approved by this County, 
and an appeal for its assistance cordially entertained. I am disposed to think 
favourably on both these points. 

'' I have less means of judging of the feeling in other parts of the Diocese : 
but I have reason to hope that from thence al«> material aid may be expected. 

" I should add that, as is usual in the case of large subscriptions, the 
payment of sums subscribed will be payable in annual instalments, spread 
over a term of years, not less than three. 

"A Public Meeting will be held on this subject at Worcester, on Thursday, 
April 7th, of which further particulars will be given. 

" I earnestly request your attendance at that Meeting, and in the meantime 
your careful attention to the contents of this letter. 

'* I remain, 

*' Tour faithful Servant, 

" Lyttblton." 



GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Dear Sib, — ^The fine old abbey church of S. Peter's, known since the 
Reformation as the Cathedral at Gloucester, for many generations 
an object of interest, from its historical associations, and for a long 
time past an object of regret, from the state of neglect into which it 
had fallen, is now to become an object of interest for what it might, 
and probably will, be. 

Mr. Murray's last handbook of Western Cathedrals begins with 
Gloucester. Few bnildings have more authentic records, and few in 
their traditions and architecture have been more satisfactorily investi- 
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gated than this, from Abbot Froucester in tbe fottrteeath oeDtorjr. to 
Profiessor Willis in the nioeteenth. The last record* Mr. Murray's, 
gives shortly, as much as a book can do which pretends only to an 
abstract of history for facts withoat controTersy, and a large print for 
reading withoat spectacles. His illustrations are not always quite 
satisfactory. It is about as difficult to find an artist thoroughly up to 
architecture, as an architect up to art. But small engravings are as 
di£Scult. to produce weU as small books are. Black's '* Scotlaud '* 
boms with poetry in its pictuns, and hardly oondesoends to prose in 
its pages. Mr. Murray, dealing with graver subjects, goes in for the 
plain line in pen and- pencil. He therefore wisely leaves poetry to the 
imagination of his readers, who, with his book in their pockets, 
wander about aisles, cloisters, chapels and crypts, indulging in their 
own thoughts, and with the hazy intention of spending as easy an 
hour after dinner as the cook of the hotel will allow them, to store 
their minds and stagger their neighbours with a mass of his valuable 
information. 

Trusting that you ha^ digested both Uie one and the other, I write 
a few notes to you of uriiat is being done there and of what is' going to 
be done. The Dean and Chapter have not made such an arrangement 
as at Salisbury. The very. moderate, sum annually applicable to the 
repsits of the fabric has been very well laid out. Coughs, oolds, and 
broken heads must be thought of, in tender mercy to the congregation^ 
before the poetry of art. In ail good faiths therefore, the foundations, 
the roof, the erypti the most ruinous of the windows, and many other 
parts, have been attacked, with due regard to their and our infirmities. 
Much more that totters from age and shivers in the wind, needs the 
same prosy appfioation of men and money. But the medicine which 
this goodly old constitution of stone, mortar, lead, and glass requires, 
will not suggest to you an idea of homcBopathic treatment, when I teH 
ybtt that the report laid before the Chapter by its professional attendant 
prescribed a course of treatment, involving severe external applications 
and internal purgations to the amount of £60.000. I read that 
mighty prescription carefully, and it appeared to me well and sensibly 
compounded. It ofi^ered a subject of contemplation to the astonished 
Chapter more like a nightmare than a requiem. It left the past to the 
charge of history ; it descended to the foundations, climbed the roof, 
overhauled the interior, and plunged into futurity. The dose pre* 
soibed was overmuch for the constitution of the Chapter's purse. It 
has been adopted as a '« course," and the efieets are already apparent. 

But the life of a cathedral is as chequered asi its dean's. It has its 
joys and sorrows in its own way. Of the former, some have, been 
greatb In a moment of mmgled wisdom and despair the Chapter gave 
the order for a grand clearance^ and swept away from the piers of the- 
nave a crowd <S monuments which disfigured the memories of many 
respectable dtisens, worthy of better Sune. Another order was not 
equally happy — that the windows might be filled with memorial glass. 
'rh» resnk is in several cases lamentable. The whole range of wmdows 
in the south aisle of the nave, perhaps unequalled as such by any 
other series in England, has been filled in this way. The authorities 

TOL. xxy. u 
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ezercifled a most generous indifference. The opportunity for a sequence 
of fine subjects, in harmony with the religion of the place and of those 
who frequent it, has been thrown away, and instead of it we have a 
discordant medley, ranging from the Crucifixion to the coronation of 
Henry the Third, and varying in character from the highest merit of 
that most delicate art (for Uiere are two beautiful windows among 
them), down to its most unhappy misuse. A bad work in glass is 
lamentable from its durability. If glass does not last for ever, it does 
so at any rate to the extent of that comfortable latitude with which 
modem heretics have modified the longitude of " Eternity." I hope 
that in such a moment of wisdom and despair as once cleaned the 
nave of eyesores, the Chapter will some day allow three or four of 
those windows to cast their religious light over some other place. 
While writing about glass, I must add my testimony of admiration 
more cordially to the gentleman who filled the north-west window with 
a most costly memorial to his friend, than to the glass which was 
supplied to him for it. The honour, not the fault, is his* The great 
east window is a treasure of old fourteenth century glass. Under Mr. 
Winston's care its confused parts have been rearranged. His pamphlet 
on the history of this window is a valuable record and a most ingenious 
piece of archaeological research. He works its glass as a geologist 
does rocks, and makes it not only tell its story, but elucidate its 
history. 

The work done in the architecture of this cathedral, has not been 
subject to the same mishaps as its glass. Thus far it has been merely 
a matter of replacement and repair. But another and better day is 
coming : the chapter is moved by the good resolve to make their church 
more available for its great purposes ; to throw open wider their gates ; 
to invite, rather than as now to repel great congregations, by the 
screens, huge galleries, obstructions, doors, iron gates, and high pews, 
which now enclose and muffle up the exclusive sanctity of their choir. 
There is an amount of reserve, not only due but necessary, to mark and 
to maintain the sacred character of an altar and a choir ; but its excess, 
as in the Post- Reformation arrangements of many cathedrals, excites 
hostility rather than respect. The nave in spite of storied glass and 
fretted vaults, looks more like a place to walk in than to pray ; and he 
that would there sit down to his Bible, would rise from his stone seat 
with a most certain conviction of rheumatism. 

A great cathedral church has great resources, great space, and many 
ministers. The question is, how best to use them ? The answer in 
such a case as this, where there is very much to be done to make those 
resources available, involves a storm of controversy, and an army of 
workmen. The question of " popularizing cathedrals'' allows of but 
one solution. The very existence of these establishments for another 
century, depends on the proof of their efiiciency — efficiency to endear 
their work, their services, their aisles to the populations around them— 
to make themselves the centres of church action and interest, and the 
very mother churches, in deed, and not in name only, of their dioceses. 
The scheme now proposed by the chapter is the first step to all this. 
In all such changes as will be involved by it, one great difficulty always 
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is the manner of dealing with old work. The choir is here most un- 
happily arranged, bj blocking up the two transepts, and enclosing the 
space under the central tower and the first bay of the nave. It could 
hardly be worse. The organ screen is easily dealt with ; it is a heavy 
modem obstruction to both sight and sound. The org^n was formerly 
on the southern gallery of the choir. May it never be seen there 
again, casting a gloomy shadow over the whole choir ! Light cannot 
be throw away with impunity in such a climate as ours. On the north 
side there is ample room for ornamental arrangement of it, without 
interfering with the sight of a single object of architectural beauty. 
An organ-case should be, in its way, a work of art — southern light 
upon it is essential to its beauty. The scheme for placing it in the 
triforium is one, which ecclesiologists, musicians, and artists, must 
combine to destroy. The organ for instrumental effect, is perhaps 
best placed where it is now, but the org^ist is best placed to accom- 
pany his choir, when sitting with his keys before him, actually among 
the singers, rather than as now boxed in by pipes, twenty or thirty 
yards off, high up beneath the echoing vaulting of the roof. 

The clearing away organ screens may be by no means always an 
improvement, (as, for instance, at King^s College, Cambridge, and 
others*) but the position and arrangement of the choir at Gloucester* 
makes its removal a matter of necessity. The screen behind the altar 
is here a mere panelled wall of the commonest description of Perpen- 
dicular work. Its front is comparatively modern ; there can be no 
difficulty, therefore, in dealing with this, by leaving the back towards 
the lady chapel untouched, for it is the original screen, and in good 
order, and by encrusting the front behind the altar with a reredoa, 
worthy of that fine choir. To remove it would be to repeat Wyatt*s 
fatal blunder at Salisbury. Both for convenience and artistic effect, 
the removal of it would be out of the question. The interest of any- 
thing is ruined if it can be all taken in at a glance. The interest which 
poet and painter excite, by leaving mach to imagination, by suggestion 
and allusion, is obtained in architecture, by partial opening, partial 
screening, and leaving ever a suggestion of something on beyond, 
which we search for, because there is a pleasant mystery about it, and 
we are thus charmed by an art, which delights us by its variety, and 
masters us by its power, and apparent inexhaustibleness. 

This choir is capable of restoration to very great beauty and perfect 
adaptation to our services for a multitude of worshippers, without the 
removal of a scrap of old work. It may even be a question whether 
the heavy old pews of Vanburgh type should be taken away. They 
are heavy, ugly, and obstructive, but admirable in their way, and the 
best that that kind of work is capable of ; but they have neither beauty, 
convenience, nor antiquity to recommend them ; they are more like 
fortifications for the Church militant, than seats for humble Christians, 
and are out of harmony with everything, except those monuments, 
which have been already consigned to the modest retirement of the 
triforium. Let them, therefore, depart in peace. 

For the due consummation of all this remodelling and restoration, 
Mr. Scott's aid is to be invoked in company with Mr. Fuljames (to 
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whom much is dae for the careful restoration hitherto done). Mr. 
Soott is all worthy of the public estimation he enjoys. But however 
valuable one man's judgment, knowledge, taste» and experience may 
be» and however ready we are to accord to him the honour he so 
thoroughly merits, it is very much to be regretted that room cannot 
be found for and patronage given to the genius of other meo, which 
we see daily more and more conspicuous. Our cathedrals are few. It 
is to be hoped that some at least of these few possible opportunities 
may reflect the genius of other men — for there are men worthy of our 
confidence. Kafiael's picture may be the best in the gallery; but 
the gallery is all the better because all the pictures are not Raflael's. 

iSi air of neglect and melancholy has too long brooded over this 
oooe magnificent pile. Time and damp, moth and rust, have done 
their work. The transient visits of Uie canons, each for a few 
short weeks, with their hearts engaged at their own homes fur away, 
have allowed it small chance to g^n the affection, or even the 
regard of its masters. The world outside it cared even less for it 
than its ministers within. Superstition had in some sort been wiped 
cut by the Reformation ; but the void soon became filled up by 
Puritan indifference and irreverence, a questionable change for the 
better. Religion without mystery is impossible. If it were entirely 
within the grasp of men's comprehension it would be subject to them, 
instead of they being subject to it. The sense of that mystery, which 
is therefore inseparable from real religion, is as much the food of a 
pure faith, as the poison of a false one. But the superstition of past time 
was not to be instantly replaced by pure spirituality. The busy world 
lost intereit in their churches, llie mob only exchanged one sort of 
superstition for another. They turned their superstition of love for 
saints and holy things into a superstition of antipathy, and gloried in 
sacrilege where they had delighted to pray. And thus this once fair 
abbey church of Gloucester, despoiled, defaced, dishonoured, suffered 
first from their violence, and afterwards from dieir neglect. Nor did 
they who ministered at its altar do much to save it from ruin. 

The present chapter has happily shown a very different spirit, and 
a once careless public, interested and influenced by their exertions and 
example, is being drawn to their old cathedral with increasing regard. 
Sympathy thus roused for high and holy purpose cannot be roused in 
vain. I hope, therefore, the proposal to restore this long neglected 
cathedral, to develop its resources, to revive its beauty, and Uius to 
endear it to the people for the honour and purposes of religion, may 
receive the moral, if not the more material, support of yourself, your 
society and your readers. 

Yours most truly, 

A Olouobbtbxsbzbb Squirb. 
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ARCHiBOLOOIA CAMBRENSIS. 

The first number of this journal for 1864 is increased to double size bj 
the addition of the Brut y Tywysog^on, or Chronicle of the Princes, by 
Caradog of Llancarran, a highly interesting document, being a history of 
wars and various remarkable incidents connected with Wales, between 
660 and 1106, transcribed from the original MS. in the library of Aber- 
pergwm. The other articles contain no ecclesiologrical matter, but refer 
either to genealogies or to early antiquities in Wales or in Brittany. Of 
the latter we find one on the Raths or ancient earthworks in Pembroke- 
shire, and one on the tumulus called Mont S. Michel, at Carnac» lately 
carefully explored, and the discoTeries then made.. Of the genealogical 
articles, the Pedigree of the family of Lewis of Harpton is particularly 
interesting as having been compiled by the late Sir G. C. Lewis, and 
being the last production of his pen. There is also a large amount of 
correspondence and of reviews, showing profound antiquarian learning. 



ORGAN BUILDING. 

To the Editor of the EccleeiologUt, 

Deab Sib, — Unless your correspondent, the Honorary Organist of S. 
Saviour's, Leeds, intended to write a puff for the German organ builders, 
I cannot see any useful object he could have had in view in sending you 
what I must consider his unsound, incorrect, and in some places unin- 
telligible letter upon organs, which appeared in your last. It is surely 
to be hoped that the whole gist of it is not contained in his far too 
personal remarks upon (unless I am much mistaken in my guess 
at the name of the builder indicated) one of the greatest men in his 
art that the world has yet seen, one of those very few who appear 
once in a century or so. So much work connected with the arts is 
now so immeasurably inferior to what was done in former days, — in 
truth, so beneath criticism at all,— that it is galling to hear one of the 
few branches in which there is strong manly vigour and growth, in 
' which intelligence of a very high order is constantly employed, in which 
most of the ancients are distanced altogether — it nettles one, I say, 
to hear such a craft decried and misrepresented. 

Before entering further upon the subject, let me point out the un- 
soundness of Mr. Smith's analogy between old organs and pictures 
by Giotto. They really cannot be compared; an organ is an engine 
for a certain practical purpose, just as a steam engine is : not a thing to 
be kept in a collection for our information and delectation, more or less. 
If the old fashioned organ does not answer the requirements expected 
from it ; if it does not answer the special purpose for which it is wanted, 
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or does not answer it so well as a more modem instrument, then, as in 
the case of any other engine, it must be improved, or removed alto- 
gether. The analogy fails in another point also. Except in the case 
of a few small organs, where is it possible to find anything like a per- 
fect and unaltered organ of Father Smith or Snetzler 7 I have myself 
not long since had the responsibility of having a so-called Snetzler 
organ rebuilt. There was a good deal of strong feeling upon the sub- 
ject; I was warned of the terrible danger of touching so valuable a 
relic. Well, upon looking over .the instrument, we find that it con- 
tains one weak, though sweet open diapason by Snetzler, and that 
18 all. Every thing else had been cleared away long ago. The 
whole thing, mechanism, sound-boards, pipes and all, have been put in 
at different dates by more modern builders. 

Since this time the same eminent builder has re-built the far more 
important organ of Father Smith's, at 8. Paul's Cathedral, with what 
success let Mr. Smith judge for himself. I have no idea that he 
would differ from the opinion strongly expressed in its favour by the 
many eminent men who have played upon and heard it. He also 
curiously enough had to re-build and re- voice Loosemore's work at 
Exeter, which he did to the admiration of the dean and chapter, 
as well as the organist. 

Your correspondent's enthusiasm carries him away so far, that it is 
very hard for ordinary mortals to understand the meaning of some parts 
of his letter. He is however pretty clear in his curious depreciation of 
modern mechanical improvements, — tricks he pleasantly calls them. 
His argument seems to be that because this age is a mechanical age, 
and so, inattentive to fine art, and in this particular instance to fine 
quality of sound, therefore not being able to get one article, we should 
count it a positive gain to do without the advantages which the age 
can afford. Here are his words. After sarcastically alluding in the 
first part of his letter to the various mechanical inventions intro- 
duced of late years, when he comes to the great organ which he is to 
praise at all points, he excuses its old fashioned and imperfect con- 
struction in the following strange terms, — '^ While all reasonable im- 
provements are made use of, the clever mechanical trickinets of the pre^ 
sent dag is avoided.** 

This passage either means nothing, or that the mechanical inven- 
tions of the present day are a positive loss, that we are in fact better 
without them. Such a doctrine coming from a gentleman who is 
complaining of the want of diapason power, is simply amusing : it is 
ridiculous in its bigotry. Is it possible that he does not know that in 
nothing has the actual sound power of the organ been increased and 
improved so much as by the improvements in the mechanism t The beau- 
tiful and very ingenious valves for overcoming the pressure of the air, 
which has from time immemorial been the great stumbling-block; 
the immensely increased pressure of air now possible, give a volume 
of diapason sound not to be got at all in old times, — quite impossible 
in fact without the newest improvements. 

He speaks of his model master builder undoing one day what he did 
the day before, and spending much time over the voicing and *' ba- 
lance." All that Mr. Smith says on this point tells but little in favour 
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of his idoL I happen to know for certain that if a pipe is not 
successfully treated at the first, all you afterwards do has a tendency 
to spoil it. If it is in the power of the voicer to do it at alU he can do 
it at the first heat. I also have some experience of the same habit in 
the great builder to whom I referred above. I have sat by him hour 
after hour, as with his fine ear he personally regulated and voiced 
every pipe; but I suppose this is not an isolated case. Surely all 
builders of any consequence pay much attention to this most essential 
point. 

Mr. Smith must be wrong in supposing that all the greatest organ 
builders are dependent upon ''the best voicers of diapasons and 
reeds." Here is one at any rate who prefers doing this important 
part himself. I am not however going to deny that much of the 
organ trade has fallen terribly low. This is probably to be attributed 
to the fact of so many builders presumptuously rising from the ranks 
of ordinary workmen, who have been able to scrape a few pounds 
together to start in a small way. These somehow or other, by the aid 
of ''professional jobbery," as suggested by your correspondent, or the 
patronage of those who want organs, especially of those who want 
them at a low price, get a good deal of our country work. The same 
thing however may be said of the low priced article in almost any 
trade. 

The huge size of the instrument at Doncaster is a point which Mr. 
Smith had better have left undiscussed. We may feel well assured that 
if the instrument had not been so important in size, it would not have 
created those thrilling emotions Mr. Smith so powerfully describes. 
No one can rightly object to a great work being carefully done, but 
it does seem monstrous that this organ should have taken anything 
like four or five years building. There is at least one great English 
bailder who would have accomplished as large a work in one year ; 
chiefly I suspect by the indefatigable pergonal supermsion he gives to 
all his great organs. 

Mr. Smith finds fault with us on two grounds, — one being volume 
of diapason sound, and another, want of softness and sweetness. Has 
he ever heard the organ at Winchester Cathedral, of which competent 
judges speak so highly ? Take again the Wells organ, which ran the 
gauntlet of the whole profession, by being exhibited publicly for four 
months at S. Martin's Hall without one breath of adverse criticism. 
So much for new organs. I maintain that in re-building and re-voicing 
old ones we have been quite as successful. 

It is astonishing to me that Mr. Smith should complain of want of 
diapason power, and yet cry out so bitterly against re-voicing old pipes. 
Why an old pipe re-voieed, as has been aone to the organ to which I 
have already referred, gives twice the diapason power, and of a fuller, 
finer, purer quality ; though even then the pipe does not give so good 
a sound as the best of those now made. And this point is not a 
trifling one ; for, if true, it follows that our diapason power is both 
greater and better than it ever was. We get this further advantage, 
^at with one pipe we produce a sound equal to that of two old 
ones ; which is as preferable as it is to have one fine singer in the 
place of two poor ones. Uncertainty of being in tune would also be 
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against the same amount of sonnd produced from a greater number 
of pipes. 

Mr. Smith objects, as we have said, to modem mechanism. I 
should like to ask him how he would like to listen to a large concert- 
organ struggling through a dramatic overture or operatic selection, 
without the mechanical facilities of the present day, such, for instance, 
as are presented to the famous organist of S. George's Hall, Liver- 
pool T Without these improvements, the successful execution of the 
music, it seems to me, would be quite impossible, even to such a 
player as Mr. Best. No doubt, however, that, with five rows of keys, 
the Doncaster organ may present sufficient variety to play a chant to 
the Psalms, or even accompany an anthem ; but we cannot always 
command such prodigious facilities to compensate the absence of the 
^ mechanical trickery of the present day." 

One word more on diapason power. The theory of power in dia- 
pason is simply this : for a certain pressure of air there is a maximum 
scale or calibre, and a maximum amount of tone. Therefore, if the 
pressure of the air used for the Doncaster organ be, as I am told, 
three inches, by no posnbility can the diapason, so extolled, be so 
powerful and grand as in an organ where the diapasons are voiced 
upon four inch or five inch pressure. 

We have now standing in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, one of 
those " screaming'' organs described by your correspondent as exhi- 
bited at the great Exhibition. This I have made it my business tb 
study with reference to this point, and I must say that, through the 
courtesy of the builder of that organ, I have had opportunity of ascer- 
taining the correctness of the theory. It is a positive fact that the 
articulation is more perfect, the intonation more sonorous, and the 
purity more palpable under the heavy pressure than under the light. 
But I do not, by any means, say that the organ should all be so 
treated. The great art indeed is to have something of every kind, 
and thus to avoid the monotony which would otherwise offend us if the 
reduplications were all speaking under one pressure. 

The York tuba mrabilii is compared to an angry bull. We have 
not had an opportunity of hearing this particular tuba, and so cannot 
judge of the aptness of the simile. We have however one by the 
same artist in S. Paul's cathedral, which is the admiration of every 
one. 

The dulcet tones of our old organs may possibly be wanting, though 
this I doubt very much. If such is the case at aU, it is on account of 
the greatly increased volume of sound. No doubt many persons were 
much scandalized and annoyed by the change from spinnet and harp- 
sichord to the pianoforte. Some few elderly people still, though they 
would not like to confess that they liked the old powerless, but, as 
they would say, dulcet, instruments of their childhood, yet show that 
they really do so, by always complaining of the loudness of all modem 
pianos, no matter how played ; and I cannot help thinking that the 
case of old and new organs is strictly parallel. 

No doubt, for cathedrals and the largest churches, there may with 
advantage be a chou: organ, and a larger and more powerful one for 
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the naTe ; but even here the choir organ should be of great capabilities, 
though of somewhat different quality from the other. As to an organ 
being especially a religious instrument, .because soft, dulcet, and 
sleepy — may I not say, voluptuous ? — or to its being intended merely 
as an accompaniment ** to a small body of voices," I deny emphatically. 
One of the noblest points in the Church of England services is the 
community of them. The services were never intended merely to be 
sung sweetly by a small choir, but by all the people ; at any riate, by 
all who have the power and inclination to take their part. This soft, 
sweet, womanly style of playing is likely to put an end to this idea of our 
Church altogether. I was present some time back at a week.day service 
at one of our cathedrals, where there was a large, compact congregation, 
many being good singers, and quite equal to take their part in an or- 
dinary choral service ; well, the choir consisted of a decidedly small 
number of voices, just enough to take the parts, and no more. The 
organ accompaniment was just sufficient to support this pretty, tiny 
choir. No one but the choir would have dreamt of joining in any 
part. It would have been equivalent to humming a song wi^ a solo 
singer in a drawing-room, quite '* contra bonos mores." The result 
was the coldest and most miserable — I had well-nigh said, contempt- 
ible — service that I ever heard in my life ; and yet the choir were 
evidently mightily pleased with themselves^ and I dare say the organist 
thought within himself what dulcet, heavenly sounds he was pro- 
ducing. Of course, I know well enough that accompaniments may 
be too loud. But I maintain that, in accompanying a Church of Eng- 
land service, some account of the voices of the people as well as the 
choir ought to be taken. In accompanying an unison service, the 
counterpoint or other accompaniment should be commensurate with 
the volume of the melody. This lingering longing for the soft and 
sweety apart from power, seems to me to arise partly from an ignoring 
of the origin of organs. The old builders showed by many of the 
names they gave their stops that they wished to imitate a band. 
They failed in their attempt ; some of our builders have succeeded* 
With the exception of the trumpet, which probably cannot possibly be 
imitated, you get the true sound of most of the orchestral instruments. 
It 18 all very well pointing to foreign cathedrals as our models ; they 
have their choir and nave organs, but they also have their full bands 
to accompany their choirs on all great occasions. This we have not, 
and probably never shall have ; and so require more choir organ power 
than they do. Of this at least there is little hope, that the grand effect 
which Mr. Smith wishes to hear, — that any triumphant multitudes, 
which must be the congregation, will ever be trained to echo out the 
glorious anthems of the great masters of the English and German 
schools, without being previously helped to join heartily in the ordi<« 
nary services ; a thing absolutely impossible where the organ is merely 
used as a sweet, dulcet accompaniment to a small body of voices. 
I never hear of this soothing style being advocated without thinking 
of the masculine trumpets and shawms, rams* horns, timbrels, harps, 
and cymbals of the ancient Jewish Church. Soft music will express 
deep feeling, no doubt, and especially sorrow ; but praise and exulta- 
voii. xxy. K 
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tion will be as well told out by the shout and sound of the trampet. 
One of the sublimest passages in the New Testament touching on this 
subject is where we hear of the voice as it were of a great multitude, 
and they sang. Hallelujah ! 

Yours truly, 

J* L/. J* 



To the Editor of the Bcclesiologist. 

Dejlr Sib, — I fear Mr. Lyndon Smith has been led astray by his 
imagination in some of the remarks which he made in your last impres- 
sion, on the subject of English organ building. And, indeed, I find 
considerable difficulty in making out the process by which he arrives at 
such strange results. Certainly, the slighting way in which he speaks 
of the admirable improvements in the mechanism of the organ goes a* 
great way towards explaining the mystery : but how he comes to the 
conclusion that the art of organ building is at a low ebb at the present 
time is quite beyond me. Such misconceptions however hardly re- 
quire more than a simple expoaS when proofs are so abundant. 

But there is another error which I think might, when the real facts 
are stated, be regretted, viz., the blame that Mr. Smith throws, by in- 
ference, upon modem English organ builders. It is true some of the 
large organs built within the last fifteen years are decidedly unfavour- 
able specimens of what an organ should be ; but I consider that in 
nine cases out of ten, the fieiult lies with those who give the order, 
rather than with those who execute it. The instance of an order 
being given for an organ of thirty stops, three manuals, and pedal, at a 
price of j8300, is too well known to dilate upoo ; but would it be just 
to blame the builders for putting up an organ of those dimensions with 
a pedal organ of only two octaves of Bourdons ? And yet what more 
could be expected for the small sum offered ? 

Again, I cannot see how the old organs of Smith, Harris, or Snetzler 
could possibly have been so remarkable for ^* grand solemnity of tone 
and a prodigious power of diapason," considering they possessed 
neither a pedal organ nor *' doubles*' on the manuals ; nor can I call 
to mind any fact tending to show that the diapasons were remarkable 
for being larger in scale, or more numerous, than in the organs of the 
present day. 

These considerations, when taken in conjunction with the fact that 
the mixtures of former organs were rather ** bright,^* not to say screamy, 
afford conclusive evidence that we are in advance of our ancestors in 
the art of organ building. At the same time I consider Mr. Smith 
deserves the gratitude of every lover of the organ for having brought 
the subject so prominently before English ecclesiologists, from whose 
deep learning and varied experience much might be expected towards 
fnrUier improving the church organ of the present day. 

Yours obediently, 

J. Babkbt. 
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A SATISFACTORY NEW CHURCH IN HOLLAND. 

Wb have at last found a really satisfactory town church, built, not 
projected, in a large city, (all but a capital.) of a minster-like type, and 
suited withal for congregational uses, and ritual worship. The locale 
of the building is Amsterdam, the architect M. Cuypers, and the 
communion for which he has built it, the Roman Catholics, who 
number some sixty thousand in a city of about two hundred and 
seventy thousand. The sober, practical temper of the Dutch people 
seems to have left its stamp upon the ecclesiology of the Roman com- 
munion in that country, and the church which we propose to describe, 
might, with a few changes in detail, which we shall note, serve as a 
model for the church builders of our own country when called upon to 
marry the apparently discordant claims of accommodation, ritual, and 
architecture. 

The building is buried in a block of houses, and approached from the 
street under an archway, consequently we can describe no exterior, and 
we should imagine there is no exterior to be described, a circumstance 
which we have little doubt was not much regretted by the church builders, 
who had thereby so much the more opportunity of producing a really good 
internal work. The plan carried out with brick as its main material, 
in a kind of Early- Pointed, comprises a nave with aisles of six arch- 
and three vaulting-bays, a lantern, and short apsidal transept. The 
east end is triapsidal, thus producing a coronal of five apses, the choir 
and its aisles, of one bay, each terminating in an apse, the central one 
of five sides. 

So far we have described a good, but not a remarkable plan ; it is 
in coming to its vertical treatment that we discover the special merits 
of the church. As we have said, there are six arch -bays to the nave, the 
pillars being of stone and circular, with good capitals d crochet. Each 
bay of the aisles is quadripartitely vaulted in brick, with stone ribs, and 
over each aisle runs a triforium similarly vaulted ; then over each triforium 
rises a second triforium, and this second triforium has also its vault of 
brick, and finally above the second triforium is reared a clerestory of 
triplets, while the main roof of the fabric is also a quadripartite brick 
vault of three bays. So that actually the vertical elevation of the church 
is one of four stories, arcade, lower triforium, upper triforium, and clere- 
story, while each story stands represented in a brick groin. So boldly 
solid a modem work we have never seen anywhere else. Nor in spite 
of the inevitable lowness of the arcade does it look toy-like. Had the 
arcade not been broken up into so many divisions its deficiency of 
actual height would have been oppressive; as it is, each arch is 
really well proportioned, and the general result stands criticiim accord- 
ingly. The lower triforium is treated as a round-arched couplet with 
a quatrefoil in the head, and the upper one as a pointed-arched couplet 
with a cinqfoil, these features being in stone. Semicircular shafts run 
up to the roof to support the ribs of the nave vault in the alternate 
baysy in the others the triforium bays are divided by flat pilasters. The 
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lantern matches the lofty, solid treatment of the nave by rising into a 
two-storied, open octagon crowned with a domical vault, so as to pre- 
sent a kind of translation into early Gothic of the Antwerp Lantern. 

What is the good, the critic will ask, of this lofty and dispendioos 
use of materials ? The answer is ready ; the triforia are made use of 
for galleries, with ample headway for standers and for sitters, and a 
good view of the altar either up the nave or athwart the transepts. 
The one weak point about the church is the means of ingress and 
egress, by newel staircases, which might become dangerous on occa* 
sion of a panic and an ugly rush. But if congregational triforia are to 
be introduced, the wit of the architects may easily find out some better 
form of staircase. We must not forget to add, without praise, that 
the lower triforium is carried in wood across the west end of the nave 
as an organ gallery. 

The transepts are decorated with shallow panelling at the triforium 
levels. Here we may remark on the delicate eye for colour, with 
which the brickwork has been arranged. The whole interior of the 
church is of visible brick ; the ground being that subdued red, for 
which Holland is remarkable, and the relief produced by cream-coloured 
and black bricks architecturally introduced. Our own architects might 
learn a useful lesson from this church. A light green paint has been spar- 
ingly introduced on the stonework to complete the balance of colour. 

Compared with the nave the eastern limb is internally feeble. Exter- 
nally, no doubt, the effect of five apses was reckoned on, but there is no 
visible exterior. Inside the choir M. Cuypers seems to have depended 
on accessories rather than on architecture, and his works show that he is 
much greater as an absolute architect than as a designer of instru- 
menta, in which character he came unfortunately most prominently 
forward at the International Exhibition with his pulpit, which hundreds 
saw in the Dutch Court, compared with one who studied his designs 
in the distant western galleries. In connection with this part of the 
church we must question the treatment of the eastern lantern piers which 
are broken in the middle by a mass of carved work, intended at once 
to serve as a capping to the lower portion ranging with the capitals of 
the arcade, and also as a base and starting point for the upper piers. 
A very long lancet is inserted into the three eastern bays of the apse, 
the windows in the aisle apses being shorter lancets. 

The choir rises rather abruptly on steps, and is fitted up without the 
slightest attempt at any stalls. The pulpit, which has a square base 
with a circular shaft, stands upon and rather awkwardly overhangs the 
steps towards the north. The pulpit itself is octagonal, and is deco- 
rated with glass mosaics. The high altar is backed by a painted and 
gilt retable, and the ground arcading of the apse is rather ineffectively 
decorated with paintings of angels in the tracery heads. Rather in 
front of the steps of the two apsidal chancel aisles (which are of course 
used as chapels), on the floor of the transept, is placed a solid marble 
communion rail (if the word rail be applicable to an unperforated 
structure), adorned with subjects carved in relief, suflidently protruded 
to admit of access into those chapels round its ends. We should 
imagine that there was no precedent for this arrangement ; but its 
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dbvioas practical utility vnder the circiimstaiicea recommenda it. The 
eaatern windows are filled with painted glaaa, which we cannot praiae. 
It IB leaded up in over-large pieces* and is altogether glaring in ita 
effect. The nave is seated with light benches, in which cane- work haa 
been ingeniously introduced. 

With all that this building leaves to be desired in the way of fittings, 
the structure itself vindicates its claims to the highest praise. Our 
admiration for the boldness of M . Cuypers' design is increased when 
we recollect that it stands in that city raised upon numberless piles, 
of which Erasmus said that its inhabitants lived like crows, on the 
tops of trees. With no alterations at the western part or in the lan- 
tern, and a very slight redistribution of the eastern limb, involving the 
substitution of vestry and organ for the side chapels, due provision 
being made for the stalls, and the pulpit shifted a little on one side, this 
building might be removed to any town in England, and there be 
offered as an instance of that for which we have so long and so fervently 
wished, and which we have so earnestly implored our architects of 
their charity to give us. A new town church, of a minster-like cha- 
racter, is what we have long desired. Occasionally writers with whom 
we are much identified have dared openly to call for the erection of the 
congregational triforium as the solution of the problem of the day — 
how, with our limited town areas, to make our churches noble, and 
yet provide for our people ; and while we have been thinking and 
arguing, this young Dutch architect has come forward to show us, in 
Amsterdam, how well and readily the thing may be done. 

A few years previously another minster-like church was constructed 
at Amsterdam, in one of the best situations in the place, by the Re- 
demptorist fathers, which is worthy of a passing notice, if only in 
evidence of the growth of real art, which is denoted by the differ- 
ence between this building and M. Cuypers' later church. The 
architect was the late M. Moelkenboer, inspired it is said by one of 
tiie fathers. Externally it is constructed of red brick, and although not 
possessed of any distinguishing merit is of fair outline, only that its sky- 
line suffers from the absence of anything like tower or turret. Inside 
everything is very carefully done, like a sixth- form copy of verses, and 
deserves the credit due to a good exercise : yet nothing about it is at 
all impressive. The nave is of five bays, the pillars of the arcade being 
clustered ; above is a quasi-triforium of two foliated lights in each bay, 
and a clerestory of three-light Middle- Pointed windows ; beyond are 
transepts, and the eastern limb is composed of a single bay with solid 
sides, and a seven-sided apse beyond, flanked by square-ended chapels. 
The whole church is uniformly groined in plaster, without any rise at 
the crossing. There are long two-light windows to the transepts, and 
the clerestory is carried round the church. Care has been taken to 
level the chancel properly, as there are first two steps from the nave, 
then four more of dark marble, and then three white marble steps to 
the altar itself, but as in M. Cuypers' church, there is not the slightest 
vestige of choral arrangements, although this one belongs to an order. 
The choir floor is laid with an elaborate flooring of Minton's tiles, lately 
provided, with no admixture of marbles. The reredos of painted and 
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gilt deal, and which we were told was onlj temporary, is elaborately 
and loftily tabernacled. The wooden pulpit stands against the south* 
west pier of the crossing. The most western bay is filled up with a two- 
storied gallery, with the organ in the upper tier. There is a good deal 
of mediocre painted glass in the clerestory, and decorative colour is mo* 
derately applied through the church. The nave aisles are destitute of 
windows, and open into confessionals. The sittings are all open 
benches. It must have been a great start in ecclesiology which led the 
Romanists of Holland to build this church. It is as great a one which 
has capped it, by that of M. Cuypers. 

In conclusion, we must add that a number of the "Dietsche 
Warande" just received, contains an engraving of the large church 
which M. Cu3rpers is building at Eindhoven, under the dedication of 
S. Catharine. It appears to be a stately cruciform pile, with a broad 
western fa9ade surmounted by two spires, a residuary nave and aisles 
of four bays, with flying buttresses, a lofty clerestory of two lights 
surmounted by a large rose in each bay, a central tourelle, transepts 
and apsidal choir. Mr. Alberdingk Thijm regrets that the authorities 
have forbidden orientation. 



COLOGNE CATHEDRAL COMPLETED. 

CoLOONB Cathedral is all complete inside, except the one great 
western bay between the towers, and the ground story of the towers 
themselves. But even with this shortcoming, its effect is now that 
which for six centuries Germany has been dreaming after. Is it a 
complete success ? Is the finished church that of which the choir for 
so many generations claimed to be the torso — the grandest cathedral 
in the world ? We should be sorry to say no, but we cannot say yes. 
Its stupendous height is hardly supported by an adequate breadth, the 
arches are exceedingly lofty, and their shafts so tall in proportion, that 
the reason for the much criticised statues which break them half-way 
in the choir, and for which pedestals are provided in the nave, stands 
manifest. Above all the triforium is thin and inadequate. Let it be 
enough to say that if Cologne is not the first of Gothic minsters, it is 
because there are such churches as Amiens and Rheims and Milan. 
Measurements alone check us in adding Lincoln. Of the zeal and love 
and munificence which have been expended on its completion, it is im- 
possible to speak too warmly. That its effect both inside and out 
should have been so much marred by the impossibility which hindered 
the construction of the central tower, must ever be deplored. Only the 
new painted glass is open to the gravest criticism. All donations, and 
from any manufactories, seem to have been taken, and the result is a 
sad jumble. Perhaps of the windows, the worst is that of the large 
window of the south transept, manufactured at the Royal Glass Works 
at Berlin, and given by the King of Prussia, and recently fixed. 
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FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 

Tbx Christliches Kumtblatt for December, 186S, contains an interesting 
article on Romanesque architectnre. It is profusely illustrated. For 
instance, there are longitudinal sections of 8* Vincent at Soigny and 
of the Duoma of Parma, internal perspectives of the Dom at Spires 
and of that at limburg on the Lahn, capitals and bases from the 
Duomo at Trent, and the Benedictine Abbey church of Trebitsch, ex- 
ternal perspectives of east ends from S. Martin, Koln, from Gemrode* 
the Dom at Worms, Minden, and Jerichow. The paper ia supple* 
mented by a hideous south elevation of a Protestant church, in sham 
Romanesque, at Fiihnen. This has a large western tower, with a 
saddle-back roof , a dwarf nave, a stumpy chancel, and a diminutive apse. 
The Beffroi for December, 1 863, concludes the first volume of this 
new journal of religious art. The editor promises in future to give 
two engravings and three wood-cuts in each number. The present 
part contains a photo-lithograph of an archaic picture of S. Christo- 
pher, from the collection of Mr. Kuhl, of Cologne, attributed to the 
Master of the Baptism of Christ. The description of this picture is 
followed by some Inventories of the Treasury of the collegiate church 
of S. Donatian, at Bruges. Next come some biographical notices and 
reviews, among which is one on Mr. J. G. Nicbol's " Herald and Ge- 
nealogist.'* We extract from a notice of the Plain Song Mass sung 
at the Mechlin Conference, a description of the ordinary musical ser* 
vice of a Belgian church. 

"Oii en lommes nous sous le rapport iitui^oue? D'abord les udntes 
parties de la messe sent interverties ; on chante le Pater no9ter ou le Domtne, 
uon sum dignus pendant I'offertoire, et k la Commanion on chante quelque 
motet, loaveDt tans signification, pr^c^^ d'une longue introduction pour 
comet k piston ! On omet I'introit pour le remplacer par un bruyant Kyrie 
r^p^t^ des centaines de foit. Le Gloria se compose de {Miroles mh\6eB saos 
aucnn tens et te cl6ture par det Amen k tati^t^. Heureux ti le Credo n'est pas 
mutiM I Le Sanctus ett touvent omit. An lieu du Benedictus, qui aoit 
luiyre le moment solennel de la consecration, on chante un Ave verum sur 
Pair d'un chant populaire, ou un bruyant Ecce panisj touvent la repetition 
mal plac^e de certamt mott fait nattre det heretics. Plut d* Agnus Dei, Let 
amen et les et cum spiritu tuo tont etouffet tout let trilles de I'organitte et 
tout les ooupt d*arcnet de mettieurt let violoniitet, qui pour te detennuyer 
socordent leurs instruments. Les laintet paroles de nos offices tont h&chees 
en moroeanx ; on les embrouille dans un dedale de vociferations de mani^ 
k lenr 6ter toute signification ; on va mSme jutqn'k toierer la reunion blatphe- 
matoire des paroles les plus saintes aux accents impurs d'un air d'opera. 
C'est k propos de mettet de ce calibre qu'un journal, qui te dit devoue k la 
bonne caute, ecrivait recemment : * qu'aucun amateur de la bonne musique 
n'aurait manque d*y assiiter.' Quant aux vrais et fervents Chretiens, ama- 
teurs de la pndre et de la douce conversation avec Dien, ils etaient chasses de 
la grande messe pour ce jour Ik, cela va sans dire.'' — P. 344. 

In the Melanges at the end we find a description of the solemn 
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opening at Maestricht of the great reliquary of 8. ServaiB. From this 
also we must make an extract : 

*' C'^tait UQ moment fort lolenneL Quelle oe fut la joie des atsistantt, 
m^Ue toutefois d'un religieuz saisissement, lorsqu'cn s'assura que les paquets 
(jue contenait la chAsse etaient tous en bon ^tat. Nous u'avons pas Tin ten- 
tion d*anticiper la description d^taill^ qui sera public per la Gilde, mais nous 
ett^ODs que nos leeteurs nous sauroot gr4 de leor donner quelque id^ de la 
baute importance dn oontenu de la cb&ise. Lea pr^deuz restes Etaient en- 
veloppds de draps de sole et de peauz de chamois. Un des^paquets, aooom* 
pagne d'une plaque de plombportaot une inscription du xi si^le> renfermait 
uue partie des pontificalia de Saint Serrais, parmi lesquels un morceau de soie 
pr^ieuse de couleur pourpre, probablement la chasuble du Saint. Au milieu 
des grands cercles qui oment cette ^toffe on voit deiiz figures de euerriers, 
revltus de manteauz et ayant une lance et un bouclier k la main, poses debout 
Bur une colonne qui se termiue par une t^te d'animal. A cheque c6t^ de la 
colonne se trouve un g^ie tenant une come, et plus baa deux hommes presque 
nus, amenant cbacun un boeuf par une corde. Les caract^res de cette ^toffe 
indiquent qu'elle remonte au iv si^le et qu'elle a 6i6 fabriqu^ par des artisans 
de Byzance. Nous mentionnerons encore des morceauz de vltements blancs 
et les sandales en cuir du Saint. Dans un autre paquet contenant des cendres 
de Salute Serrais, se trouvait une pi^ de bysms travailMe k Taiguille avec de 
grandes roues et des fieures d'oiseanz, au milieu desquelles se trouve Tarbre 
de vie ; cette pi^ pr&ente beaucoup d'analogie avec le sindon conserve k 
I'^glise abbatiale de Comelimunater et date du iv si^e. Les reliques de 
Saint Martin accompagn^es d'une inscription sur plomb du viii ou ix sitele. 
Etaient envelopp^ de deux ^toffes. Tune en soie pourpre imperial orn^e d'nn 
diapraee de grandes roues renfermant des plantes, et entour^ d'une bordure 
om^ de grandes figures de lions : I'autre en Un blanc brod^e k I'aiguille avec 
des lions et des oiseauz. Des parties de toutes les ^toffes que contenait la 
chftsse ont et^ eztraites pour 6tre conserves k part dans la (r^sorerie de 
r^glise ; les reliques dont on a fait un catalogue d^taiU^, out iU envelopp^s 
de nouveau dans de grands morceauz de damas de soie et soigneusement re- 
places dans la ch&sse avec un do6iment sur parchemin attest^ par tous cenx 
qui ftirent pr^ents k la c^^monie. Quelle le^on pour notre si^le que de 
tronver apr^ 1500 ans, bien conserves les v6tements et les chaussures mSme 
de I'humble et sainte ^v^ue qui a d^fendu la Divinity du Christ eontre 
rArianisme» tandis que les hmtiqnes qui alors opprimaient TEglise sont 
presque oubli^. * Pedes Sanctorum Suorum servabit Deus, et impii in tene- 
bris contieescent.' "--Pp. 353, 364. 

A writer named Prisac, in the KUner Domblatt, describes the pecu- 
liar arrangement of the choirs of Spanish churches, in a notice of the 
cathedral of Barcelona. He gives a cruciform ground plan, showing 
the high-altar and sanctuary, the Capilla major, in the apse, and the 
choir for the canons and singers in the nave, the two being connected 
together by a screened passage— which he calls a Verbindang8-gang-^« 
running acroaa the transepts. 

The Organ f&r Christliche Kumt is but sparingly illustrated. We 
notice, however, with satisfaction a paper in a recent number on the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre^ which has ground plans and sections 
of that curious and deeply interesting church, founded upon Professor 
Willis and the Count de Vogu^. Another number (that for December, 
1863) contains a ground plan^ section and details of the interesting 
church of Ahrweiler. 



WiUiam Dyce. SI 

A letter in the Bulieiin Momtmemial from Monwigneur CrMHi^r to 
M, de Caumont critieizet Bhaq)ly the new Carmelite church hnilt at 
Bordeaux. The '* Fr^ Philibert," who is responsible for the building, 
it set down as " un homme de mauvais godt :** and the hybrid archi* 
tecture of the church is characterized as the " Style Carmelite." A new 
altar in the church of Marmande is unfttvourably noticed, both for its 
workmanship and its iconography. Next, the new Carmelite church, 
at the Grotto of S. Caprais, is represented as a bad parody of a thir- 
teenth century church : with sculpture of the eighteenth century, and 
columns and capitals of the fifteenth. The architecture is described aa 
thin and meagre, and the mouldings thoroughly bad. Still worse, ac- 
cording to M. Crosnier*s account, is the new church of the Pilgrimage 
of Notre Dame de Bonne Encontre near Agen. Here is his description 
of the painted glass : — 

" J'snive auz vitraux, qui laissent bien k d^irer sons le rapport du colons. 
Le desfin est bon, mais comme les oouieurs se henrtent. Voyes-vons le 
vitnul reprtentant Monteigneur de Bordeaux consacrant Polite : on a donn^ 
au pontile coos^ateur des ganta rouges ; la litursie veut que T^^ae prsnne 
la oouleur blanche pour la coDs^eratioa d' une ^tise, mais il depose ses gaats 
pour fiure les onctions. Ici on tient k lui Isister set gants rouges, mdme 
qnand il doit emptier I'huile isinte. Le peintre a oubli^ de mettre sur la 
table un ilacon de Benzine- Collas. La distraetion est un pen forte.'* 



WILLIAM DYCE. 

AxT has lost its most distinguished English ornament in the early death 
of William Dyce. He was pre-eminently an artist in the highest and 
largest sense of the term. He cultivated the principle of art, and 
applied it to every department of human knowledge. Art was to him 
a liTing principle, an energy ; and in the true he recognized abstract 
beauty, and in beauty and order the highest and sovereign truth* It 
argues an inadequate and incomplete notion of the function of art to 
restrict it to the subordinate practice of sculpture, painting, or music. 
Leonardo is, perhaps, the solitary instance in modern times and in 
extant biography who recognized the manifold and imperial function 
of art. Is it not possible that the low condition of modem art arises 
from the fact that it is pursued only in its experimental forms ? 

William Dyce received a classical education, and he is a rare speci- 
men of a Scotch academician who has pursued art in a Platonic and ideal 
spirit. An artist by natural gifts, he was pre-eminently an educated 
and academic artist^ not so much fettered by the traditions of the 
technical schools as learned in the higher philosophy of cultivated 
taste. Ra£belle, Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Fra Angelico, were all 
educated men. Correggio was not ; but who shall compare Correggio 
with the greater Italians f In mere genius Turner may seem an ex- 
ception, but it remains a question whether there is in Turner all that 
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his ironbippers diteover ; while at any rate it is certain that his range 
of art was far short of the aniversal. It seems to require a high eda- 
^atioDf at least in these later generations, to make a complete artist. 
The inner soul of design cannot he grasped without a sense of the ab- 
stract nature of proportion* Dyce was a musician, and Leonardo was 
a poet ; so was Michael Angelo. To apprehend the subtler beauties 
of colour requires a poetical faculty. Turner and Blake were both 
poets — of a strange and perplexing cast it is true ; so that it seems to 
follow that the blind man who thought scarlet was as the sound of the 
trumpet apprehended that mysterious law which connected sound and 
colour. It may be doubted whether Dyce could have been the colourist 
he was had he not exhibited the inner feeling either in music or poetry, 
as well as on the canvas. 

This is hardly the place in which to give an historical sketch of 
Dyce*s professional career : but it will be expected of us to mention 
some of those contributions to Christian art with which our departed 
friend and fellow labourer has elevated art itself. Dyce was brought 
up in the best school of Scotch religion. He seems to have early cuU 
tivated, and indeed to have represented, that large school of Scotch 
theology with which are associated the names of Forbes, Rattray, 
Skinner, Jolly, and Low. Dyce was therefore deeply and accurately 
read in patristic and liturgical literature, and it has been observed that 
he presents perhaps a solitary instance of one who could turn from his 
easel to the Summa of S. Thomas Aquinas. But he was not a pedant 
either in theology or painting. If he was not one of the originators of 
Prse-Raffaelitism, he was at once open to its influences ; and though his 
early works displayed something of the conventionalism of the modem 
art schools, he swiftly, and safely^ imbibed the teaching which sent 
him to nature for truth, not only of form, but of detail. Here, how* 
ever, his educated mind stood him in good stead. In the way of orna- 
ment, for example, he knew that aU medieval form was originally 
deduced from Classical and Greek art ; and he sought for truth, not 
in the derived forms of mediaeval art, but he went to the great ori* 
ginals, and pursued them through their mediaeval corruptions back to 
the common nature from which Greece derived its inspirations. He 
was equally fair to Greek form and mediaeval feeling. In his House 
of Lords his draperies are as pure as those of Phidias, while his feeling 
is as reverent as that of Perugino. At the same time he was free to 
pidmit that Scriptural subjects should be treated with our modem 
knowledge of Oriental facts of life and costume ; and in his meeting of 
Jacob and Rachel, one of the most touching of his works — only ex- 
ceeded by that most pathetic picture in which he represented the 
Blessed Virgin led home by S. John after the Crucifixion'^and in his 
Joash shooting the arrow of deliverance, perhaps his most dignified 
picture, he is as true to Arab life as Vernet himself. 

His greatest, because his most complete, work is the Christian cycles 
at All Saints*, and here we may admire, and unborn generations will, 
we trust, admire, a principle of design, colour and sentiment which 
gives him rank among the. highest of the best Italian school. Hi^ 
romantic poem in fresco- on the Arthurian epos has been cut short by 
death. Conscientiously chary of doing only the best work in the best 



way, and happily removed from the grating necesaity of working for 
the sordid means of life, his works are few :— 

His landscapes must not be forgotten : and a coast scene — we have to 
our regret forgotten the place — and his Ramsgate rocks with the comet 
are among the most delicious and soothing of our pleasant re- 
miniscences of English country scenery. The gorgeous house of 
Titian, and the sentimental Herbert at Bemerton may be more popu- 
lar, but his pictures painted on a low scale of colour give the best 
notion of his power. 

Among his varied contributions to art we must not forget that ho 
made glass painting a special object of study, and his noble window 
for Alnwick, and a little medallion of the Agony, which he drew for 
his personal friend, the first incumbent of Christ Church, Hoxton, re- 
main to teach us that the first artists are required for this, as for every 
department of ecclesiastical ornament. We have seen arcbitectunu 
designs from his hand which show that he was a master of combina- 
tion as well as of pictorial effect. And it is to be regretted that the 
national work of decorating S. PauFs on recognised principles was not 
entrusted to his hands, rather than to the artistic imbecility which 
has already spoiled, and is prepared to ruin, what at least demanded 
reverence. 

As we have already said he cultivated literature. On theological 
subjects he contributed occasionally to the Christian Remembrancer^ 
and his pamphlets on the School of Design, and his severely logical 
reply to Mr. Ruskin*s crude and fanatical assault on the Christian 
ministry under the name of an Essay on Sheepfolds, show his con- 
troversial powers. But it was in music that he contributed most 
largely to the Church revival, and this not only by his sumptuous 
edition of the present Prayer Book adapted to Marbeck's notation, 
bnt by his founding the Motett Society. It is here that his claims to 
enr fraternal recognition in the pages of the Ecclenologiet must be 
mainly founded — though he was an occasional contributor to oui* 
pages. Not only did he found the Motett Society, but he mainly 
selected its works for publication, and he constantly presided at its 
meetings for practice. He composed as well as sung, and while he 
revived and adorned the Church's song, he showed in his own blame- 
less and active life that his devotion to the Church was no mere 
esthetic pursuit of beauty, but that religion was a life and an abiding 
presence to him. In his latter days of ease and comparative opulence 
he served the Church by personal service, and exhibited something of 
the type of a model English layman ; and it is pleasant to find that 
the first proposition to raise a memorial to William Dyce comes from 
his friends and neighbours at Streatham, of which parish he was for 
several years churchwarden. 

Such was William Dyce. A rarely accomplished man, something 
of an universal genius, (for practical science was not shut out of the 
grand circle of pursuits which he cultivated, and cultivated with success,) 
a great painter, a consummate musician, a man of letters, a learned 
man, a practical man, no dry and repulsive student, but of winning 
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tnanaerst easy and refined speech, and scholarly address, an ftctive 
man, and above all a good man. His loss, though a gain to himself, 
is one to the nation and to the Church. And to his ftiends — but we 
best honour the dead by cultitating their happy memory. 



S. MARY, ABERDEEN. 

Ws make the following extracts from an interesting description of this 
remarkable church, in the " Aberdeen Free Press.*' 

" The general plan and design of 8. Mary*s is by the incumbent, 
the Rey. F. G. Lee, F.S.A. ; but at the same time he, as we under- 
stand, willingly allows that with the exception of what the French call 
the motif of the building, and a general careful superintendence of the 
plan and details, the greatest and most discriminating assistance has 
been afforded by Mr. Alexander Ellis. 

" The style of the architecture of the church of S. Mary is Gbthic, 
or ' Pointed,* as the technical phrase runs, and is in many important 
particulars of a decidedly Scottish character. Eclecticism is somewhat 
manifest both in plan and detail of the new church. It is peculiarly 
Scottish in the length and character of its long nave — altogether lack- 
ing aisles. This was the almost universal type of the ancient parish 
church. As regards the west-end, it appears to be somewhat in the 
style of the town churches of north Italy, reminding one a little of — 
though it is inferior to— the west front of S. Pantaleone's of P^via. 
In some respects too it is like the west front of S. Francis* church in 
the same city. The ancient cathedral of Cremona, likewise, in the 
upper portion of its west end, is so exceedingly similar to the church 
of S. Mary, that we cannot but imagine that the idea of the latter was 
directly taken from the former. The alternation of circular windows, 
with ]ancet-light9» either in couplets or triplets, is another feature 
which appears to have been borrowed from North Italy ; and, perhaps, 
for the severe character of the efficient buttresses the designers are 
indebted to the same existing authorities. The simple arrangement 
by which quasi- transepts have been obtained at the east end of the 
nave, is, we believe, purely original, and for this the church is in- 
debted to its incumbent. The general plan of the chancel reminds 
one forcibly of many of the Rhenish churches, while the apsidal termi- 
nation of the east end, with its three gables, is an external feature 
which is not uncommonly observed in France. On a large scale, the 
same plan is to be found in the magnificent church of S. Ouen at 
Rouen ; and, indeed, in many continental ecclesiastical buildings. 
Many of the details of S. Mary's are unmistakeably national and local, 
and are to be found — as ancient examples— at Elgin cathedral, For- 
trose, and Kirkwall ; and the entire building is so careful an exempli- 
fication of ancient examples, that no wonder its general grouping and 
effect should so signally remind us of some of the best parish churchea 
of the fourteenth century. 
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** We now {woceed to give as aociirate A description as possible of the 
bnilding. It consists of a nave 95 ft. long by 40 ft. wide, measuring 
outside the walls ; a chancel, 35 ft. long by 25 ft. wide ; with an 
organ-chamber to the south, and a vestry to the north, of the chancel, 
each 15 ft. by 14. Under the chancel is a mortuary chapel, the roof 
groined in brick and supported on freestone pillm* of exactly the 
same area as the chancel itself, with Tanlts, furnace-room, and lava- 
tory flanking it. The side walls of the nave are exactly 30 ft. in 
height, and die apex of the roof exactly 60 ft. from the floor — ^higher, 
by some feet, than the nave of Lichfield cathedral. The side walls of 
the chancel are of the same height as those of the nave, and the apex 
of the roof stands 53 ft. from the floor. The chancel is divided from 
the nave by a lofty well-proportioned arch, 50 ft. in height by 30 in 
width — one of the most effective features of the interior. 

** Bstemally, the building is remarkable for its general height, for 
its severity of design, and for the noble pitch of its roof. It is also 
novel here from its constructional polychromatic decorations. The 
masonry is of rough rubble granite from Rubislaw — the dressed base- 
course being of pale red Tyrebagger granite. A dark blue bastard 
granite, exceedingly hard, from Kemnay, together with red Turriff 
sandstone, and cream-coloured freestone from the Kenmuir quarries at 
Glasgow, are likewise used in the building. The western gable is a ' 
rery effective composition, indicating at once the character of the 
church. Two broad flat buttresses, rising to the gable — which is 
stepped — indicate externally the horizontal tripartite division of the 
nave, which does not however appear in the interior ; and a smaU dr- 
colar window, with simple flat tracery, outside each of them, strengthens 
this indication. The west door is a lofty, pointed opening, with tri- 
angular tympanum of Glasgow freestone, in a circle of which in the 
centre is an ornament of polished red Derbyshire marble. On the 
apex of the door is a plain Maltese cross, and then, over a band of red 
sandstone, between two narrow bands of black granite, appears the 
great western rose window, fourteen feet in diameter. This is likewise 
of plain tracery — the chamfers of the various circles being ornamented 
with rich sculptured details. This, as all the other windows, is formed 
of alternate spaces of white and red freestone and hard dark- blue 
granite. The tympanum of the door is supported on pillars and 
brackets of polished red Peterhead granite, the bases and capitals be- 
ing of white freestone. The former have been most elaborately and 
effectively carved by Mr. Brodie, sculptor, of Aberdeen. They con* 
sist of a well arranged mass of various sorts of lilies — the water lily, 
the lUium emuUdum, the Lent lily, and the lily of the valley. The 
door itself is of teak, designed by the architect, with very rich iron 
hinges, which gives it a most complete and admirable appearance. 
This part of the building is extremely satufrctory. The walls of the 
nave are strengthened by flat buttresses dying into the waU, imme- 
diately below the circular windows. These windows, of which there 
are three on each side, are alternated with plain lancets in couplets. 
Hiey are placed high up in the side walls, as we are informed, for 
three reasons— -firstly, because the purest light comes from above;, 
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secondly. becaiMe the «oand of vdiieles in the adjoining streets Will 
that be more efficiently shut out ; and thirdly, because, when win* 
dows are placed low, the draughts in the building are exceedingly 
great. All these windows are of black, red, and white stones. At the 
east end of the nave rises the quan-transept, by which means great 
dignity is imparted to the church, both internally and externally. At 
the four angles of this part, there are severe plain buttresses, very 
well-proportioned, and capped with heavy square pinnacles, the 
comers being ornamented with a carved ball-flower, on which are 
placed four tall iron crestings, having the monograms of the four Evan- 
gelists at their comers. In each side of the transepts is placed well 
up a large circular window, twelve feet in diameter, similar in design 
to that at the west end, over four tall lancet lights. At the central 
junction of the ridge-roof of the transept, rises a large graceful and 
well-proportioned fliche or spirelet, octagonal in constraction. The 
lower part is of oak, with carved gurgoyles at the angles, and sunk 
quatrefoils in the panelled sides. These sides again are capped with 
sharply-pointed angular gables — in each of which appears a sunk tre- 
foil — finished with a gilded ornament in wrought iron^ The roof of 
thefl^he is covered with alternate bands of lead and copper, and the 
whole is surmounted with an ornamental iron cross of good design. 
The chancel, externally, is a pleasing feature, and the organ- chamber 
and vestry serve to help the general effect. The apsidal termination, 
with three stepped gables, containing a circular window, g^ves a very 
national appearance to this part of the building ; and the four lancets on 
either side, with the freestone parapet above, relieved by sunk circles, 
are commendable features in the design. The efficient manner too. in 
which the roof of both nave and chancel have been treated by the use 
of purple, blue and green slates, in horizontal and zig-xag patterns, 
adds to the general effect of these portions of the building. In the 
roof are several small dormer-sort of ventilators, capped with iron 
ornaments. At the external east end, two crosses mark the position 
of the altar of the chancel, and of that for the mortuary chapel, while 
a sunk arcading of freestone points out the position of the former, and 
the high level of the floor. Over this arcade is a carved lily pot, simi- 
lar to that in the cathedral at Old Aberdeen, emblematical of the Vir*- 
gin Mary. The side door to the crypt, and that which leads to the 
vestry, are plain in character, but effective, and quite in accordance 
with the general design. The circular window of the vestry too i» 
good, though the hood- moulding over it is far too coarse and rude in- 
its size and character. 

" The interior of the church now demands our notice. One of its 
most striking features is its singular reality. All things are what they 
appear to be. The roof, of varnished pine, is of very simple constmo-^ 
tion, and is of such an angle as to allow the principals to be connected 
by a sweeping semicircle. It is supported on plain chamfered stone 
corbels, the hammer-beams being designed to correspond. The win- 
dows of the nave are well recessed, especially the lancets, the splays 
of which are bold and effective. Between the two lancets there stands 
an independent pillar of Turriff stone, on a base, and with a -capital 
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(aft yet nncarved) of white freestone. Below the circalar windows, 
veparated by pilaaten of red and yellow brick from the rongh ashlar 
work, which is simply pointed, and is allowed to remain in its rugged- 
ness, are six panels, three on either side, which are intended eventually 
for frescoes, representing, as we are informed, the Mysteries of the 
Incarnation. The walls of the nave are lined to the height of seven* 
feet with varnished pine, along the top of which runs a cornice, on 
which a very effective and appropriate pattern has been painted. On 
entering from the west door, there is a small inner porch, likewise of 
varnished pine, on the south side of which is the baptistery, where the 
font is placed, enclosed with a light screen of ironwork ; and, on the 
left, a vestry for the choristers. These will be curtained off. The 
seats, which are placed on either side the nave, are of the simplest 
possible character, and in no degree attract attention, nor draw off 
notice from the building in genefad. The central aisle, fourteen feet 
and a half in width, is paved with Peek's patent metallic Staffordshire 
tiles, in buff, chocolate, and black, colours which harmonise very effec* 
tively with the roof. This latter is painted in chocolate, white, and 
vermilion, from a very simple design, by the incumbent. All the 
cliamfers are coloured vermUion, with round dots of white, at small 
and regular intervals. The panelling between the double couples, con« 
necting the nave and the transept, is likewise very effectively painted, 
from Mr. Lee's design, in monograms of an ecclesiastical character. 
These latter are likewise placed on the face of the hammer-beams of 
the nave, the lily and fleur-de-lys predominating. The floor of the 
transept immediately outside the chancel-arch, to the west, is raised 
two feet above the floor of the nave, forming what is technically known 
as a ehoruM ctmtorum. This is approached by four steps in the centre, 
at the west end, where two oaken gates, of simple but effective design, 
separate the choir from the nave. The choir is enclosed by a dwarf 
screen of polished Peterhead granite pillars, resting on a freestone 
base, and likewise coped with freestone. On each side of the choir 
the stalls and subsellss, of varnished pine, for the clergy, precentors, 
and choristers, are placed laterally. This part of the building is paved 
with Minton's mosaic tiles, laid in a most effective pattern. As we 
are informed, it took above nine thousand tiles to fill up this space 
alone. At the western side of this choir-elevation are two places ap- 
pointed for the reading of the Epistle, Gospel, and Lessons, as well as 
for preaching. Two handsome brass desks, with double sides en« 
ameUed in brass, are placed, one on either side. There is another rise 
of four steps at the chancel arch, by which the platform between the 
organ-diamber and the vestry is reached. These latter are separated 
from the chancel itself by coupled arches, deeply moulded, and pillars. 
A second arch spans the side, in the stones of which are inlaid some 
admirable specimens of Minton's most effective encaustic tiles and 
mosaics. The cross, the fleur-de-lys, the rose, the Agnus Dei, and other 
devices are here made use of, while below appears a symbolical device, in 
mosaic, representing the Trinity. Above this arch are the lancet windows 
already referred to. The floor of this portion of the chancel is laid with 
the richest mosaic tiles from Minton's, with an elaborate and effective 
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border. In a Bpsce of twenty-two feet by eighteen* more than seventeen 
thousand tiles have been laid down to produce the existing design* 
which certainly is remarkably rich, and harmonizes well with the rest 
of the building. The sanctuary, properly so-called, is raised by two 
more steps, beyond which are the ordinary steps for the altar. The 
apsidal termination of the east end is very effective, and the arrange- 
ment of the three circular east windows, as well as of the groined 
roof, is admirably managed. The intersections of the groins are 
marked by 'carved bosses, coloured in gold, vermilion, and blue. The 
chancel roof is of very simple construction. The tie-beams, mould* 
ings, and chamfers are partially coloured and gilded. It is, we believe, 
intended eventually to colour the whole chancel roof. The interior, 
side walls of the chancel are of dressed freestone and coloured bricks. 
The latter, of red and yellow, are arranged at the east end in perpen- 
dicular parallel bands. The altar, ten feet in length, stands exactly 
seven feet above the level of the floor of the nave. It is of simple 
design in freestone. Four polished Aberdeen granite pillars, with 
capitals and bases, support a magnificent slab of polished Peterhead 
granite, ten feet in length, six inches deep, and more than three feet in 
width, the gift of G. J. R. Gordon, Esq., yr. of Ellon. Immediately 
behind the altar, the east wall is decorated with Majolica tiles, executed, 
by Messrs. Minton, HoUis, and Co., from a design by G. £. Street, Esq., 
F.S.A. Above this, will be placed a picture of the Crucifixion, with 
8S. Mary and John on either side ; while flanking this are two angels 
in attitudes of worship, with censers in their hands. This work of art. 
which was executed by the celebrated painter, N. J. H. Westlake, Esq.. 
a pupil of the late W. Dyce, Esq., R.A.. a careful follower of the best 
school of religions artists, and in many particulars, Pro-RafiliBiellite in 
character, has been exhibited in London, and pronounced by oompe* 
tent judges to be a very signal success. There is great dignity and 
character in the figures, with a perfect repose in the whole design, 
severe and calm to a very high degree. The mosuc tiles round about 
the floor of the sanctuary are specially rich, both in colour and design 
-—blue and buff predominating. On the south side of the apae, are 
two recessed seats of stone, known as sedilia, for the deigy. The 
credence and piscina are placed immediately east of these; while, on 
the opposite side of the apse is the aumbrey, or receptacle for the 
sacred vessels. This latter is poor in design, and rather too prominent 
in appearance. The upper portion of the chancel arch opntains a rood- 
beam of varnished pine, on which is fixed a splendidly carved and life« 
like group, representing the death of the world's Redeemer. These 
figures are the gift of a member of the Scottish Episcopal Church* 
On either side stands a three-light branched candlestick in brass, the 
gift of Charles A. W. Dundas, Esq., which fills up and completes the 
design of this part of the building. On the front of the beam mns 
the following legend : 

" ' EiBgiem Chrifti dam transu pronns honora. 
Sed non EiBgiem sed Qnem deftignat adonu* 

*« Behind the beam is a row of gas jets, by which the chancel is to be 
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lighted. The gas brackets of the navet etoh oontaiDing seven lights, 
are fastened to the wall in such a position as not to intercept the view 
of the chancel from any part of the church. 

"The whole of the glass, both in the nave and chancel, is by 
Messrs. La vers and Barraud, of Bloomsbury, London, and is very suc- 
cessful. That in the nave is of different tints of green and blue, in 
geometrical patterns, designed not only to suit the peculiar tracery of 
the windows, but also to be appropriate for a church dedicated in 
honour of the Virgin Mary. The eight lancets and the two side cir- 
cular windows of the apse are filled with very rich grisaille glass of 
singularly chaste design, in which the lily, marygold, and fleur-de-lys, 
are abundantly introduced. The pattern is geometrical, with many 
floriated ornaments in various tints — crimson, blue, and pale green 
predominating. The east window is filled with the richest figured 
glass by the same artists. The seven small circular lights outside are 
occupied with representations of the following subjectSi treated archai** 
cally, but with judgment and great effect:—^!. The Annunciation* 
%, The Birth of Jbsus CnaisT. 3. The Presentation in the Temple« 
4. Hie Baptism of Jbsus Chbist. 6. The Crucifixion. 6# The iie'> 
surrection. 7. The Ascension. The large central circular light repre- 
sents our blessed Loan in majesty and glory, throned and crowned^ 
with a rainbow round the throne, while the Virgin Mary and S. John 
the Baptist are placed on either side. Below and around are the saints 
depicted, including 6S. Andrew, Peter, Gregory the Oreat^ Auguitino 
of Canterbury, Margaret of Scotland, Thomas the Martyr, Cecilia* 
Agnes, Alban, the English proto-martyr, &c. In the smaller circles 
are examples of the lilium candidnm. 

" The two great defects of the church are, first, a lack of length in 
the nave. Had the nave been twenty feet longer, the effect would 
have been far more striking than it is. The great height of the side 
walls gives it a slightly cramped appearance from some points of viewi 
though the south-east and north-east prospects are exceedingly satisfac* 
tory, presenting a most effective group. The chancel, too* is defective 
from the same cause. Had the side walls been twelve or sixteen feet 
longer (we observe that there would have been abundance of room)^ 
the church would have assumed quite the dimensions of a small oatbe* 
dral. As it is, its proportions are larger than the ancient collegiate 
churches of 8eton or Bothwell. Some of the mouldings and oma« 
mentations are singularly defective ; the former being in many cases 
too clomsy and coarse, and the latter, espeeiaUy those which are placed 
at great heights, too small and puny. The chimney of the veatry, too, 
is nnsatisfactory in the heaviness of its string*course« and very un« 
satisfactory in its exceedingly clumsy head. We question^ too^ the 
effect of the iron crestinge, placed upon the pinnacles of the transept 
buttresses. Whether satisfiactory precedents coukl be found for them 
is uncertain. Bat, on the whole, we are disposed to pronouncto S. 
Mary's a decided success. Acquainted, as the writer of this notice is, 
with some of the most remarkable churches that have been recently 
erected in England, and having also carefully examined the principal 
modem churehes of Scotland, be can pronounce that under review as 
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in many respects inferior to none. The general effect of the interior, 
considering the limited size of the building, is certainly grand — a 
result obtained by the careful consideration of proper proportion, and 
by the judicious use of colour/' 



THE INFLUENCE OF LOCAL SCENERY ON LOCAL 

ARCHITECTURE. 

An interesting Lecture on the Influence of Local Scenery on Local 
Architecture, was delivered at the Architectural Museum on Tuesday, 
March 1, by the Rev. J. M. Neale. The following are the chief por- 
tions of it. 

Mr. Neale proceeded to say : It has been my happiness during the 
last fifteen or sixteen years, to see as much of the out-of-the-way eccle- 
siology of Western Europe, from the Vistula to the Atlantic, as has 
fallen to the lot of most. And therefore I thought that, on an occasion 
such as this, when one who has no professional or technical knowledge 
of a science has to speak of that science, it would be in every way 
more seemly, more modest, and more interesting to others, to dwell on 
that which it requires no professional eye to appreciate : the marvel- 
lous beauty with which the architects of the Middle Ages adapted the 
particular cathedral or church to the particular locality, — sea shore, 
river side, mountain top, hill slope, wooded dell, and where not else. 

And as there is nothing like an example to iUuetrate a general law, 
I will tell you what first brought home to my mind the wonderful 
power which mediaeval architects possessed in adapting the building to 
the spot. The town where I live, — ^it crowns the summit of a rather 
steep hill ; a hill, one of the links between the southern downs of the 
vale of Holmsdale and the northern backbone of Sussex, — some eighty 
years ago, its church was a late Third-Pointed affair, the general out- 
line pretty well ; the details, I have not the slightest doubt, — all Sussex 
Pointed is — very miserable. But from sketches that I have seen of it, 
great bulking thing as it wa», flattish roofed, with two enormous aisles 
to its chancel, it must have harmonized admirably with the slope of 
the hill on which it stood. It fell down in '86, and for a wonder a 
Gothic erection took its place ; the tower, for the time, admirable ; 
but the nave ! not one view, north, south, east, west, can you get of it 
where, so far as the eye is concerned, it does not destroy the landscape ; 
a hideous, lean, straight-backed thing, not only ugly in itself, but 
spoiling the contour of a very lovely green hill. That is not the way 
in which the old men built. I am not about to enter into the philo- 
sophy of the matter, only into some of its details. 

Now first let us look at some instances of ecclesiastical buildings 
perched on the very summit of an abrupt precipice, or, any how, 
scarped hill. Of all the cathedrals that I have ever seen, that of 
Bragan9a has, to my mind, the most glorious position. It is perched 
on the northern side of the infant Douro, just escaped, under that Por- 
tuguese name, from being the Duero of Spain. The cliffs, splintery, shat- 
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tered here and there, needlelike, are tossed ahout, both on the one side 
and on the other, in a sort of chaotic grandeur. The cathedral stands 
on a plot of ground, of which part is absolutely corbelled out from the 
precipice. It was built in 1540. Christian Architecture, in Portugal, 
instead of dying the long death of Elizabethan and Jacobean in Eng- 
land, or the half Flamboyant, half so-called classical, style of Francis I. 
and Henry II. in France, went at one leap from such buildings as the 
Eoyal Chapel at Batalha, and the church at Belem, whose capitals, 
bosses, pendents, corbels, are wonderful mixtures of contorted foliage, 
lizards, devils, angels, legends, crests, and all that an almost frenzied 
imagination could produce, cut with a chisel, the effect of which, no 
word-painting, not even Ruskin's, could describe, fell down at once 
into the simplest of all so-called Classical work. No one can in itself 
admire Bragan9a ; but there it stands, a part, as it were, of the jagged, 
splintered mountain, actually leaning over the tremendous abyss, solid, 
stern, simple ; and by its very contrast, to a certain extent, harmonizing 
with the gorge of the Douro. 

One of the most remarkable churches, pitched, as it were, on the 
very apex of a needle-like hill, is that of S, Michael at Le Puy, in 
Auvergne. We have all, I suppose, seen drawings or photographs of 
that most wonderful rock : it shoots up side by side with, but at some 
half mile distance from, the cathedral — the Angelic church as it glories 
in being called, of Le Puy. I used to think, when I had only seen the 
paintings, that they must be exaggerated, that such a sugar-loaf of a 
rock could never hold on its summit, and corbelled out from that 
summit, any church, fiut most assuredly, the reality is far beyond 
the imagination. The ascent, steep, and in some places not over safe, 
taking advantage of a projecting bit of rock here, nestling itself into 
some little coign of vantage there, lands you suddenly,- in mid-air, so it 
feels to you, at the loveliest of Bomanesque doors. ' And from that 
needle-rock, as if it had caught the very spirit of inanimate nature, 
towers up, contrary to the genius of Romanesque, this gem of a chapel. 
I suppose no one has not heard of the two rival Mounts of S. Michael, 
that opposite Marazion, in Cornwall, and that on the coast of Nor- 
mandy. I will but recall them to your remembrance. But the most 
interesting example of a church pitched on the very summit of a hill, 
is that of S. Odille, in Alsace. The chapel itself is a very lovely 
specimen of Rhenish Romanesque ; but it is its position, tossed up. if 
we may so say, on its own appropriated mountain, one of the many 
truncated cones of which the chain of the Vosges consists, that gives 
it, at the point of view which I am now taking, its especial interest. 

May I for a moment leave these comparatively far off buildings, and 
direct your attention to chapels infinitely nearer home ? Within thirty 
miles of London there are three, having a certain connection with each 
other, all in the same diocese, which — two of them, at least — are 
curious examples of the way in which a gentle hill, gentle that is. for 
any country but England, may be capped with a chapel so exactly 
suiting (if we may judge from the remains) the contour of the hill, and 
the general character of the surrounding scenery. These are the chapels 
of S. Anne, S. Martha, and S. Katherine, all in Surrey. S. Martha, 
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the only one which la perfect and in use, is that which crowns the hill 
of its own name, to the right of the Reigate and Reading line. S. 
Katharine, a very singular ruin of the fourteenth century, is in the 
outskirts of Guildford, and gives name to the tunnel on the same line 
driven through the hill on which it stands. S. Anne's-*>a name so well 
known from its bill having been Fox's country seat-— has disappeared. 

The once cathedral church of S. Bertrand is a noble example of the 
same position. It crowns a solitary conical mountain, one of the 
detaehed vanguard of the Pyrenees. Height is its distinguishing 
feature : a western tower, of very noble Romanesque ; a nave without 
aisles, begun in 1304, and finished 13552; and a choir with eleven 
chapels, partly Pointed partly Renaissance, finished on Christmas 
Bve, 1635. The want of aisles, sadly felt in the interior, gives an 
imposing appearance of greater height. It has a most magnificent 
situation. There it stands, isolated, in the foreground : the whole 
central line of the P3rrenees behind it ; in the furthest distance Mala- 
detta, monarch of the central Pyrenees, culminating in the Pic de 
Nethou. Nearer, the Venasque chain dark with their pines — a noble 
contrast to the stainless snow of Maladetta ; from the Aran line* that 
talks in Catalan to the Gours Blanc, that looks down on Pau, and 
nearest and lowest glowing in the liveliest of green tints the mountain 
pastures of the Val de la Freche and that de Picu. Projected, as it 
were, on some bright spot of the latter, is the dark towering mass of S. 
Bertrand. I may add that nowhere in the south of France is the wood- 
work more interesting than here. 

The very steepest hill crowned by a church and town climbing round 
it is that of Ourem, in Portugal. So excessively steep, that Portu- 
guese ponies, excellent climbers as they are, can hardly scramble 
up here, and within the walls of the town a wheeled carriage has 
never been. The opportunity, however, is quite thrown away : the 
church is a classical building, and nowise even as such remarkable. 
The chapel of S. Odele, in Auvergne, a great pilgrimage, nobly 
occupies a noble position. The mountain at first swells feebly up from 
the plain, softened with fir trees and young beeches. The upper part 
is almost scaiped, and the apex of such small dimensions, that the 
modest buildings occupy the whole. They form a little quadrangle; 
but at the south-west there is a rock, which, projecting from the mass, 
overhangs, in the 'most romantic manner, the depth below, and on 
this, and projecting far over the abyss, is the cbapel of the Angel. 

Referring only to the cathedrals of Durham and Laou, I will but 
mention one church more which occupies the summit of a hill, and 
that a truly remarkable one, the Abbey Church of S. Thomas, in 
Portugal. It is said to be the largest monastery in Europe. There 
were nine great quadrangles, besides outbuildings of dtfiferent kinds, 
and several detached chapels. The longest facade was something over 
half a mile in length. It is a very curious and a most touching thing 
to see amidst fields of maize or wheat, or barley, a high tomb of some 
knight, or some ecclesiastic— * the cold, dark, monotonous stone so 
ouriouslv contrasting with the young, green, winning life of the field 
itself, rhe whole place — monastery, church, chapels— is now de- 
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serted. I may observe, by the way. and only by the way, that to my 
mind it ia marvellous that never has any plan of the whole building, 
never have any sketches of what still remains of that building, been 
published. 

We can all form some coneeptton of what must have been the glory 
of our S. Alban's, or Glastonbury, or Sion House. But Glastonbury 
could not have occupied the sixth part of S. Thomas*. So far as 
it bears on our subject, thus it is :-^From the valley of the Z^zere a 
huge, in itself ugly, half hill, half mound, — something like Plinlimmon 
in shape. — lifts itself up. The summit, to the extent of which I have 
already spoken, nearly half a mile on every side, ia enclosed for, cut 
down to, made use of by, these nine quadrangles. But the hill still 
rises within till it terminates in a kind of backbone, — hog's*back» as 
we should say in England ; and on that hog's-back, which itself slopes 
up from end to end, tlie church is built. The thing itself is Late 
Flamboyant : the extravagantly Liate Flamboyant which delights, as 
I said some little time ago, in lisards, and devils, and flowers that never 
were seen on earth interpenetrating each other, all bearing the im- 
press of the reign of Dom Manoel ; the ToMffUi Erti, which no one has 
hitherto been able to interpret ; also the sphere, which, by a monstrous 
pun, it pleased that monarch to take as his symbol, he having previously 
adopted *' Spera in Deo" as his motto, the Spera being represented by 
the tphere. But now, on the high east ridge of the hill in question* 
stands the church. So far as I nm aware, the choir is unique in 
Europe. The choir itself is sixteen-sided, and of Late Flamboyant ; it 
is united to the nave by a kind of passsge, for which no ritual that I 
am acquainted with has a name. The altar stands in the centre. 
Around it is an octagonal erection, the eight arches leading into if 
Lste Flamboyant dome. In fact, here you have a gigantic tabernacle. 
But thia dome terminates in a pier, which pier, rising to the height of 
some thirty-five feet, branches out into the sixteen ribs on which the 
vaulting of the stonework of the external chancel rests. This choir 
stsnds, exactly and precisely, on the summit, contained by the nine 
quadrangles, of the hill on which those nine quadrangles stand. We 
talk of this or that building ennmiimg a hill : could we have a better 
example of the literal meaning of a metaphorical phrase ? Ia not this 
the precise diadem with which a choir like this encircles the hill on 
which it stands ? 

Now let us proceed to another situation ; I mean where a broad 
river or a lake exercises an important influence — if it did not on the 
original erection, anyhow on the present beauty, of the church. 

The cathedral of Vienne, among French cathedrals, occupies a place 
in the third class ; among Late Flamboyant buildings it stands very 
high. A broad flight of some thirty or forty steps leads up to the 
western facade from the Rhone. To my mind, there is exquisite con- 
trast between the broad, silver, lazy, overlapping waves of the idle 
river, as it floats past, — for it is floating rather than flowing, — and 
the sharply-chiselled cusps, and foliations, and pinnacles, and ogees, 
and delicately carved doubled towers of the late cathedral, that hangs 
almost over its side. 
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Od that I might dwell at much greater length, but I would rather 
speak of a cathedral church which may be» even by name, unknown to 
most of you — I mean that of Mariboe, in the island of Laaland, in Den- 
mark. Of the general character of Danish churches I shall hope to 
say something presently ; of this I wish especially to speak as regards 
its situation. The western fa9ade gives (as the French would say) on a 
little inland lake : speaking from memory, (as to the lake, though not as to 
the church,) I should say a piece of water of about four acres. Of the 
colour of the church, more directly. But imagine such a cathedral at 
S. Asaph, set down on a sandy plain, surrounded on all sides but the 
east by the pines, and beeches, and oaks which make Denmark so 
beautiful ; while, on the east, the little ripples of the lake are con- 
tinually lapping (and never more than that) against the basement- 
mouldings of the chancel. The church itself is not especially remark- 
able among Danish churches ; but its situation, jutting out as it does 
into a quiet inland lake, stretching away infinitely to the east, but on 
the north and south skirted, when I saw it in spring, with the lovely 
contrast of young beech and aged fir, — the whole ta^en together made 
me think it one of the most marvellous ecclesiological landscapes that 
I had ever beheld. It is nearly ten years ago since I saw it, and 
many of the most glorious churches in Europe have I seen since then ; 
but, calling it up to my memory, I still believe that, in its way, it is 
almost unique among western cathedrals. 

Let me now say something as to the localized influence of colour. 
We are all, I suppose, agreed that a thorough understanding of the 
power of brick is one of the chief necessities of a modem architect, 
and therefore I often wondered that our architects, who have so often 
"been, and will be more and more, compelled to build in brick, should 
not have made a study of Danish ecclesiology. In Alsen I made my 
first acquaintance with Danish brickwork. In the islands, in Aeroe, 
in Falster, in Moen, above all in Laaland, and in Zealand itself, we 
learn what local necessities can do in originating a local style. It is 
clear that, from whatever reason, stone was utterly unattainable by the 
mediaeval architects of Denmark ; except for some such great effort as 
the cathedral church of Roeskild, the virtually, though not nominally, 
metropolitan church of Denmark ; and the truthfulness and honesty 
with which they carry out their material is admirable : only in one 
instance, so far as I have seen, cast in any other form but that in ordi- 
nary use. This one exception, and it is not very frequent, is the curved 
brick necessary for the formation of a flattened ogee. Otherwise, the 
external ornamentation — and most richly ornamented are the churches 
— consists of bricks alternately projecting square, and therefore de- 
pressed square, lengthwise or breadthwise, narrow side, horizontal or 
perpendicular, or projecting in angular fashion, which, I believe, (and 
comparing it with our dog-tooth, the coincidence is remarkable,) to be 
a chief characteristic of Danish work. I ought to speak on this sub- 
ject with great modesty, for altogether I have not seen a hundred and 
thirty Danish churches ; but what I did see were taken fairly all over 
the country, and with the exception of Samsoe, there is not a single 
island which I have not seen. 
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The east end is almost always flat ; there is generally in the twelfth 
and thirteenth century, a very strongly marked decorated moulding 
under the gable, very frequently by the simple process of omitting four 
bricks a cross is formed, in the centre of that gable. In Romanesque 
examples, which almost always have three equal windows in the east 
end» the arch is formed of a brown, gritty, ugly sandstone. I foiled to 
learn where it could have come from. Very fine examples of this ar- 
rangement occur at Waabensted, in Laaland. At Taarby. in the same 
island, though here, rather later, is that highly decorated example of 
brickwork. First- Pointed it is ; at the east end are two equal lancets, 
not arched, but made by sloping two bricks against each other. The 
triforia, the clerestory, above all, the aisle windows, with their mould- 
ings, show what can be done by a great artist, even with such material. 
I never saw a church, which so perfectly astonished me, as that at 
Middelfart. Throughout the whole building, there is not a single 
effect produced, which could not, in its way, be worked out with those 
little wooden bricks, which are children's playthings, provided only 
glue might be used. 

Having alluded in detail to several of the Danish churches, the 
lecturer proceeded : I was walking one evening towards the end of 
May, from Odensee to Middelfart : as the sun was setting, I reached 
the brow of, for Denmark, a very steep and high hill ; I should even 
think it did not fall very far short of Holborn Hill. And then, look- 
ing to the sooth- west, and catching the churches which cluster there 
as thickly as here in Leicestershire, that rich deep tint which six or 
seven centuries impart to brick drawn out to its fiill in the red rays of 
the setting sun, I thought that I had never seen a more lovely eccle- 
siastical landscape. And a curious proof from the opposite side of the 
question was this. A few days after I was at Cologne. I know no 
view which I admire more in its way than that of the city as seen from 
the other side of the river. I arrived there late at night : the first 
thing on waking in the morning. I went to the window to feast 
with it once again. I could not imagine what made the whole scene 
so tame and colourless and insipid ; but then I remembered, that for 
a month before I had been in churches that possessed the richest and 
deepest of external colour. 

Having alluded to the castle- churches of Europe, the lecturer con- 
cluded by urging upon architects to do their duty by those materials 
which God had been pleased to put in their power, and not look for 
materials which were beyond their reach. Anybody, could he have his 
wish, would desire stone to build with, money to build with, and a 
good situation to build in ; but the true architect, the brave Christian 
artist, would build a real Christian temple according to the oldest 
architectural rule, that of king David ; iron for things of iron, brass 
for things of brass ; he would build thankfully and well with brick 
if he could not get stone, and he might build most beautifully with 
brick ; he could even build of mud a Christian building worthy, so far 
ns anything made with hands could be worthy, of the glory of Him 
for whose service it was erected. 
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ECGLE8IOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A CoMMiTTBi Meeting was held at Arklow Hoase on Satarday, March 
10th : present, the President. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., in the 
chair; J. F. Prance, Esq., the Rer. H. L. Jenner, the Rev. J. C. 
Jackson, the Rev. T. Helmore, T. Gambier Parry. Esq., and the Rer. 
B. Webb. 

W. H. Mandeville Ellis, Esq., M.A., of S. John's Ck>llege, Cambridge, 
and of Trafalgar Terrace. Monkstown, Ireland, was elected an ordinary 
member. 

The President was requested to congratulate Professor Harold 
Browne — an old member of the Society — on his election to the see of 
Ely, and to inform him that he now became, by yirtoe of his ofice, a 
patron of the Society. 

The President announced the adjudication of the Society's colour* 
prize of £5. 6s. to Mr. Alfred Hassam, in the employment of Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, of New King Street, Covent Garden. 
Mr. Beresford Hope's prize of £3. Ss* was given to Mr. Joseph Peploe 
Wood, of 95, Brown Street, Bryanston Square; and an additional 
prize of £1 . Is, was given by the Architectural Museum to Mr. Edward 
Sherwood, a nephew of the second prizeman. Some discussion took 
place as to the prize for next year, and it was suggested that a com- 
petition might be invited in more than one style. 

The President read a letter from the Rev. C. T. Weatherley. Curate 
of Old 8. Pancras, calling attention to the proposed occupation of that 
churchyard and demolition of the church itself by a railway company. 

Mr. Slater attended the committee, and informed the members that 
the proposed restoration of S. Bartholomew's. Smithfield. is to be set in 
hand forthwith. It appears that a general meeting of the subecribers. 
held on the I7th of March, authorized the immediate commencement of 
the works. Among those to be begun in the first instance are the re- 
moval, as far as practicable, of the soil (accumulated to the depth of 
several feet) around the exterior of the walls ; the lowering of the pave- 
ment to the original floor-level, some three feet below the present, — a 
process which will uncover the pier-bases hidden for centuries, and 
exhibit the piers anew in the proportions designed by Rahere ; the 
cleansing and repair of the ashlar masonry and mouldings ; the put- 
ting back the partitions in the transept arches (the transepts them- 
selves having been destroyed), so as to display these handsome transi- 
tional arches within the church ; the removal of misplaced monuments 
to less objectionable situations; and the rearranging and improTing 
the fittings. Two works of prime importance — ^the reopening of the 
apse and the abolition of the organ gallery, whidi occupies the only 
remaining bay of the nave— must necessarily be deferred until larger 
funds have come in. Hitherto not quite half of the £4,000 required 
has been subscribed ; but it is not too much to hope that, when this 
interesting restoration is once fairly begun, the zealous sympathy of 
Churchmen will not suffer it to languish and stop short for want of 
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timely and adequate pecuniary support. It is a caae peculiarly de- 
serving the liberal co-operation of all who have it in their power to 
lend a helping hand* 

Mr. Slater also exhibited his designs for the restoration of Tisbury 
church, Wiltshire — a church in which the proper arrangement of the 
interior presents unusual difficulties ; and also designs for the restora- 
tion of Winwick church* Hunts, and Compton Pauncefoot church, 
Somersetshire. 

Letters were read from the Rev. Henry Mitchell, Vicar of Bosham, 
Sussex, explaining the progress of the restoration of that interesting 
church, and making an earnest appeal for further contributions towards 
the completion of the work. Mr. Mitchell also submitted a coloured 
cartoon for a proposed painting, representing the Labourers in the 
Vineyard, for the chancd*arch, by an amateur. Upon this the com- 
mittee adopted the following resolution, 

** The design proposed to be painted over the chancel-arch of Bosham 
church would be more appropriate if the style were more in harmony 
with the architecture that it is intended to decorate. It is most ne- 
cessary to design a wall-painting that is limited by the architectunil 
lines of the building in such a manner as to maintain as much as pos- 
sible the effect of ' flatness,' in order that it may be a real wall-paint- 
ing as distinguished from a picture. The effects of atmospheric 
perspective make the wall appear concave, and all architectural effect 
around it is at once destroyed, and the purposes of arches and other 
matters of construction are stultified. It is possible, without any 
return to what appears ugly to modem eyes in mediaeval art. to design 
A perfect wall-painting in harmony with various styles of architecture." 

Lord Lyttelton*s appeal for funds for the farther restoration of Wor- 
cester cathedral was laid before the committee ; and the proposed res- 
toration of Gloucester cathedral was discussed. 

A letter was received from H. Hill, Esq.. announcing his wish to 
adopt the committee's suggestions as to a design of his for a new 
church in Queenstown. 

The committee examined Mr. St. Aubyn's designs for the new 
church of S. Mark, New Brompton, in the parish of Oillingham, Kent. 

Mr. Poole laid before the committee, from Signor Salviati, some 
specimens of mosaic, especially of his work in the Wolsey chapel, 
Windsor. Mr. Poole also exhibited drawings, by Mr. Scott, R.A., for 
the restoration of the reredos (involving unfortunately the removal of 
the solid altar) in Westminster Abbey, and for a new sanctuary pave- 
ment intended to harmonize with the ancient specimen of the Opus 
Alexandrinum in the choir. Mr. Poole also exhibited photographs of 
very numerous works, monumental and decorative, executed by him 
for various architects. 

Mr. White met the committee and exhibited his designs for the 
restoration of the interesting church of Newland, Gloucestershire; 
also drawings for the new church of S. Stephen, to be built for £1600^ 
in the parish of S. Giles, Reading ; for new schools at Dolfer, Mont- 
gomeryshire, and for a new parsonage at Irton, Northumberland. 

Mr. Burges met the committee and consulted them on some designs 
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by Mr. HoKday, and a cartoon (of the adoration of the Magi) by Mr. 
Millais for stained glass, to be execnted by Messrs. Lavers and 
Barraud, for the decoration of the interior of Worcester College chapel, 
Oxford. 

The committee examined'a series of Mr. Warrington's designs and 
cartoons for stained glass, and a glazed light, intended for Kirkstall 
church, Yorkshire, representing (in an archaizing style) the interview 
between S. Peter and the high priest's maid servant. 

Mr. Withers met the committee and exhibited his designs for the 
restoration of Wiggenhall S. Oermain, Norfolk, for the new church of S. 
David, Henfynyw, Cardiganshire, for the new church of S. David, filaen* 
porth, in the same county ; for a new chapel-school at Coatham Man- 
deville, in the parish of Haughton-le-Skeme, Durham ; for a panonage 
at Elmswell, Suffolk; for schools at Abergwili, Caermarthenshire ; 
and for the restoration of Pencarreg church in the same county. 

The committee examined two alternative designs, by Mr. Norton, 
for the enlargement of the parish church of S. Mary» Cheltenham. 

Mr. Lightly sent for inspection the beautifiil series of photographs 
taken in France for the Architectural Photographic Association, out of 
which the subscribers are entitled to make their selection. 

The committee inspected Mr. Clarke's designs for an additicm of 
chancel and chancel-aisles (hereafter to be completed by a nave) to the 
modern church of Hoddesdon, Herts; and also his scheme for the 
iconography of the series of stained glass windows, to be executed by 
Mr. O'Connor, for the new chapel of the House of Charity» Soho 
Square. 

liCtters were received from F. £. Knighdey, Esq., Signer Salviati, 
H. Hill, Esq., and others ; besides numbers of " Le Beffiroi," and the 
"Dietsche Warande," and a communication from Mr. Weale» of 
Bruges. 



ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

At the Ordinary General Meeting of the above Institute held on 
Monday evening, January 18th, 1864, Professor T. L. Donaldson, 
President, in the chair ; addresses of congratulation to Her Majesty, 
Patroness, and to His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, as Patron 
of the Institute, upon the auspicious event of the birth of a Prince to 
His Royal Highness, were nnanimonsly agreed to. Mr. C. F. Hayward* 
Honorary Secretary, called attention to specimens, exhibited on the 
table, of Boyle*s double level draughtless ventilators, which had been 
patented as a method for promoting a perpetual flow of air through a 
room by means of upper and lower apertures. Mr. Hayward said he 
had adopted one of these ventilators, and found it to fulfil the conditions 
claimed for it in a very satisfactory manner. 

The President announced the decease since the last meeting of Mr. 
Joseph Woods, F.S.A,, Honorary Member of the Institute, a patriarch 
of the profession. Editor of the fourth volume of '* Stuart's Athens,'* 
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and author of " Letters of an architect from FVance» Italy, and Greece, 
in the year 1828." The President read a highly interesting memoir 
of the deceased gentleman, who tranquilly expired at Lewes, on the 
12th of the present month, in the 88th year of his age. Mr. John 
Whichcord, F.S.A., Fellow, then read a paper on '* Hydraulic Lifts. 
The aathor stated that the hydraulic power in its rarious modifications, 
to the saying of manual labour in large hotels and other establishments, 
created a complete revolution in the building of modem edifices of that 
description, and be expressed his opinion l£at with a more abundant 
supply of water in the metropolis, this appliance would be much more 
extensively employed than it was at present, although in the large 
hotels recently erected, it was deemed almost indispensaUe. After 
giving an interesting history of the progress of hydraulic machinery, 
from the times of Ovid and Vitnivius, down to the present period, the 
author gave a description of the various '* lifts," which had been con- 
structed under his superintendence at the Brighton Hotel, by the 
engineers, Messrs. Easton and Amos. These lifts are five in number, 
the larger one of which is to be employed in the raising of visitors and 
luggage, from the ground floor to any of the upper stories, to a height 
of seTenty«seven feet, and consists of an elegantly constructed room, 
enclosed, capable of raising eight persons at a time, while the modifi- 
cation of the apparatus was such, that with equal facility it could be 
used for the ascent or descent of a single person. The other four lifts 
are to be applied to the various purposes of the hotel, adapted to the 
several plans for which they are required. A short discussion took 
place after the reading of the paper in which Dr. Alfred Smee, chair<* 
man of the Brighton Hotel Company, Mr. Easton, Mr. Kerr, and Mr. 
J. W. Papworth took part, and a vote of thanks having been passed to 
Mr. Whichcord for his paper, the meeting adjourned till Monday, 
February 1st, 1864. 



I 
I 



At the Ordinary General Meeting held on Monday evening, February 
1st, 1864, Professor T. L. Donaldson, President, in the chair; an 
announcement was made that the Address of Congratulation of the 
Institute on the birth of the Infant Prince, had been graciously re- 
ceived by Her Majesty, the Patroness of the Institute. Petitions that 
had been prepared, were ordered to be presented to the Houses of Lords 
and of Commons, to consider the street communications through the 
metropolis, and to defer the several proposed railway and other schemes 
now before Parliament, until a general comprehensive scheme for such 
communications shall be determined upon. 

Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S.A., Hon. Member, then gave a description 
of some very interesting mural paintings, that had been discovered at 
Headiogton church, Oxon, and exhibited some drawings which he had 
had made from them, by Mr. Buckler, Architect, of Oxford. 

The discussion on the paper read by Mr. Penrose, M.A., Fellow, on 
the 30th November, 1863, entitled, " A few words in favour of the 
decimal, but against the metrical system of measurement, and an en- 
deavour to show how all the advantage of the metrical system may be 
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obtaioed without giving op the English standards/' was resumed by 
Mr. Penrose, after whom Mr, White, Fellow, remarked, that uniformi^ 
of system, not with that of foreign nations, but amongst ourselves, was 
desirable, and this, he said, was to be obtained not by total change, but 
by amending our present mode. Mr. White was followed by Mr. 
Kerr, and Mr. Jennings, Fellows, both of whom objected to change, 
and advocated the duodecimal in preference to the decimal plan. Mr. 
Morris, Associate, suggested a system of assimilation to the mode ob« 
served by other nations : — a principle founded upon the vibrations of the 
pendulum might, he said, be adopted. 

The President spoke in favour of the adoption of a metrical standard^ 
and after a few words in reply from Mr. Penrose, the meeting adjourned 
to Monday, February 15th, 1864. 



At the Ordinary General Meeting held on Monday, February 15th, 
1864, Owen Jones, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair ; after the ordinary 
business of the evening the Honorary Secretary, Mr. C. F. Hayward» 
announced the result of the Voluntary Architectural Examination for 
1864. In the class of Proficiency, the following are the names of eevea 
candidates who have passed the Examination. 

Austin, Hubert Jamesi 5, Collmgwood Terrsce, Gateshead. 

fiayne, Richard R., 15|, Great Smith Street, Westminster. 

Gough, William Venn, 2, Exeter Buildings, RecUand, Bristol. 

Hadfield, Ciiarles, A.R.I.B.A., Knowle House, East Bank Street, Sheffield. 

James, Robert CuWer, (Temp. Student,) 32, Newington Place, Kennington. 

Jowers, Alfred, 15, S. George's Road, Kilbnm. 

Linklater, Mortimer H., Bedfast, Ireluid. 

In the class of Distinction, two candidates were also successful, viz : — 

Spiers, Richard Phene, A.R.I.B.A., Oxford. 

Bayne, Richard R., lfi|. Great Smith Street, Westminster. 

Mr. C. F. Hayward then read to the Meeting the Reports of the 
Examiners, the Moderators, and of the Honorary Secretaries to the 
Council. 

He then read a memoir of the late Mr. Joseph Gwilt, by his son, 
Mr. Sebastian Gwilt, and afterwards a paper on Architectural Compe- 
titions, by Mr. Seddon, which elicited a short but animated discussion. 
Mr. Seddon ridiculed the present style of church architecture in this 
country, remarking that one church in the provinces had been deno« 
minated the *' holy Zebra," in consequence of its parti-coloured aspect. 
Mr. Owen Jones spoke of the confuaed styles of architecture in the 
present day, and hoped that the anomalies now existing would con- 
duce to an improved and more uniform style. It was a question whe- 
ther they ought not to take civilization with its wants, and let archi- 
tecture be the expression of it ; they wanted unity of idea and simplicity 
of purpose. Mr. C. Fowler protested against Mr. Seddon's wholesale 
condemnation of the works of continental architects, which were in 
some respects good in themselves, and very suggestive in study. In 
their private buildings the entrance halls and passages were designed 
with great originality, and generally with a great deal of variety. The 
Parisians were much before the English in their designs, and in the 
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placing of their public monuments. Professor Kerr made some re- 
marks on the great amount of ornamentation at All Saints' churchy 
Margaret Street. Mr. Ferrey advocated going back to the study of 
ancient models. In a recent visit through Normandy, he was struck 
with the absence of mediaeval architecture in the new buildings for 
secular purposes. They were carried out in the Renaissance style. 
Mr. O. Jones thought the reason why the French had not so much 
practised Gothic architecture resulted from their academic system. 
There was a school of architecture in France easily recognized, the 
French translation of Italian, having a great deal of unity. Mr. Edward 
Hall said it was a fact that five or six Gk>thic churches had just been 
completed or were near completion in Paris. The Gothic style pre- 
vailing in France was inferior to that of England, in its logical or 
exact structural features. The more recently erected churches in Paris 
were in the Italian or Romanesque style. There was a revival of the 
Louis Quinze style, but the most prominent architecture was the 
Graeco- Italian. He thought the whole of the architecture of Paris 
deserved more study than English architects generally gave to it. A 
vote of thanks having been awarded to Mr. Gwilt and Mr. Seddon. the 
Meeting adjourned till Monday, February 29th» when Mr. Aitchison, 
Fellow, would read a paper on Iron. 



The Ordinary General Meeting took place. on Monday evening, 
14th March, 1864, Professor T. L. Donaldson, President, in the chair. 
A letter was read from Sir C. B. Phipps, conveying Her Majesty's 
approval of the award of the royal gold medal to Monsieur Viollet Le- 
Duc» of Paris, Honorary and Corresponding Member. 

The President announced that the subscriptions collected by a com- 
mittee of friends of the late Mr. Pugin, amounting to nearly £1,000, 
for a testimonial to perpetuate the memory of that gentleman, had been 
transferred in trust to the Council of this Institute and had been invested 
in 5 per cent, perpetual preference stock of the London and North 
Western Railway Company, and the thanks of the Institute were 
accorded to Mr» Joseph Clarke, and the other members of the com- 
mittee, for the way in which they had carried out the duties undertaken 
by them. Mr. Frederick Marrable brought before the meeting the 
extraordinary conditions under which the directors of the East London 
Bank Company had invited designs for bank premises to be erected in 
Comhill. A premium of £100 was offered for the best design, to be 
determined by the board of directors themselves ; the designs and 
plans sent in to be considered the property of the directors, to be used 
by them as they thought proper, the board not binding themselves to 
adopt the plans to which the premium was awarded, or to employ the 
architect whose designs were selected ; but in the event of his being 
employed to carry out the building, the premium not to be paid to 
him. Mr. Marrable remarked that this was a cheap way of getting 
designs, but he trusted, for the honour of the profession, that no 
member of this Institute would respond to such an invitation. He 
hoped for the sake of the directors, they had taken this step in igno- 
rance. 
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A short memoir of the late Leo Von Klense* hy Mr. C. C. Nelson, 
Honorary Secretary, Foreign Correspondent, was then read by Mr. 
J. P. Seddon, Honorary Secretary. After which, a highly interesting 
paper was read by Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, F.S.A., Honorary 
Fellow, on the " Sky-line in modern domestic buildings." for which 
the cordial thanks of the members were voted, and the meeting adjourned 
till Monday, April 4th. 1864. 



THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

Tfis following correspondence has taken place with respect to the 
Report of the Council of the Architectural Museum presented to the 
Department of Science and Art, which we printed in a former number. 

** South Kensington Museum, 24tk July, 1863. 
" SiRi — I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the I7tb instant, enclosing 
copies of the Report of the Council of the Architectural Museum, for whidi 
their Lordships are obliged. 

'* My Lords observe that this Report proposes the erection of a National 
Museum of Architecture, which is stated to be to a great extent a Museum of 
Sculpture. It appears that this Museum is to be erected at the public ex- 
pense, under the direction of a body possessed of professional and amateur 
capacity. The bureaucratic element is to be excluded, which means that 
Parliament is to mnt money to persons who are in no way responsible to 
Parliament. The locale of the National Museum of Architecture is to be 
eentnd. It therefore follows from these propositions that this Museum can- 
not possibly have any connection with the South Kensington Museum, which 
is situate in the suburbs, supported by public funds, and under official control. 
'* These considerations seem to their Lordships to render unnecessary any 
further examination of the plan by this Department. 

" I am, Sir, 

'* Your obedient Servant, 

" Norman Maclbod, 

*' AMtstant Secretofy* 
** J. Clarke, Esq., 

" Hon. Sec. Architectural Museum." 

*' 'the Architectural Museum, South Kensington 
Museum, W,, July 30th, 1863. 

'* Sir, — I am requested by the Council of the Arehitectund Museum to 
acknowledge the receipt of the Letter of the Department of Science and Art 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Architectural Museum of the 24th instant, 
containing the reply of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
to the Report upon a National Museum of Architecture submitted to them by 
the Architectural Museum. 

" The Council of the Museum observe that the reply is confined to rea- 
sons, founded upon the two last paragraphs which are of a somewhat supple- 
mentary nature, why their Lordships consider any further examination of the 
plan unnecessary. They have neitker the desire nor the means to claim any 
examination of their suggestions, but the respect which they entertain for the 
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Committee of GouncU compels them to oflRsr lome remarks upon tiieir Lord- 
ihipft' obtervttiotu. 

•* The last pamgrapb bat one of their Report mot thus : — ' The manage- 
ment of the future Muaeam ia a detail which nardly comes within the scope 
of this Report. It may» however, be assumed that no board will be either 
efficient in itself or generally acceptable which does not include a large pro- 
portion of professional and amateur capacity, named on some principle which 
shall give due representation to educated public opinion. Any importation 
of bureaucracy would be fotal to the popularity and usefulness of the 
Institution.' 

** Of course it follows from these words that the remaining proportion of 
the Board, whether a majority or a minority, (for on that point the Architeo- 
tural Museum has intentionally not expressed an opinion,) would be com- 
posed of official personages. The fatal effects of an importation of bureaucracy 
are giren as the implied reason for the necessity of an infusion of profes- 
sional and amateur members, so named as to represent educated publie 
opinion. Their Lordships must be well aware of the powers and attributea 
daimed by the administration in those forei{;n countries in which the foreign 
term 'bureaucracy' took its rise, and it is therefore difficult to imagine 
that they did not realize the * bureaucracy ' against the possible danger of 
which the Architectural Museum ventured to raise a warning voice was not 
that Parliamentary responsibility which is the essence of our free English 
system, but the contrary spirit of the assumption of irresponsible attributes 
on the part of the administrators. It was therefore with considerable sur- 
prise that the Council of the Architectural Museum noted that their Lord- 
ships recapitulate that paragraph in the following terms : — ' It appears that 
this Museum is to be erected at the public expense, under a body possessed 
of professional and amateur capacity. The bureaucratic element is to be ex- 
eluded, which means that Parliament is to grant money to persons who are 
in no way responsible to Parliament.' 

'* The Council of the Architectural Museum while fully admitting the right 
of free discussion, cannot acknowledge the competence even of their Lord- 
ships to affix arbitrary and unfounded meanings to their recommendationa. 
It 18 with great dismay that they gather from this sentence, taken in connee- 
tion with one that follows, that their Lordships accept the term ' bureaucratie 
element ' (the word in the Report was ' bureaucracy ') as defining their own 
position and method of action. The Council are unable to recollect anv De* 
partment of the British Administration having ever previously closed with 
the term ' bureaucratic,' or employed it as synonymous with * official.' On 
the question of fac^ the Council have only to remind their Lordships, not 
merely of various scientific and literary Institutions which have been snbei- 
dised bv Parliament, although destitute of any official element in their govern- 
ing body, but also of the British Museum, some of whose trustees are official 
and others elected or hereditary, and which receives Parliamentary grants, 
although it is so jealous of the bureaucratic element that its estimates are 
always moved by one of its own trustees, who has lately happened to be a 
prominent member of the opposition. The Architectural Museum never 
contemplated any such privilege for the proposed Institution. 

** Their Lordships sum up the last paragraph as follows :—' The locale of 
the National Museum of Architecture is to be central. It therefore follows 
from these propositions, that this Museum cannot possibly have any connec- 
tion with the South Kensington Museum, which is situate in the suburbs^ 
supported by public funds, and under official control.' The exact phrase of 
the Council was ' rather central than suburban.' They anticipated that if 
their Lordships noticed this remark at all, it would have been in the sense of 
showing that South Kensington was central enough for practical purposes. 

"The Chancellor of the Exchequer adopted this line in a recent debata. 
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whea he argaed that the development of Metropolitan Railways would de 
facto make South Kenaiugton central. Their Lordships, however, appear 
by their remark to consider centricality as ahstractedhr objectionable. But 
the consideration which most strongly impresses itself on the Architectural 
Museum in reading this sentence is, that its Report was addressed, not to the 
South Kensington Museum as a local Institution, but to the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education, i.e., to a great body of the State, situate, 
if anywhere, in Westminster, and acting for the public benefit throughout 
the Realm. They believed that their Lordships were as competent and as 
willing to take into their consideration the question of a central as of a sub* 
urban Museum, and particularly so, considering that the great bulk of their 
suggestions, i.e., those which are unnoticed by their Lordships, have nothing 
to do with the question of site. They acknowledge their mistake, and they 
accept with respect but with regret the announcement that the field of the 
operations of the Committee of Council on Education, so far as it relates 
to a National Museum of Architecture, is restricted to the suburb of South 
Kensington. 

" I have the honour to remain, 
." Sir, 
" Your fiiithful and obedient Servant, 

*' A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
" President of the Architectural Musemm. 
" The Secretary, 

Department of Science and Art.'' 

** South Kensington Museum, 3rd August, 1863. 

*' Sir, — I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter of the dOth 

July, and to inform you that it shall be submitted to the Lords of the 

Committee of Privy Council as soon as their Lordships assemble after the 

vacation. 

" I am, Sir, 

'' Your obedient Servant, 

" Henry Cole. 
** A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., 
Arklow House." 



NEW CHURCHES. 

8. David, Henfynyw, Cardiganshire. ^^Th\A little church is to be en- 
tirely rebuilt by Mr. R. J. Withers. An appeal which haa been put 
forth in aid of the funds, gives the following curious information as to 
this building : — *' The name of this church signifies, literally, ' Old 
Minevia ;' and according to the following good authorities, viz.. Pro- 
fessor Reea* Welsh Saints, Lewis* Topographical Dictionary, lolo 
Morganwg's Works* and Meyrick^a History and Antiquities of the 
County of Cardigan — ^ The Cathedral of S. David*s was originally de- 
sigpied to have been erected here : which receives considerable support 
from the name of a spring near the church, which is called Ffynhon 
Dewi, or S. David's Well, this locality having been the nursery of the 
Patron Saint of Wales in his infancy.* The present church is one of 
the moat miserable edifices that could be seen anywhere, llie fabric 
is in a most dilapidated and unsafe state, as well as too small for the 
fiiat increasmg population." The present building is, in fact, a mere 
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hovel, though with a defined chancel. It will accommodate forty-six 
persoas. The new design includes a nave 40 ft. 6 in. by 21 ft., and a 
chancel ^ ft. 6 in. by 16 ft., both properly arranged. The style is 
the simplest Middle-Pointed, and the fittings are as plain as possible. 
The windows are coupled lancets, with trefoiled heads. The east win- 
dow has three unequal trefoil* headed lights, with three quatre foiled 
circles above, under a common hood. The west window has two 
lights under a sexfoiled circle. At the west end, engaged in the 
gable, is a dwarf octagonal bell-cote of stone, into which the architect 
has tlirown a good deal of character. Local stone is used, and the 
whole cost is to be £500. We note a foliated chancel arch, as an 
unusual internal feature. 

S. David, Blaenporth, Cardiganshire. — This church, which, like the 
preceding one, is in a most miserable condition, is about to be rebuilt 
by Mr. Withers, at a cost of £750. There is to be a nave 47 ft. 
by 18 ft. 6 in., a chancel 19 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft., a north-west ves- 
try, and a south-west porch. It is thoroughly well arranged, and is 
altogether church-like. The style is advanced geometrical Middle- 
Pointed. The east window is an elegant composition ; of three trefoil- 
headed lights, with a quatrefoiled circle in the head. The side win- 
dows are of two lights, with varied geometrical figures above them. 
Half engaged at the west end is a small quadrangular bell-turret, end- 
ing in a low quadrangular pyramid, with a small gable on each side. 
Here the chancel-arch is well shafted and moulded. There is a con- 
structional reredos, prepared for simple inlaid patterns. But the de- 
sign of this, including (as it does) two quasi-columnar panels, seems to 
us infelicitous. 

Chapel School, Coaiham Mandeville, ffaughton-le-Skeme, Durham, — 
This parish formerly possessed three chapels, in as many hamlets. It 
is now proposed to rebuild one as a school-chapel. Mr. Withers has 
given a good design, to be built of the bricks made on the spot, at a 
cost of £450. The nave is meant to serve as a schoolroom on week- 
days. The chancel is divided from it by a fixed screen and curtains. 
The chancel has an apsidal sanctuary, and is very correctly arranged. 
There is a convenient vestry on the south side, and there is a small 
square bell- turret, capped pyramidally, at the junction of chancel and 
nave. 

S. Stephen, Reading. — ^This is a chapel in the parish of S. Giles. The 
cost was amazingly low, under £2000, we believe. Of course the 
utmost simplicity of treatment was a eine qud non. The church is 
built of brick, stone being sparingly introduced in the windows. The 
plan consists of chancel, nave, and south aisle, the latter extending to 
the east end of the chancel. The windows are good, especially the 
western one, which is divided into two by a broad monifd of brick. 
There is an excellent porch of wood, the compartments of which are 
glazed. The chancel is, of course, arranged correctly. There seems 
no need, however, to thrust the westernmost stall on each side in 
advance of the others. The nave is of three bays, and is furnished 
with benches of good design. The architect is Mr. White. 

S. Mark, New Brompton, Kent. — A large church to be built in the 
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densely populated parish of GiUiDgham, near Chatham. The plan 
comprises an aisled chancel with circular apse, nave and aisles, vestry 
on the north-east, and tower — which serves also as a porch — ^to the 
south- west of the nave. The altar stands at the extreme east end, 
and the ascent to it is well managed* The chancel is arranged 
chorally, and, we are glad to see, with due regard to uniformity. 
There is a lectern in the middle. The nave and aisles will have good 
open benches. The place for the organ is marked in the plan close to 
the vestry door, (rather too far from the choir, we should fear,) and the 
instrument as indicated is surely too small for the size of the church. 
Architecturally, the building is of a very severe First-Pointed type. 
The aisle and clerestory windows are all exactly alike — plain lancets 
arranged in pairs. The apse has uncusped couplets with a quatrefoil 
above. The tower is of three stages, and has a lofty broach spire. 
We should strongly recommend that the tower be carried up another 
stage before the spire is added. We much like the west elevation. 
The door was probably a necessity in so large a church. Above it is 
an effective window of five lights set in a well proportioned gable. 
The west windows of the aisles are plain couplets, with a circle above. 
The author of this creditable design is Mr. St. Aubyn. 

<S. , Hoddesden, Herts. — Mr. Clarke has in hand an interesting 

work, in transforming this miserable, modern, pseudo- Romanesque 
church into something more ecclesiastical and artistic in character. 
Retaining for the present the existing nave, he adds to the east a good 
chancel, divided by arcades of two arches on each side from its chancel- 
aisles, of an ornate geometrical Pointed style. He purposes to treat 
the western half of the south chancel-aisle as the base of a future 
tower. He has our best wishes for the successful completion of the 
plan by the speedy substitution of a new nave in harmony with the 
new chancel for the wretched one now existing. 



NEW SCHOOLS. 



A school and masters house has been designed by Mr. White for 
Dol/or, Montgomeryshire, the cost of which is not to exceed £450. The 
school-room has accommodation for sixty children ; there is a class- 
room and entrance lobby. The house has three bedrooms upstairs, 
and living room, kitchen, and scullery below. The material is brick, 
with wooden monials and window frames. There is a simple bell-cote 
in the west gable of the school. Certainly Mr. White has contrived 
to impart much character to this extremely cheap building. 

Ahergwilu Caermarthetuhire.—ThiB is a design by Mr. Withers in a 
late Third-Pointed style, in accordance with the wishes of the Bishop 
of S. David's, whose palace it faces, and who is a chief contributor to 
its cost. The estimate is for £1.000. The plan comprises a boys* 
school-room (JO ft. by 20. opening at one end at right angles to a girls' 
school-room. 48 ft. 6 in. by ftO ft. There are two class-rooms, and 
separate entrance porches, cloak-rooms, and offices. The arrangement 
is very good, and the style is very judiciously treated. 
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NEW PARSONAGES. 

/r/oji, Cumberland, — Mr. White has designed a characteristic par* 
sooage house for this parish. The cost is to be about £1,300. The 
material is the rough stone of the country, in random courses. The 
house seems conveniently planned. We are glad to notice, besides 
the study, a waiting room for parishioners. Such a room might be 
used for choir purposes, and even for a small night School. The 
drawing-room has a not very successful oriel of wood. The other 
windows are very well treated. 

Elmswell Rectory, Suffolk, — This is a good design, by Mr. R. J* 
Withers. It is built of local bricks, with dressings of Ancaster stone. 
The style is Pointed, of a most simple character, depending for its 
effect on the moulded chimneys. The walls are double, as a protec- 
tion against the weather, the situation being an exposed one. We 
note with approval that the rooms are made generally to open into 
each other, and that the dressing-rooms have fireplaces. The total cost 
is £1,700. 



STAINED GLASS. 



The experiment tried by Mr. Biirges in*'the Murray Memorial 
Window, in S. Andrew's, Wells Street, of obtaining designs from a 
professional artist of high class for the cartoons of stained glass was by 
no means successful. It is universally agreed that Mi. Smallfield*i 
dniwii»g9 for that window are far from satisfactory. The experiment 
is being tried again nnder Mr. Bnrges' superintendence for the new 
windows of Worcester College Chapel, Oxford. Mr. Mtllats has 
given a sketch for the cartoon of a light which is to represent the 
Adoration of the Magi ; the glasa to be executed by Messrs. Lavers 
and Barraud. We shall look with much interest to the result. 

A memorial window for the south transept of Hereford Cathedral in 
honour of Bishop Huntingford, by Mr. Warrington, of which we have 
seen a drawing, is open to criticism on the ground of the inappropriate- 
ness of the style of design to the conventional necessities of stained 
glass. The subject is the life of S. Peter, in eight groups. The head 
of the window is overburthened with heraldic memcMriala. 

Open to the same objection is a window by the same artist for tbe 
north aisle of Banwell church, Somersetshire, in memory of Mr. 
Ricketts. The whole feeling is modem. 

There is better drawing and more skill in Messis. Wanringtom's 
window for Ham, near Sandwich. But the choice of subjects here ia 
unaccountably strange. For thia, however, it may be that the artista 
are not responsible. 

For the parish church of Halifax, Yorkshire, Mr. Warrington haa 
designed a three-light window with the following subiecta, 1. Mosea 
consecrating Aaron ; ^ Mosea receiving the law ; 3, Moses delivering 
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the law to the priests. These subjects are not yery capable of effectiye 
treatment. As it is the window is uninteresting and unimpressive. 
In the canopies, without any regard to the subjects below, are the 
crucifixion with S. Mary and S. John. This is in all respects a bad 
arrangement. 

The following is the scheme for the painted glass decoration of the 
new Chapel of the Howe of Charity in 8oho Square, the whole to be 
erected by Mr. O'Connor, under Mr. Clarke's superintendence. 

The six windows in the eastern apse. 



1. The Annunciation. 

2. The Birth of our Lord. 

3. The Baptiim of our Lord. 



4. The institution of the Holy Eucharist 

5. The CrncifixioD. 

6. The Burial. 



Windows in the north apse. 

The Corporal Works of Mercy. 

1 . Feeding the hungry . . . Miracle of feeding five thousand. 

2. Giving drink to the thirsty The woman of Samaria at the well. 

3. Clothing the naked . . . Dorcas. 

4. Taking m the stranger . . Good Samaritan at the Inn. 

5. Visiting the sick .... The good Centurion beseeching our Lord 

to cure his son. 

6. Visiting the prisoner . . Angel leading S. Peter out of prison. 

7. Burying the dead .... Mary and Martha at the grave of Lazarus. 

Windows in the south apse. 

Tile Spiriiwa Works of Mercy. 

1. Instructing the ignorant Christ preaching to the docton. 

2. Counselling the doubtful . Nicodemus and our Lord. 

3. Admonishing sinnen . . . Our Lord writing on the pavement the 

sentence of the woman taken in adultery. 

4. Comforting the afflicted Our Lord consoling Jairus and his wife. 

5. Bearing wrongs patiently . Judas : " Friend, wherefore art thou come ?" 

6. Pardomnff injuries . . . "Father, forgive them," &c. 

7. Praying for the living and!-. _ . , , 

the dead j Our Lord weepmg over Jerusalem. 



SECULAR WORKS. 

Gibson*s Almshouses, Sunderland.^Mr. E. R. Robson has designed 
two sides of a quadrangle for the rebuilding of these almshouses in a 
good simple but substantial Pointed style. The walling is of Leeds 
stone with dressings of Pensher stone. The angles have no quoins, 
but these are reserved for the jambs of doors and windows. The 
design consists of an alternation of an arched doorway below a square* 
headed two-light window, and a recessed panel containing a two-light 
window on each floor, the upper one having an arched head in a 
dormer-gable. This inscription is inscribed in a panel in one of the 
gables, *' Has sedes in usum egenorum a Joanne Gibson fondatas, a.d. 
1727, restituendas curavit Elizabetha Gray Mowbray, a.d. 1863." 
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CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

S. Maty, Cheltenham. — Mr. Norton has prepared alternative designs 
for a considerable enlargement of the beautiful thirteenth century 
parish church of Cheltenham. The one plan inrolves the extension of 
the whole charch westward and the addition of a new south aisle with 
a prolongation of the south transept. The eflPect of this is unfortunate, 
inasmuch as the chancel — which is quite large enough for the church 
as it is — is in ludicrous disproportion to the enormous area of the 
enlarged building. The other plan is content with a western prolonga- 
tion of the existing church, and is in all respects preferable. The 
object of the alterations is to accommodate two thousand worshippers, 
and that is effected by the first- mentioned plan with the addition of 
enormous western galleries. The second plan is meant to hold nine 
hundred and fifty people, leaving the other one thousand and fifty to be 
accommodated in a separate church. We have no hesitation in saying 
that two thousand people can never be provided for satisfactorily in 
Cheltenham church, and we are not sorry that the scheme has for the 
present been delayed. The architectural part of the proposed extension 
is little more than a repetition of the existing features of the church. 
But a western porch — ^to hold the gallery stairs, &c. — has been added, 
which is skilfully enough treated. In both of these designs the 
chancel (unfortunately) is treated without reference to its use by a 
choir, and a large organ is placed on the ground on the north side just 
where the stalls ought to have been. 

S. Germanus, Wiggenhall, Norfolk, — This fine Third-Pointed church 
has been restored and re-arranged by Mr. Withers, at a cost of £2,500. 
The plan comprises a clerestoried nave, with aisles separated from it by 
arcades of four ; a chancel longer than the nave, with chancel-aisles 
almost as long as the chancel itself. The accommodation was for two 
hundred and thirty-four ; the new arrangement, with open seats, and 
allowing for many open spaces, will seat four hundred and sixty-six per* 
sons. The church is excellently arranged, the east end of the north chan- 
cel-aisle being screened off for a vestry. We observe that the leaden 
roof of the nave is replaced by tiles ; but the long south aisle to nave and 
chancel is still roofed with lead at a flat pitch. We like the construc- 
tional reredos, which has been designed for the east end. A fine Early 
arch into the western tower makes a beautiful effect, since the de- 
struction of the gallery. The old carved seats are preserved and re- 
arranged. The bench ends are poppy heads, with figures of saints in 
panels. We are greatly pleased with this work in every point of view. 

S. , Pencarreg, Caermarthenshire, — This was one of the common 

Welsh churches in a state of decay and neglect scarcely conceivable. 
It had eighty-seven sittings, but of these only thirty-five were able to 
be used, the rest being rotten. Mr. Withers is about to restore it 
thoroughly. He retains the nave, which, together with the west 
porch and bell-gable over it, is certainly of early date, and also the 
more modem chancel. But he replaces the existing windows by better 
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ones, and adds new roofs and fittings. We observe also a simple and 
effective constructional reredos. The contract is for £450. We see 
no necessity for a prayer desk among the chancel fittings. 



N0TICB8 AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor of the EccUeiohgist, 

SiB, — In your able critique on my attempt at cborch-building'. near 
Dolgelly, there is a slight error which perhi^ I may be allowed to 
point out. The buirs-eye is in the western » not the eastern gable; 
and the transept is not a western, but an eastern one, a feature occa- 
sionally seen in Welsh village churches. The difference is not imma- 
terial, as the present transept will accommodate twenty or thirty per- 
sons, without excluding them from the sight of either the pulfnt, 
desk, or communion-table ; an advantage which would not have been 
secured by a western transept. 

Owing to the nature of the ground, the orientation is not verf aoca- 
rate, but that which purports to be the east end has the sunshine 
upon ft for two or three hours in the forenoon, and the other end dur- 
ing the whole afternoon till sunset. 

I am, l^r, yours, &c. 

9, New Square, LineohCe Inm, London, • J. L. Pbtxt. 

Jan. 30, 1864. 

HBWLAKD CHURCH. 

To the Editor of the EeclesiologUt, 

SxB, — Allow me to correct the report — (not your own, but that of 
the Institute of British Architects) — which appeared in your last 
number, of my Notes upon Newland Church, Gloucestershire. I am 
made to suppose the possibility and even the fact of a church having 
been originally built without a chancel ; whereas I refuted the notion 
of the north aisle having constituted the original church from the fact 
of its eastern wall having been completed without a chancel ; and I 
only spoke of the real chancel as having been rebuilt. Moreover, the 
dates, which I gave conjecturally to convey an idea of the relative 
periods of the church, are given as positive, and are thus very likely to 
mislead; unless* indeed, the absurd confusion of eastern, western, 
northern, and southern arcades is sufficient to show self-evident marks 
of error. But for the information of your readers I ought to explain 
that the dates related to the north and south arcades, and the north 
and south aisles. And, once more, the restoration of an ancient 
memorial " in Caen stone so as to retain as far as possible its original 
characteristics" appears to refer to my lamentation over the ruthless 
destruction of the ancient character of a memorial, of which a specimen 
showing the difference between the old and the modem treatment will 
appear, I hope, as an illustration in the present number. 

WiLLLA.li Whitb* 
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To the Editor of the EeclesiologUt. 

March ^% 1864. 
Mt DBA& SiA, — In the last number of the Eedeeiologiet an imprea- 
tion is left that the watch exhibited by me was from my design. 
Will you kindly state that it was designed by Mr. D. Gabriel Rossetti, 
for Messrs. Morris, Marshall, Faulkner and Co., of Red Lion Square ? 

Yours faithfully, 

E. R. RoBsoir* 

The following paper, as shoWIng the state of religious art and feel- 
ing in Ireland, deserves to be put on record : 

** To Abohitbgts. — The trustees of the Bethel Episcopal Church, Kings- 
towD, are prepared to receive plans, accompanied with sections* elevations, 
speciBcations, and estimates for the erection of a new church, on their pre* 
miles on Longford Terrace, Kingstown, the coat of the structure to be about 
j£^3,000. The architect's fees to be five per cent, on the outlay, including 
plans and all extras, if employed. Two sums of £10 each will be given (m 
the two plans esteemed by the trustees next in order of merit to the one they 
may adopt, and £20 will be given for the plan most approved, in case the de* 
signer of those plans be not emploved to carry out the undertaking. . . . • « 
The trustees do not pledge themselves to accept any of the designs sent in^ or 
to pay the expenses of their preparation. 

" The Bethel Episcopal Church, Kingstown. 
" Instructions to Architects. — The new church to aiford pew accommoda- 
tion for one thousand persons. A plain structure — object sccommodation. The 
floor of the church to be at least four feet above the road level, but not to 
have more than one step above the inclined plane. To be 40 or 45 ft. from 
the present railing, and at least 12 ft. from tne north-east boundary; also to 
stand as uearly as practicable in the centre of the premises — ^north-east and 
north-west. The shee of the pews — that is, the width, and height, and gene- 
ral plan of the pews — to be an open question, on which the trustees may de- 
termine. Provision for sliding seats m the aisles. Clear information desired 
as to the proposed mode of ventilation, day and night lighting, and heating of 
the structure. The present church cannot be dispensed with until a portion 
of the new church is completed. The new building) therefore, oan encompass 
a portion of the old one." 

The following paper has been issued : 

"GiLDB DB Saint Thomas bt Saint Luc,— Concoues db 1864. 

" Projet d'^ghse de villsge, pour une psroisse d'une population de mille 
habitants, pouvant contenir a Taise 600 places, non compris les aU^ n^s- 
sairs pour le service. Elle doit 6tre cruciforme, en style ogival primaire. Le 
devis ne doit pas.d^passer la somme de 65,000 francs. 

" N.B. On suppose un emplacement sur un terrain sablonneux, nivel^ et 
enti^rement libre, d'une nature favorable k la solidity des fbndations. 

" La construction se fera en briques, toutefois I'artiste ponrra fSuve usage 
de pierre de taille, pour les seuils des portes et des fendtres, pour les meneaux, 
les chapiteaux, bases, clefs de voiite, nervures et consoles. La charpente sera 
en hois de chine, les couvertures des toitures en ardoises, la vitrerie en plomb 
mont^e sur vergettes et traverses en fer. 

" L'^lise sera disfSos^ de fa9on k recevoir trois autels au moins et cino au 
plus. Le choeur sera s^par^ de la nef par un jub^ ou ^an surmont^ d'un 
Crucifix et des. statues de la Sainte Vierge et de Saint Jean. Les orgues 
devront Itre placte aupr^s du chceur mais non sur le jub^. 
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** Lei concurrents seront tenns de foamir : 

1^ Un plan terrier; 

2° Deux ^^vations ; 

3° Une coupe longitudinale et tranivertale ; 

4° Une baie de la nef, et 

6° Un devis eatimatif d^taill^. 

" Lea troia premiera deaaina devront dtre faita it r^chelle d'nn centimetre 
par m^tre ; le 4' 2i I'^helle de cinq centim^trea par m^tre. 

** Lea plana et devia devront 6tre sien^ d'une devise ou d'un monoeramme 
r^p^t^ it rezt^eur d'un billet cachete contenant lea nom, prdnoma et domicile 
de I'auteur. 

'* lis seront envoy^s franc de port, au Secretaire de la Gilde, M. W. H. 
James Weale, Ter Baillie, Brugea, Belgique, avant le 15 Aodt 1864. 

" Les dessins seront soumis k un jury compost de sept membres, & savoir : 
M. le chanoine Voisini vicaire g^n^ral ae Toumay ; M. le chanoine F. Bock, 
k Aix la Chapelle; M. Joseph A. Alberdingk Thijm, arch^logue, k Amater- 
dam ; M. P. J. H. Cuvpera, architecte, it Ruremonde ; M. Jean Bethune, 
architecte, it Gand ; M. Julea Helbig, peintre, k Li^ : et M. W. H. Jamea 
Weale, arch^logue, h, Brugea. 

''Lea deasins aeront expoa^ pendant la session de 1864; les auteura dea 
plana en conserveront la proprim ; toutefois, le concurrent it qui la prime 
aera d^em^, devra laisser ses plana aux Archivea de la Oilde, qui en fera tel 
uaage qu'elle jugera convenable pour aea publications et sea concoura ulterieura. 

" Le jury aera iibre de partager la prime entre deux ooncnrrenta de m^rite 
^al, et m^me de ne paa d^cerner de prix si lea plana pr^ntes ne lui aemblent 
pas satisfaisanta. 

" Le prix, consistant en 300 francs, sera pay^ imm^diatement apr^ la 
publication de la decision du jury qui aura lieu it la r^uniou annuelle de la 
Uilde, laquelle aera tenue it Louvain le 26 Septembre, 1864. 

" C. J. VoisiN, Vic. Gen., U President 
" W. H. Jambs Wbalb, Secretaire:* 

We understand that the Crypt of S. Stephen's Chapel in the 
Palace of Westminster is being most sumptuously and elaborately 
decorated with colour and figure -drawing on a gold ground, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Barry. It is expected that it will be made one 
of the most complete speciniens in Europe of a Pointed polychromatized 
interior. 

The Pew system. — Successful public meetings in favour of open 
churches and the offertory have been held at Bristol under the presidency 
of Lord Glentworth, and at Liverpool under the presidency of T. 
Collins, Esq., M.P. 

We are requested to give notice that the 2nd Public Meeting of the 
Motett Choir will be held at the Architectural Union, 9, Conduit 
Street, Regent Street, on Wednesday, May 11, 1864, at 8 p.m. The 
Missa Pap^ MarceUi will be performed. 
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THE BASILICA OF S. CLEMENTE, ROME. 

In oar last number we briefly referred to a painting which the Prior 
was then uncovering in the narthex, and we are now enabled to lay 
before our readers some account of it. It forms the sixth of the very 
interesting series of wall pictures which we have already described, 
and is remarkable for the larger proportions of the figures, and for the 
fine expression of the countenances of the group. The work is con- 
jectured to be that of a Greek artist, and to have been executed in the 
11th century. 

After the discovery of the two paintings of the Translation of S. 
Cyril, and the Miracle at the tomb of S. Clement, the workmen pro- 
ceeded to remove the rubbish in the narthex, and to lay bare the 
opposite wall on the right and left of the ancient entrance. On the 
wall on the right hand, which supports thtf columns of the portico of 
the modem church, a very fine group was discovered. It consists of 
five figures. In the centre the Sayiovb is seen sitting upon a throne 
with a nimbus round His head with rays in the form of a cross, and 
His feet resting upon a footstool or cushion. He holds a closed book 
in His left hand, and with His right gives the benediction according 
to the Gh'eek form with the thumb and third finger brought together. 
The archangels, S. Michael and S. Gabriel, the former holding a wand, 
stand on the right and left of the throne, and are in the attitude of 
presenting to the Satioub two kneeling, tonsured figures, the one 
holding a richly jewelled chalice of Byzantine workmanship, and a 
napkin, and the other a book. They are supposed to represent S. 
Cyril, and his brother S. Methodius. On the extreme right, 8. Andrew 
stands with a roll in his hand ; and on the left S. Clement, in his pon- 
tifical robes with the pallium, extends his right hand towards the 
kneeling saints, whilst in his left he carries a ponderous book richly 
decorated with jewels, and a clasp. The whole painting is fianked by 
two twisted columns with semi-barbarous capitals, one of Parian 
marble and the other of pavonazzetto, which appear to have once sup- 
ported an arch, of which some traces remain. 

The countenance of our Sayious is remarkably expressive and dig- 
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nified, and is that of a young man with a youthful beard, and dark 
hair. The names of the archangels, and also those of '^ S. Andreas" 
and ** 8. Clemente'* are painted in capital letters ; that of the latter is 
worthy of observation as being the first time that the termination e 
has been found to his name in the old basilica ; an indication of the 
period of transition from the Latin to the Italian language. Beneath 
the group there was an inscription of five lines in ancient letters, but 
it has unfortunately not resisted the destructive agencies of time and 
humidity, and is now so nearly obliterated that hitherto the most 
skilful archsologists of Rome have been baffled in their attempts to 
interpret it. 

Beyond these pictures a considerable extent of Soman wall of the 
imperial period has been exposed to view, and upon it are painted a 
head, and torso, resembling rather pagan than Christian art, which 
have been attributed to the 2nd century. 

The narthex has now apparently yielded up all its long hidden 
treasures, and the indefatigable Prior has, therefore, for the present 
abandoned the prosecution of his researches in that quarter, and is 
carrying on his operations in the untouched ground in one of the aisles, 
with the intention of thoroughly exploring the apse. The malaria of 
the approaching season will probably retard, though not entirely put a 
stop to his excavations, and in the meantime we shall look forward 
with ever increasing interest to the results of his energetic labours in 
this virgin soil. 



THRBB EARLY SERVICE BOOKS OF THE ENGLISH RITE. 

To the Editor qfthe Eccleeiologist. 

Greenhithe, April 5^ 18(54. 

Mt dbab Ma. Edxtob,— For the following interesting acoount of 

three rare early service books of the English Church, in my possession, 

I am indebted to my learned friend the Very Reverend Canon Rock, 

DJD., and by his kind permission I fn'ward it for publicatioa in your 

I am very sincerely yoiir8» 

J. FULLBE RVBSBLfct 

Mt dbab Mb. Fullbb Ri7Ssbi«l,— -While I thank you very much 
for the loan of your most interesting MSS.. I must, on sending them 
home congratulate you on therein possessing three truly valuable and 
rather rare codioes belonging to Uie old English Rite ; and I much 
doubt whether there be, in any private collection, three such important 
liturgical volumes. 

For it* aixe, your Sarum Missal is the fullest in rubrios of all that 
have fallen in my way ; and as rubrios are often found wanting in such 
MBS., yours becomes, therefore, of much greater importance and 
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▼aloe. Tliat it really is after Salisbury Use there eamot be the 
slightest doubt, since towards the end, and in the servioe, *' ante diem 
sepulture/' the rubric expressly establishes the laot by telling us what 
is then to be done, " seeundum usum Sarum/' 

To me your nicely illuminated Book of Houre was peculiarly inte- 
resting, on several accounts. That it was written and limned by an 
English hand to me is evident. That it was after the use of London 
is certain, and on this account has a high value to those who study 
our national antiquities. By this volume the hagiologlst will perhape 
hear, for the first time, of S. Gracian, bishop, wno is invoked for the 
especial purpose following i — '* Graciane pontifex. tu qui rerum per- 
ditaram gaudes privilegio, nobis redde supplicamua bona que perdidi- 
mus," &c. Our protomartyr, S. Alban, is represented as a young 
nobleman with a red-bound book in his right hand, and a double- 
transomed cross-crosslet in his left, thus illustrating the list of relies 
kept in S. Alban's Abbey, among which mention is made of su^ a 
cross thus : — " Item hie habetur crux — quam beatus Albanus in manl- 
bue tenuit bora passionis suae." An angel guardian is figured as 
clothed in red feathers, with four purple wings edged green, and stand- 
ing upon a golden wheel, outstretching both his hands. S. Brkon- 
wald, bishop of London, is vested in pontificals, and bestowing his 
blessing. S. Etheldreda, though wearing the mynchen's black habit 
and white wimple, and carrying her pastoral staff as an abbess, is 
clothed like a princess with a royal pink ermine-lined mantle. Very 
beautiful is the illumination of our Lord as Judge, showing His five 
wounds, and attended by two angels blowing trumpets that awaken 
the dead, who are arising from their graves, and by other two angels, 
one Mercy, holding a branch with three white flowers on it ; the other 
Justice, bearing a sword. How this sweet little MS. for London Use 
should have been unceremoniously passed by with a mere mention of 
being *' Horse B. Marie Virginis," in the catalogue of the Special 
Exhibition, a.d. 186^, at the South Kensington Museum ; or, stranger 
still, that anyone knowing but little about service-books could have 
mistaken a Salisbury Missal for a '' Breviarium Romanum ;" is hard 
to understand. 

But besides these two MSS., your third — ^the '' Processionale ad 
ttsum Monasterii Salvatoris de Syon," — is a very great curiosity fimong 
liturgical codices ; and perhaps is an unique copy (in England,) of such 
a service-book once employed by the Bridgetine nuns of Syon monas- 
tery, OD the banks of the Thames, near hie worth. In places, it 
differs from the Salisbury Procession ; as one instance, take the an- 
thems and collect for Pnlm Sunday. That the ** Processional ** waa 
the reconstruction of an older one, we learn from the long rubric, 
which comes in almost at the end of the volume, in these words : — 
*' Ut sorores monasterie de Syon tam presentes quam future a con- 
Bciencia scrupulosa removeantur intuentes in hoc proce^sionario plura 
addita vel diminuta aliter quam consuetude primaria antiquitus solebat 
habere, Reverendue in Xpo pater et dominus Johannes bone memorie 
Londoniensis episcopus auctoritate sua ordinaria et etiam delegatoria 
oonsiderana omnia addita sive diminuta ad cultum divinum pertinencia 
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'«t valde ooQiooa i4>probavit," &c. The John bishop of London herein 
spoken of, and then dead — bonse memorice — would seem to ha^e been 
Kemp, who was raised, ▲.!). 14^6, to the prijnatial chair of Canter- 
bury ; and the style of its writing makes me believe it was copied 
some time about 1480, and from the name of Dorothi Blyght being 
written on the fly-leaf at the beginning, there is ground to suppose 
that at the suppression of the bonse by Henry VIII., that lady, being 
one of the nuns there, carried it to her home with her. I have a 
small Salisbury printed Missal, that belonged to <* Elyzabethe," of 
Ely-place, another Syon-house nun, who was living with her family, 
at the end of Edward VI.'s reign, at Pusey, Berks. 

With regard to the time when your Missal was written out, there 
is no difficulty of guessing. In the first place, we find in the body of 
the codex, and coming in due order of time and season, the Mass for 
the Feast of the Translation of S. Edward, king and confessor. From 
Lyndwode, however, we learn, that it was only in the year 1445 that 
John Stafford, Archbishop of Canterbury, officially ordained that such 
a service should be celebrated. (" Provinciall," Part 11., p. 76.) Your 
copy of the Missal, then, must have been written out after that date* 
In the second place, the scription shows it to be the penmanship of 
the latter half of the 1 5th century, and by an Enghsh hand. 

Again thanking you most kindly for the sight of these precious 
AISS.9 and wishing you a happy Easter, 

Believe me, dear Mr. Fuller Russell, 

Very truly yours, 

D. Rook. 



A FEW WORDS ON CHIMING. 

«' To call the folk to Church in time, 

Wa chime." 

Wb have always considered chiming the bells to be the legitimate way 
of assembling the congregation to the public worship of the sanctuary. 
There is something in the soft tones which are thereby produced, 
more in harmony with the subdued joyfubiess with which we should 
enter the courts of the Loan, than the louder and overpowering sound 
of bells in full swing, ringing out at the full extent of their power, 
peals which are properly suited to times of public rejoicing and thanks- 
giving. And where this latter practice prevails, as it does in the northern 
and eastern counties, it is generally found that the ringers who have 
thus been calling their neighbours to church seldom enter themselves, 
but walk stealthily away as soon as the time is up for the parson to 
enter; and he has often the pain of seeing in the distance one or more 
escaping his observation— it may be in their every-day dirty working 
dress— retreating like those who feel ashamed of being seen by their 
more decently attired neighbours. Therefore, if for no other reason, wq 
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we opposed to peal-ringing on Sundays as a mode of calling to cburcb, 
.and we advocate chiming in preference. 

But it is sometimes found difficult to secure the regular attendance 
of a sufficient number of persons to do this, and so the work is left to 
the sexton to do the best he can with some chance help ; or he will 
** clock*^ the bells, as it is called, that he may do it the more easily : a 
dangerous practice, as Mr. Ellacombe proved in his list of bells {Ecch' 
nohgist, August, 1863,) cracked in that way, in London only, within 
memory, and as many perhaps or more in the country, if a list could 
be made out. 

We are at a loss to know why there should be any difficulty in 
getting persons to chime. There is not much art in it, nor is it at all labo- 
rious, as we know horn our own personal experience ; neither can we 
conceive that any — ^the most respectable parishioner — would be thereby 
damaged in his position ; and he might well take a pleasure in help- 
ing to call his neighbours together to God's house of prayer ; and if 
the ropes fall to the pavement of the sacred building, as we hold they 
should, it is all the more easily done, for then there is no need of 
climbing up the narrow staircase of a tower to perform the work in 
some gloomy and dirty ringing loft above. 

Still there is no doubt of the fact, that regular chimera cannot be 
depended upon ; and, therefore, to obviate that difficulty, attempts 
have been made to produce something of the sort by machinery — all 
more or less complicated and costly. And after all it is a mere 
apology for chiming, for, musically speaking, it is nothing when com- 
pared with the legitimate way of tolling the bells, and chiming is 
nothing more than tolling all the bells in regular succession. Oh ! 
how grand and. glorious would be such chimes, where there are eight 
or ten bells. (For instance at Exeter, if those far-famed noble bells 
were made to send out their tones daily in that way, instead of the 
doleful sounds which they now so sluggishly emit at the will of the 
performer.) But we can easily imagine there may be difficulties in the 
way of its being otherwise, and therefore wherever there are a suffi- 
cient number of bells, let them by all means be made use of— in the 
best way that is regularly practicable — for the purpose for which they 
were originally set up and dedicated for assembling the congregation 
to the courts of the Lord. 

In onr Number for October, 1861, we published a letter from Mr. 
Ellacombe on the subject of chiming, in which he briefly described a 
contrivance of his, by which a child may easily chime all the bells in 
a tower. We are now enabled to lay before our readers a view of this 
very simple arrangement, by the help of which we think any clever 
village mechanic may easily do all that is required, at a cost perhaps 
of less than £1 a bell. We have obtained the loan of the block, and 
with Mr. Ellacombe's kind permission we quote his own description, 
as given in his *' Remarks on Belfries and Ringers; and Appendix on 
Chiming."! 

He uses for hammers iron balls, attached to levers of length and 
shape according to circumstances, and so arranged as to strike inside 

> Bell and Daldy. 
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each bell. Nothing can be more simple, and therefore leea liable tc 
get out of order. It has been in constant use at Bitton, Gloucester- 
shire, where it was first set up by Mr. £Ilacombe in 1 899. 

We will now quote from the pamphlet, referring our readers at the 
same time to the illustration annexed : 

" The iron balls (1) should vary in size from 3) in. to 5| in. diameter, and 
by drilling an inch hole, at the point which strikes the beU, a plug of wood 
may be driven in, and so a more mellow sound will be produced. And if s 
piece of leather or felt be added to the wood the effect is that of a mt^ / 
and for funerals an extra set of gear may be set up, so as to strike on another 
point of the sound bow. It is always better to make these balls, or chime- 
nammers, strike anywhere but where the clapper strikes, a little to the rifcht 
or left as it can be managed. The spindles, or axes (roUerSt aa the organ - 
builder calls them,) may require to be varied in length ; but generally six 
inches will do, and these ought to work very freely m the cheeks or holes 
(2 and 3). A well fitted ruU-jamt, which a good workman might suggest, 
would be objectionable, because it would require more frequent oiling, and 
being exposed to the damp of a bell-chamber might soon get set fast from 
rust ; but all the pulleys should be well made, and so mounted in a strong 
carriage that they may be easily taken in and out. The pim should be turned, 
and fitted with a key or nut and screw. Three pulleys to each ball will be 
sufficient ; perhaps two may be enough for the bell just over the stand* One 
immediately under the end of the lever, fixed (with coach-scrbwb, as best 
may be) to the under side of the bell-chamber floor (6), and a direction to 
LEAD theline^ to the pulley {^)f which plumbs above the stand or floor, 
where a nest of pulleys (8) is fixed about six feet above the stand. The upper 
pulleys may be of oast-iron, four inches diameter. They should be fitted up 
in carriages, each one adapted to its plsce and required angle. Sid a- pulls ys 
are not good, neither are aASH-puUeys. The tower pulTevs, which are to be 
fitted in a nest (8) should be of hard wooOt and brass busfied* that they may 
make no noise. 

^This explanation, with the accompanying illnstration, win probably be 
sufficiently clear to enable any person to complete the whole. In some 
places it may be necessary to fix pieces of ^aar/er-timber to the bell*eagei as 
the floor nuty be too much below the bells. 

*' For chiming each line is to be pulled down* so as to raise the hammer 
within six or eight inches of the bell (5), and thea it must be tied to the Iw 
(9), with a double half hitch in a bow. When ceased the knots are to be nn- 
slipped ; and then there is nothing to interfere with the swinging of the bells, 
for ringing either singly or in peal. 

^ By this contrivance the bells are always resdy to be chimed, and it may 
be done by man, woman, or child, or even by the clergyman himself; neither 
is there anything to interfere with the risffing of the bells^ provided the lines 
are untied to allow the hammers to fall down at rest. The tones are 
brought out with a soft mellow sonnd, and all the harmonies are dearly 
generated, for nothing lies against the side of the bell, the hammer falling 
away at once bv its own weight. The wear and tear of the whole gear is 
very trifling, and with care will last for years. When at rest (4) the hammers 
lie on the floor, or on a blocking under the bells." 

^ Large fixe sash-linb. 

* Each requires to be fixed at a different angle, according to the position of the 
end of the lever. 
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ON ORGAN BUILDING. 
To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sib, — Fear of trespassing too largely on your space restrained me 
from extending my letter on Organ-building : but as the subject seems 
to have created some interest, judging from letters I have received, 
and the correspondence which appears in your last number, I am in- 
duced to add to the observations I have already made. 

I expected that my views and opinions would arouse the ire of more 
than one clique, and was quite prepared for pretty round abuse. But 
allow me to remark that when your correspondent J. C. J. asserts, in 
almost as many words, that my object is to *' pujBT German organ- 
builders," he is simply uncivil. Such epithets as *' unsound," '* incor- 
rect," ** unintelligible," ** bigoted," &c., belong, I suppose, to the 
amenities of polite correspondence, so I do not demur to their use ; 
but I do object to having those peculiarly commercial views — which 
J. C. J. seems almost involuntarily to connect with the very mention 
of organ-building — attached to my disquisitions. Such a taunt, too, 
comes ill from one who immediately builds so lofty a pedestal for his 
own particular hero, and then with high-sounding eulogies places him 
thereon. The gentleman whom J. C. J. considers so ** great" is no 
doubt a very clever and ingenious mechanic with also an artistic ear 
for tone ; but I trust he will be the first to ejaculate, '* save me from 
my friends !" The builder of the Doncaster organ needs no puffing 
from me or anyone else, and that J. C. J. and his London, friends know 
quite well. Such an artist as he needs neither the ** unbiassed com- 
ments" of the press, the aid of egotistic advertisements, nor the as- 
sistance of the Patent Office to lift him up to fame : the merit of his 
work rests on no such treacherous basis. 

The curious misinterpretation of my views on organ^building art, 
which your correspondents evince, arises partly perhaps from this, 
that I did not more clearly distinguish between the church and the 
concert-organ. This I meant to do, but fear of intruding on your 
space prevented me. I believe that the present low state of the art 
— for at the risk of further nettling J. G. J., I still maintain my ground 
on this point — is caused in great measure by the attempt to supersede 
the orchestra by the organ. Within the last twenty years immense 
concert halls have been built in almost every large town, and at the 
same time the musical taste of the public has become so enlarged as 
to require constant gratification. Now a band is at all times difficult 
to get and keep together : so the attempt was made, and is still being 
made, to introduce the organ as a substitute. And with more chances 
of success, since modem mechanical improvements have made the 
organ much more manageable than formerly. To attain this object, 
then^ the entire supersession of the orchestra and substitution of the 
organ, — ^modern English builders have used every efiPort, and one can- 
not deny that the results of their labours are in many ways wonderful. 
The '* engine," as J. C. J. calls it, has been brought to the pitch of 
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mechanical perfection. It b so intricate and delicate that you are 
almost afraid to touch it unless the builder is close at hand to show 
you every dodge, and set things right, should your clumsiness put the 
machine out of order. It imitates everything; and you listen with 
amazement while the player ** performs" a dramatic overture, or his 
** selection'* from the latest opera, while the stops are flying in and 
out with magical rapidity — indeed it seems the great point with 
modern organists never to play with the same combination more than 
a few seconds at one time — and as soon as the bedazzlement of all this 
cleverness passes from your eyes, if you have any feeling for what is 
noble and grand in musical art, you will surely begin to feel the utter 
degradation which all this modem trickery has brought upon the 
king of instruments, which for a thousand years has given strength 
and power to the Worship of the Church, for which John Sebastian 
Bach poured forth the vast inspirations of his soul, for which lesser 
men innumerable have written stores of grand and sterling music. 

I may be sneered at for my *' imagination*^ and '* enthusiasm,'* but 
when I hear the vile uses to which a great organ is put, and the 
trashy light music which our concert- organists — many of whom can 
play sound music well if they like — bring out therefrom, the huge 
pipes seem to me to cry shame on such profanation. It is told of a 
late eminent English organist that on seeing the great Haarlem 
organ for the first time he said he felt inclined to fall down and wor- 
ship it, so noble it appeared with its tiers of silver pipes lifted up 110 
feet from the ground. How quickly his enthusiasm would have 
evaporated had he presently heard the inspiriting strains of ^' Zampa** 
or ^* Masaniello" proceed from the vast structure ! 

J. C. J. says, *' the old builders showed by many of the names they 
gave their stops that they wished to imitate a band." This is mere 
assertion. There is no proof whatever that the old men ever thought 
of attempting to make their organs mere mockeries of orchestral tone : 
they had too much good sense, and too large an intuitive perception 
of the genius of the instrument it was their pride to build to try any 
such experiment. 

But putting aside the question of the desirability or non- desirability 
of building these immense organs designed to supersede an orchestra, 
the point which I wish to raise is this — what is the influence of this 
modern style on the church organ? Even granting that this kind of 
instrument is right in the music hall, is it right for a church ? Our 
builders make no diflerence whatever ; they put just the same sort of 
thing in church and concert room— one day we may hear *• Trovatore** 
in the Panopticon, the next a service in S. Paul's. Is this as it ought 
to be } How is it we hear so much light, undignified music played 
as voluntaries in our churches, so little comparatively solid and eccle- 
siastical in the style of accompaniment, and so little extempore playing 
worth listening to ? Partly, I believe, because the tone and character 
of our organs are ill-adapted to encourage this sterner manner, and 
but too well calculated to tempt our organists into a ** display of the 
instrument," and of their own skill and dexterity, instead of leading 
them on to find how they may best give solidity and grandeur to the 
services of the Church. The fact is, these delicate, elaborate machines 
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are altogether out of place in God's Hoate. To say nothing of the 
expense of keeping them in order— and in passing I will just remind 
J. C. J. that such instruments as those in Liverpool and Leeds Town 
Halls cost as much per annum to tune and keep in order as the 
stipend of a curate — they are out of character with all the rest of the 
furniture of the temple, which must he solid and useful, however rich 
and costly. A church oi^an should be built in as strong and plain a 
way as possible, of the very best and most durable materials (including 
*'*' spotted raetaV for all the metal pipes up to 16 feet at least), the 
mechanism must be simple in plan and easily to be got at if anything 
goes wrong, — and here let me add if an organist is worth his salt he 
will endeavour to become acquainted with at least the main principles 
on which his instrument is constructed, and be able to tune his 
" reeds/' — and above all, the tone should be firm and powerful, with 
a preponderance of diapason, which quality alone is suitable to Gre* 
gorian and Anglican music and the service of our Church. This 
character of organ is to be found, 1 believe, at S. George's, Doncaster, 
and S. Peter's, Leeds, — the instruments in which churches 1 am justi* 
fied, I think, in saying, it is quite evident your correspondent J. C. J. 
has never heard or seen, or he would not be so foolish as to call the 
mechanism of the first-mentioned *' old*fashioned and imperfect" — and 
that is the reason I spoke in the highest terms of those organs and 
their builder. 

Your correspondent J. C. J. tells us that by '* beautiful and in- 
genious valves" and other inventions for overcoming the resistance of 
the wind (the phraseology is familiar), it is possible to apply an im« 
mensely increased pressure to the pipes: and he informs us that 
thereby greater diapason power may be obtained. He also gives us a 
theory, and states that if the pressure of wind in the Doncaster organ 
is only three inches (which, 1 believe, is correct,) by no pauUnliijf can 
the diapason be so powerful and grand as where a much higher pres- 
sure is employed. Further, that ** it is a positive fact that the articu- 
lation is more perfect, the intonation more sonorous, and the purity 
more palpable under the heavy pressure than under the light." It 
would have been more modest in J. C. J. had he put all this forth as 
his opinion, not as *' a positive fact." I am just as positive as J. C. J. 
in a contrary opinion, and I have had the advantage of hearing both 
sides, which I am afraid J. C. J. has not. Others also quite as com- 
petent as your correspondent and myself to judge in this matter (per- 
haps more so) do not believe in or use these high pressures. Besides, 
it is not a question of how much noise you can get out of a pipe, but 
the kind of tone. To many ears the sound of these highly blown 
pipes is most harsh and offensive. Abundance of power can be ob- 
tained from a 3 or 3^ inch pressure when the pipe is properly voiced. 
In my deprecation of the destruction of the old organs I never intimated 
that they possessed the power of some modern organs — I mean that 
they could make the same amount of noise ; and it is certainly an odd 
way of defending that destruction to assert that by revoicing and 
blowing up old pipes they can be made to speak more loudly : nobody 
ever doubted that I should think. But it is useless arguing this point 
with J. C. J. He says an organ is simply an *' engine ;" I maintain 
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it is a work of art : we hare no common ground, therefore. I will, 
however* just ask him whether his faTourite builder would approve of 
some ingenious person with a new invention for increasing power — 
say the introduction of steam — revoicing and altering hu organs. I 
fancy the outcry would be on a high pressure indeed ! And if all old 
work is to be destroyed, by what standard are we to judge the new } 

Your correspondent refers me to the recent restoration of Father 
Smith's organ in 8. Paul's as a favourable example of rebuilding. A 
gentleman who is a personal friend of the builder who did the work« 
and who has every opportunity of being correctly informed, told me 
that the most scrupulous care was taken to preserve Smith's pipes, and 
that they were not revoiced or blown up, but merely *^ regulated.*' 
This is exactly the mode of restoration I advocated, and is just what 
should be done. I hope J, C. J. is in error when he says that Loose- 
more's work at Exeter was revcieed : that means quite a different 
thbg. 

The question of chureh music is too large to be entered upon 
here : J. G. J. has entirely misunderstood my sentiments on the 
matter so far as he criticises them. I am no advocate for a sleepy, 
soothing service — quite the contrary. All I intimated with regard 
to the old organs was that they were adapted to the purpose for 
which they were intended — ^the accompaniment of the priests and 
choir of a cathedral or collegiate establishment. If the Catholic 
revival fills the naves of our vast minsters with devout congrega- 
lions, then it is time — ^not to enlarge and spoil the old organs — but 
to build new ones on a scale and of a power and character calcu* 
lated to fill the building and accompany the singing of the people. 
When the principle is universally admitted and acted upon, — as it 
surely will be soon, — that the chancel is for priests and choir alone, 
and the nave for the people, then it nrust also follow that the chancel 
organ will be put in its proper place and used for its proper purpose 
— ^the accompaniment of services and anthems in which the people 
cannot join of necessity; while the nave organ will also be built and 
used as it ought to be — for accompanying the psalmody and chanting of 
the people ; yes, and for **- praising Him on organs" in noble and solemn 
voluntary — as good as, and better for some men than, many a sermon ! 
What glorious antiphonal effects between priests and choir and their 
organ, and people with theirs, may be possible, we can only yet ima* 
gine. Why we '' never shall have" full bands in our churches as well 
as organs, and what possible objection there is to their introduction in 
the worship of Almighty God, J. 0. J. seems only to know. We can 
have them there for our own gratification in Oratorios when God's 
Temple is turned into a concert hail without any objection being 
raised. 

If Mr. J. Bamby will be kind enough to read my first letter again 
more carefully he will find that I never said the old builders produced 
** a prodigious power of diapason." I was speaking of the Doncaster 
organ when I used that expression. It is the quality ^ not the power ^ 
of the old organs I spoke of in terms of admiration. 

In conclusion, I do hope that this correspondence may have some 
little influence in inducing our organ^builders to consider whether the 
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present system of building is altogether so assuredly the right one as 
seems to be imagined, and whether there is really nothing to be learnt 
from old examples and foreign schools. It is almost a trnism to say, 
that the greater an artist becomes in that branch of art at which he 
labonrs the less satisfied he becomes with his own works. There is 
sure to be something wrong when a man professes to hare reached 
the summit, and scorns or sneers at the work of his contemporaries 
and that of his predecessors still left. And if an organ-builder be«an 
artist-— and that he is one it has been my object to assert and prove, 
how successfully your readers must judge — then his motto must be, 
'* live and learn :" and it will be his endeavour also to encourage a 
more friendly spirit than that which now exists between brethren of 
the same craft. There is room for all : let that detestable practice of 
competition be abolished : the plan of running one builder against 
another until the fair reasonable profit to which a builder is entitled 
for sound work is squeezed down to the last farthing. To those clergy 
and churchwardens who want organs, my advice is this : choose your 
builder, and make sure he is a good man and true, — and if there was 
none of that disgraceful competing and contracting there would be 
more honest and upright craftsmen, — show him what you want, and 
what you can spend, and tell him to do his best ; and, if you have a 
right man, you will do better than if you had procured a dozen com- 
peting plans, or employed a score of *' professional" go-betweens. 

I wiU make just one final suggestion. The committee of the Ecde- 
siological Society is a court of appeal on many subjects connected with 
ecclesiastical art ; almost every sort of church furniture is submitted 
to their criticism. Why should it not take in organ-plans as well ? 
There are no doubt members qualified to judge whether a proposed 
organ is large enough, or too large for a given building ; whether the 
distribution of stops ia good, the proposed position in a church correct, 
the style of case suitable, and to decide upon a dozen other points I 
cannot here mention. I am sure it would be a benefit to all concerned 
if this suggestion should be entertained and carried out. 

I am, sir. 

Yours truly, 

Ltndon Smith, 
(Hon. Organist, 8. Saviour's.) 

L€ed$, May 16M, 1864. 



MODERN ORGAN-BUILDING. 

To the Editor of the EecleeioUgiet. 

SxB,— Having for many years taken the greatest interest in all 
ecclesiological matters, organ-building included, I am glad to find this 
latter art receiving in the pages of the EeeUeiologUt a share of the 
attention it deserves. I cordially agree with Mr. Lyndon Smith that 
the art is at present in a most unsatisfactory state at home. The 
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mere fact that there ia in London one (and only one) really first-rate 
artist ia no disproof of this. 

Your correspondent " J. C. J./' while he suggests that Mr. L. 
Smith's letter is a mere pnS of Herr Schuke (it is useless to suppress 
names further), himself indulges in tenfold more extravagant eulogy 
of Mr. Willis. Thia seems uncalled for : for Mr. Smith took care to 
except Mr* Willis from hie denunciation of English organ-builders in 
general. Mr. Smith's personal remarks are, however, quite unjusti* 
fiable. That Mr. Willis should see no '* merit worthy of imitation" in 
the works of his English contemporaries is intelligible enough ; but I 
happen to know that he has the greatest respect and reverence for 
that moat eminent of continental artiata, M. Cayaill^*Cole, and that 
he is most anxious to hear and profit by Herr Schulze's noble inatru- 
ment at Doncaater. 

J. C. J. ably replies to Mr. L. Smith's sneers at the excellence of 
modern mechanism. It is generally found that good mechanism and 
good tone go together, as examples of which I need only refer to the 
instruments of Cavaill^ and Willis. And as a proof that German 
builders and their admirera can also appreciate English mechanical 
'* trickineas," I may mention that the builder of the Doncaster organ 
and the accomplished organist pronounce the noble instrument in 
S. George's Hall, Liverpool, '* the most exquisite piece of mechanism 
they ever saw.*' 

It cannot be. denied, however, that tone is of far more importance 
than mechanism : if organ-building were merely mechanical, it wonld 
no more be an art than the manufacture of steam-engines. I must be 
excused for aaying that the orcheatral organs of J. C. J.'s (and my) 
favourite English builder are more successful than his church inatru- 
menta, all of which partake of thia orcheatral character from the excea- 
sive brilliancy of the chorus work and reeds. This may be allowable 
when we eome to erect grand west-end organs in our cathedrals, like 
those abroad ; but bright mixtures and powerful reeds do not support, 
but drown, voices, and are almost exduded from the small organs in 
the choirs of foreign churches. J. C. J. is slightly in error about the 
" rebuilding" of S. Paul's organ : the action has been rebuilt, but the 
pipes have not been revoiced, — fortunately, I think, — for persona 
better capable of judging than even the organiat of Exeter are not 
satisfied with the loudness and roughness imparted to old Loosemore's 
work by the revoicing. The Winchester is certainly the best of our 
cathedral organs, but there the proportion of reeds is less than usual 
in Mr. Willis' works, in one of which the reeds form more than one 
third of the sounding stops. The Wells (and still more the Carlisle) 
organ is wanting in delicate flue stops : when in S. Martin'a Hall it 
waa of course used for solo playing, not accompaniment ; and I re- 
commend J. C. J. to inquire whether the Dean and Chapter of Wells 
were satisfied to exchange the rich and mellow (or, as he would say, 
** voluptuous") diapaaone of Schmidt and Green for the vigonr of their 
new inatrument. 

If this mellowness and richness of diapason tone be all wrongs it 
certainly seems wonderful that it should sUll be as much sought after 
aa ever in France and Germany, even by Cavaill6, whose flue-work is 
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remarkably ^' volnptuous/' and who, although the inrentor of the 
heavy pressure system, has never applied this system to any of his 
flue-work except his ^* harmonic-flutes/' 

At our cathedral of S. Patrick (in the ** restoration*' of which there 
is so little to commend except the munificence of the restorer ; and 
where an unprecedented ritual arrangement is now being carried out) 
we are about to have, instead of the diapasons and silvery mixtures of 
Benatus Harris with their tin and ** spotted metal" pipes, the thinnest- 
toned of the screaming Exhibition organs by a London builder quite 
unknown in the English cathedrals : for this the organist is solely 
responsible. 

I conclude from J. C. J.'s letter that he has never heard the Don- 
caster organ : had he taken the trouble to become acquainted with it, 
he would have found that each of its five manual organs has a dbtinct 
tonal character. It is absurd to object that it, a churdi organ, has 
not all the mechanical contrivances for changing the stops possessed 
by the Liverpool or Leeds town-hall organs. If it were thought de- 
sirable to fit the Doncaster organ for the performance of *' dramatic 
overtures or operatic selections," the required accessary movements 
could be much more easily applied to it, than its wonderful quality of 
tone could be imparted to the Liverpool or Leeds instrument. I 
cannot but think that Mr. Lyndon Smith's estimate is correct, that 
the Doncaster organ is '' the noblest work of organ-building art that 
England has ever heard or seen." Its reeds are not, perhaps, equal 
to the best French and English specimens, but its flue-work (from the 
sonorous diapasons and ringing, not screaming^ chorus«work of the 
'^ great," to the delicate *' fiauto-dolcissimo" of the **eeho") is abso- 
lutely unrivalled by any English work, ancient or modern. 

J. C. J.'s theory of '* diapason power" may be quite correct, but in 
practice matters are very different. A few weeks ago I was so fortu- 
nate (through Mr. Willis' great courtesy) as to hear the Islington and 
the Doncaster organs within twenty-four hours ; and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the Doncaster diapasons are fuller, richer, rounder 
and more powerful (I do not say, purer) than the Idbgton in spite 
of their five-inch wind. And the same is true of the '' great" diapa« 
sons at S. Peter's, Leeds. I must not be understood to say one word 
against the Islington organ : it was not only incomparably the best 
of those in the Exhibition, but was indeed the only one worth a second 
visit : its mechanism is perfect, its reeds are superb, and its diapasons 
purity itself. 

J. C. J. hints that it is only the *' huge size" of the Doncaster 
organ which has drawn so much attention to it. Let me ask him, was 
it its '* huge siae" or its extraordinary tone which drew attention to 
Herr Schulze's 16-stop organ in the Exhibition of 1851,— an organ 
which ultimately led to his receiving not only the Doncaster order, 
but also that for the Marien-Kirche at Liibeck } J. C. J. also objects 
to the Doncaster organ having been four years in course of construe* 
tion. Perhaps with the resources of a large factory within a few- 
hours' ride, and the use of antimony and lead instead of '* spotted 
metal," together with the aid of several voioers for the pipes, it m^jfht 
have been built in London in one year (although the Liverpool organ 
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was more than two years in hand), bat no organ-builder could have 
voiced with kis own hand its 6,000 pipes in that time. CaTailld took 
nearly five years to rebuild the great S. Sulpice organ (close to his 
factory), and was three years in completing his last large organ (I 
think) at S. Gudule, Brussels. 

Mr. L. Smith is unfair to the York Minster organ. The diapasons, 
it is true, are miserably weak, although of better quality than those 
in the large new Belfast organ by the same builders ; but the pedal is 
not only the largest, but by far the grandest and most effective in 
England ; and its metal 82 ft. stop is pronounced by Herr Schulae, 
I' the best 32 ft. stop in Europe." The '' tubas," too, seem to be with 
justice considered noble reeds ; and no doubt Mr. L. Smith will be 
horrified to hear that the original design for the Doncaster organ in- 
cluded no less than four of these ** ranting, angry bull" stops, which 
will be added when funds permit the completion of the instrument. 

Both your correspondents have alluded to '* professional*' inter* 
ference with organ-builders. This is a necessary consequence of the 
miserably low degree to which organ-building has fallen ; with most 
of those who practise it at home it is no longer an art but a. trade, in 
which money-making, not reputation, is the first consideration. *' Pro- 
fessional" men, too, by levying their ** black-mail*' (which of course 
comes out of the pocket of the public), induce the organ-builders to 
turn out their work in the cheapest way possible, in order to leave a 
profit for themselves. Instances are, unfortunately, not wanting of 
organists seliing the construction of their organs to those who will 
allow the largest commission, — that is, to the lowest class of organ- 
builders. A good deal is heard just now of the new '* College of 
Organists," a society whose efforts are to be directed among other 
things to raising the status of those members of the musical profession. 
There could be no more certain way of effecting this than by passing 
a law (analogous to that of the Roysl Institute of British Architects), 
forbidding any member to receive one farthing in the way of commis* 
sion from organ-builders. When it is thought desirable to have a 
specification drawn up by a '* professional" man, let him, of course, 
receive proper remuneration from those who employ him, and also 
when an organ is to be built under professional superintendence. But 
the best plan is to select a builder of character, and trust to him. The 
largest, and by far the finest, orchestral organ we possess was well- 
nigh spoilt by professional crotchets. And here it is worth while to 
notice how the Doncaster organ comes to have so many as five 
manuals. The reason is simply this, that the eminent organist of 
Doncaster, who designed and looked after the organ from first to last, 
not only contributed very liberally to the organ fund, but refused to 
touch one farthing of commission ; this enabled Herr Schulae to add 
the ** echo*' ofgan with its eight stops. 

I need not dwell upon the advantages which have arisen from the 
great interest taken of late years by amateurs in ecclesiological matters, 
and from their friendly criticisms of architects' works. There is no 
reason why the art of organ-building should not profit in like manner 
if the same attention were bestowed upon it : and it is no less interest- 
ing than architecture. At present a certain class of organ-builders 
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count upon the ignorance of the public, and so resort to every possible 
** dodge" to make their instruments look large upon paper. Not very 
long since the specification of an organ was giren in the Eedenalopist^ 
which, by counting all the couplers and half-stope, seemed to have 
sixty stops, while in reality possessing but forty-five. There is, how* 
ever, a more notable case stUl, that of a large and much-puffed organ, 
in the printed specification of which eighty-five sounding stops are 
made to appear one hundred and nineteen ! 

The wild competition of the present day, and the consequent reduc- 
tion of prices (begun by the oldest English firm of organ-builders), has 
of course caused the abandonment of the tin and ^' spotted metal," 
used by all the best continental artists, and the substitution of anti- 
mony and lead pipes, made as thin as possible. Even the best of the 
Exhibition organs was strongly objected to by the foreign members 
of the musical jury because of the metal used. Could not the leading 
organ-builders lay aside their jealousy, and agree (like the Erards and 
Broadwoods), to turn out only first-rate work, at a fiiir price ? Unfor- 
tunately, the present idea seems to be the formation of a joint-stock 
company, to make organs cheaper and, of course, worse. Among the 
best foreign artists, jealousy seems almost unknown. The works of 
Cavailld and Schulze are open on every stage of their progress to all, 
even to other organ-builders, — and Herr Schulze is ever ready to give 
the scales of his pipe-work to all who ask him. 

It is not possible for organ-builders at home to produce good instru- 
ments for the miserable prices they receive. In former times it was 
different : Schmidt received no leRS than £1,500 for the Temple organ 
and case, with 20 stops ; Harris, £505 for S. Patrick's old organ, with 
13 stops. Modem French artists* prices are as high: — Ducroquet's 
21-6top organ in the Exhibition of 1851 was valued at £1,200; in 
England an organ of this kind is thought dear at £500 ! Cavaill^ 
usually charges about £50 a stop for moderate sized organs. If our 
builders were equally well paid, there is no reason why they should 
not produce equally good results. An intimate friend of mine has 
lately had an organ built, by an eminent artist in this country, in which 
excellence of mechanism and tone was aimed at, without regard to 
cost : it leaves nothing to be desired, and is in tone quite equal, and 
in mechanism far superior, to any old instrument I ever heard. I 
commend it to Mr. L. Smith's notice ; it is the property of an amateur 
at York. This same artist, nearly fifteen years ago built (for the same 
gentleman) a large instrument having (like his present one) a 16 feet 
speaking front of tin, which until very recently was the only one of 
the kind in the United Kingdom; and he was the first member of the 
musical jury in 1851 to point out the merits of Schulze's and Ducro- 
quet's work. 

I have trespassed on your space to a far greater extent than I at 
first intended : the deep interest I take in organ-building is the only 
excuse I can offer. 

Wm. H. Mandbtillb Ellis, M.A. Caktab. 

Mankttown, Dublin, AprU^ 1864. 
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WORCESTER CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 
To the Editor of the Ecclestologist. 

DsAB Sib, — ^I will trouble you with a few observations only in 
reply to J. S. W.'s remarks on the Worcester Cathedral Restoration. 

My principal objection to the proposed changes is that they would 
materially affect the parochial eystem, on the due maintenance of which 
an EstabUshed Church like our own must necessarily rest. 

Your correspondent far from regarding this as any objection considers 
it rather as something advantageous. *'Even supposing/' he says, 
''that the church congregations were to be diminished by greater 
facilities being afforded for attending the cathedral service, I for one 
should not regret the result." Perhaps not : but if individuals who 
are accustomed to worship in their several parish churches on Sunday 
are to be encouraged to crowd the cathedral for '* sensation sermons 
and inspiring music/' what hold can the parish priest be expected to 
have upon the mind and affections of his '* rambling flock ?" Could 
any scheme be devised more thoroughly calculated to weaken the 
attachment between pastor and people ? 

No doubt there is great difficulty in dealing with the naves of our 
cathedrals. Before the Reformation all was appropriate and in har- 
mony. Owing to the numerous chapels with their respective altars at 
which masses were perpetually being said, there most have been a 
constant ingress and egress of people, which entirely obviated any ap- 
pearance of an empty space as a mere vestibule to the choir. Be- 
sides, the naves were admirably calculated for the numerous pro- 
cessions which occurred of course on all the greater festivals. 

What, then, b to be done ? Evidently, if the cathedrals ** must*' 
be filled, we can do nothing better than adopt Mr. Beresford Hope's 
plan, and convert them '* really" and '* truly" into parish churches. 
In Worcester, for instance, as according to your correspondent 
J. S. W., out of a population of more than 30,000, only some 3,000 
persons can find church accommodation, why not transfer them to the 
cathedral ? Instead of building new churches, let there be a staff of 
'* parochial*' clergy to officiate there, and let marriages and baptisms 
be performed in it. Even then I think it would hardly be necessary 
or advisable to lay open the whole building as J. S. W. and others 
have proposed. 

In regard to the sesthetical part of the subject, as it was in the days 
of Wyatt, so in a great degree is it now. The great object is not 
only to ** restore" but to ** improve" (as is supposed) by clearing away 
accessories, the retention of which if it does not tend to make a build- 
ing ''one grand coup d^tzil!^ preserves one portion of it as an inner 
eanetuary for the daily solemn worship of Ood. But J. S. W. has 
evidently nothing in his imagination but, in modem phrase, to ** seat 
fts great a number of people as possible" on Sunday. That there 
should be a ** peculiar solemnity" in the choir as the place in which 
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the ritual is more especially carried on etfery day in the week nerer 
seems to have occuned to him. Individuab of taste and feeling will 
admit that in passing from the nave to the choir we ought to ex- 
perience that feeling. In heaven there will surely be a deeper and 
more solemn glory round the Throne of the LiJCB than in the outer 
limits of the Sanctuary. 

Yours, &c., 

H. P. 

32, Kildare Terrace, JFeatbaume Park, 
May 2th, 



CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 
To the Editor of the EecleHologist. 

Sib.— H. P.'s letter in your number for February plainly shows that 
there is need of further discussion upon this most important subject. 
The following remarks (which were not quite finished in time to send 
for the April number) have been in part anticipated by J. S. W. ; but 
as they were intended to apply to cathedral arrangement generally, 
rather than to Worcester in particular, and as they bear upon several 
points not referred to by him, they will not prove repetitions, although 
they follow to a considerable extent in the track which he has marked 
out. H. P.'s views are such as ought not to meet with silent acqui-' 
escence in your pages. His objection to the removal of pardose 
screens is just, at all events in many instances. Much too may be 
said against the cathedral being supposed to be, or becoming, the 
Sunday church for the city, to the disruption of the parochial system. 
The latter objection, however, is to be obviated only by making the 
parochial churches and their services more free and inviting, and more 
attractive to their proper congregations — ^more perfect, in fact, than 
the cathedral itself is, which commonly, alas ! is but too easily effected 
— ^instead of allowing the cathedral to present the slightest appearance 
of seclttsiveness in its congregational use, or to remain the one isolated 
point of attraction for the people. 

But to confine the congregation to the choir of the cathedral is to 
deprive the cathedral of its essentially diocesan character, and to 
impart to it that merely collegiate character which it too cominonly 
assumed towards the end of the middle ages. I for one cannot admit, 
nor is it likely that the great body of those that have taken any aAtive 
part in the revival of ecclesiology would admit, " that there is addi- 
tional solemnity in divine service, when performed in a portion of the 
cathedral, divided off from the rest of the building, which affords some 
degree of comparative seclusion for private prayer.'* The separstion 
for private prayer is indeed entirely opposed to the idea of " solemaity" 
or of " sssthetic effect :" and the idea of its being in accordance there- 
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with has been engendered only by the unohureh*like arrangement with 
which the past state of all our cathedrals has rendered us so familiar* 
and which has tended hitherto to pnt into a false light, or into dark- 
ness just visible, the whole theory of public worship. Moreover the 
occupation of the stalls by a promiscuous congregation, which crowds 
the members of the choir forward towards the centre of the available 
space, is very far from adding to aesthetic effect. Again, so that the 
backs of the return stalls are open, what imaginable reason can there 
be for the wholesale removal of screens, stalls, canopies, and every 
thing of the kind, which, according to your correspondent, is the only 
way of dealing with a cathedral when the congregation is removed 
from the choir ? The pulpit, and the preacher, and the lectern would 
be naturally in the nave amongst the people ; and the elevation of the 
choir above the nave, by a fiight of steps — excepting in one or two 
cases, where this elevation is excessive — so far from indicating a 
seclusive separation, actually facilitates the operation and the effec- 
tiveness of the choir, by raising their heads well above the level of the 
congregation. 

But, apart from ordinary congregational use, when the smallness of 
the congregation is absurdly supposed to render its separation from 
the choir unnecessary, it cannot be too often or too strongly insisted 
on, that we may well expect to see in the course of a few years a 
revival of the proper use of our cathedrals, equal to the revival which 
we have already witnessed in ecclesiology and church architecture. 
Space for the congregation attending diocesan gatherings of various 
sorts, ordinations, choral unions, church fites. church congresses, 
home and foreign missionary reunions, wilKecarcely be found in the 
nave — the choir being filled, if not over- filled, by its proper occupants. 

This may be called " dreamland " by the faint-hearted, but the last 
few years have shown not merely the possibility of requiring, but the 
necessity of having buildings for the purpose, such as nothing but our 
cathedrals can supply. This is their proper and legitimate use, and 
let care be taken that in all re-arrangements this contingency is pro- 
vided for. And this arrangement was not " totally without precedent, 
and unknown to the Gothic churches of England and France, till the 
wish came to fill the cathedrals, in violation of the parochial system of 
the Anglican Church," as your correspondent alleges ; for in many a 
F^nch cathedral the office is sung by a large congregation in the 
nave and choir aisles, led by the choir within the open roodscreens 
and paroloses, and this evidently from time immemorial. 

And the cathedral ought to be the type, and the model to be fol- 
lowed, for all churches of the diocese, llie freedom of its access, the 
perfection of its services, the fulness of its ritual, all ought to form a 
standard of perfection, which cannot be put to shame by any one 
parochial church ; and of all church arrangement, the proper method 
of separatiott of choir from congregation, is one of the most essential 
to a true idea of the Church's worship. 

The proper use of choir aisles, however, is much more for passage- 
room and for occasional expansion, than for really congregational 
purposes. How lamentable has been the effect in Westminster Abbey, 
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of throwing open the transepts for a portion of the congregation, 
when such a noble nave stands in excellent relation to the choir, and 
bears undoubted witness to what the arrangement ought to be. One 
step, however, in the right direction has been made, by the temporary 
arrangement for the evening " occasional " services, the success of 
which has been significant enough to justify the hopes which are 
entertained by some, that ere long we may see the entire restoration 
of those ritual divisions to their full and proper use in this, the noblest 
minster of which England, if not Europe, can boast. 

May the meritorious exertions of Chancellor Harrington, in the 
same direction, in the cathedral of the city from whence H. P. writes, 
tend to the same end. 

William Wbitb. 

Loudon^ May 12, 1864. 



RESTORATION IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist, 

Sia,^>The wholesale manner in which the Mediaeval architecture of 
France is, under the name of " restoration,*' even yet in active process 
of destruction has excited, and still excites, the reprobation of all English 
students and admirers of jold work. We have all been inspired by a 
zeal for the works executed in France during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and therefore the more easily roused to anger at the spectacle 
of each successive west front buried in scaffolding, and covered with 
acres of white new stone, soulless and mechanical, in place of the 
colour, the skilful masonry, the other innumerable evidences of careful 
loving thought, above all the inimitable sculpture, from each and all of 
which, as well as from the general conception of the whole, we had 
drawn invaluable lessons. But in thus condemning the proceedings of 
our neighbours across the channel, it behoves us to consider whether 
we are doing much more for art in England. 

The exclusive study of French architeclure, which had become too 
visible in many of the works of the day, has clearly had its turn, and 
is now sharing the fate of previous fashions. Architects on all hands 
admit that any but a counterfeit style must express a nation's character, 
that if our work is to be in any sense national, it must first be real^ 
and that however much we may develope it to meet the requirements 
of the day, the ancient architecture of our own country must at least 
form its natural and legitimi^ basis. 

French work, even in its most perfect periods, possessed a certain 
tinge of parade and pride, never seen in English buildings, and, I think 
I may add, never in. harmony with true English character. It is also 
to be observed that it lacks variety and individuality, and bears the 
first faint symptom of that all*pervading system which ia at this day so 
oppressive to the Englishman in France. English work, on the con- 
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trary. is quiet, homely and peacefol, masculine and often with tender 
poetical thoughts* like violets, half hidden save to those who search, a 
little rough if you will, hut never characterised by that boasting or un- 
rest which so few modern buildings escape. Even our noblest cathe* 
drals are simply dignified, rather than proudly conscious of their 
beauty. And what can exceed the charm ol the unostentatious sim- 
plicity of the village churches. They seem to be an expression of the 
life and religion of the people. They are, in short, Englieh, 

But the number and value of old works in this country,— -of those 
works which ought naturally to form the very foundation and basement 
of that *' architecture of the future " about which we hear so much, 
is steadily decreasing. Much has been said of *' restoration*' abroad, 
but far too little is said and done concerning destruction at home. In 
a large majority of cases of restoration the variety and individuality of 
the work is as little cared for as the cobweb in the path of the house- 
maid's broom. An old 'window is destroyed to make way for new 
stone aud a memorial window, — an old chancel, an aisle, a whole nave 
or a tower is demolished to give place to a smart affair with windows 
all exactly alike, spaced (as old work hardly ever was) with mathema- 
tical precision, and innocent of one redeeming ray of artistic feeling. 
Yet we hardly ever hear a protest in consequence. Even those gen- 
tlemen who are loudest in their professions of conservative principle 
are not unfrequently more destructive of works under their own direc- 
tion than any others. 

Perhaps there is no blunder more common in new works than the 
placing of a thing, however intrinsically good, in the wrong place. Of 
this, innumerable instances might be given. But of late 1 have ob- 
served a growing tendency among architects to assume a licence to 
change the position of old work, and to render it absurd by placing it 
where it was never designed to be. Some five or six years ago the 
small transitional church at Sberburn, near Durham, was restored and 
a north aisle added, when the fine Early Pointed chancel arch, shafts 
and corbels were taken down from their proper place, and rebuilt on 
the north side of the sacrarium, where they were never intended to be. 
At this moment a similu: liberty is being taken at Raby Castle, per- 
haps the most perfect Edwardian keep in the north of England. There 
the minstrers gallery which extended across one end of the large hall, 
of the close of the fifteenth century, is being taken down in the centre 
to admit a large staircase, and the old materials are to be'* rebuilt at 
right angles, and at both ends as wings. Some years ago the fine 
proportions of this laige hall were ruined by the floor level being 
dmnged to one several feet higher, and indeed close up to the sUls of 
the windows, to make room underneath for an entrance hall, with 
chafts of a miserable eomposition called " scagHola,*' and sham groin- 
ing with plaster ribs. Would it not have been much better to rein- 
state the floor at its old level, and approach the room by its proper 
eotrancei which would not be through the minstrels' gallery ? I am 
told that the afoldtect employed on the work himself protested against 
this mntilation. 

A notice of some other works may not be uninteresting to the 
readers of the Ecclesiologist. 
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At Ghiinford, a pleasant village half-way between Darlington and 
Barnard Castle, the parish church of S. Mary is in full process of 
restoration. A fine First- Pointed structure, its nave and aisles were 
originally, as at Skelton, under one line of roof, but the side walls of 
the aisles had been afterwards raised,, and their character changed to 
Third-Pointed. Just before the "restoration" began, aflat modern roof 
spanned nave and aisles, another covered the chancel, while the tower. 
Early English, but with the later addition of battlements, &c., stood at 
the west end, and retained the weather-mold of the original roof. 

All lovers of church architecture will regret to learn that the ancient 
pitch of roof will not be followed, but that the new roof is to be of a 
hybrid angle not unlike that whieh still damages the external dignity 
of Durham cathedral. Three sides of the tower being found in very 
bad condition, have been pulled down. The fourth, or western one, 
with its projecting staircase- turret, is to remain, and three-fourths of a 
new tower to be added. Thus the evidence, also, of the original roof- 
pitch will be destroyed. The new roofs are not yet in their places, 
and therefore it is not yet too late to repair the error of their pitch. 
And I am quite sure, judging from the good intentions evinced by the 
promoters of the work, that they will not knowingly leave any stone 
unturned to ensure a satisfactory completion to their undertaking. 
The nave piers at Gainford have the peculiarity of increasing in dia- 
meter successively from east to west. In the spandrils above the 
westernmost piers, a most lovely and delicate sculptured disc has been 
found, at each side of the church, on the removal of the whitewash. 
A large number, too, of most valuable and interesting Saxon grave* 
stones have been found, built in the walls in various positions. The 
south aisle terminates esstward with a fine single lancet and vesica 
above, while in the adjoining south wall there is a plainly pointed 
piscina. The chancel has a nobly proportioned east triplet, with 
banded shafts internally and a simple chamfer on the outside. It has 
also an aumbrye in the north and south walls, and a beautiful trefoil- 
headed piscina on the south, cut in half by a modem door. There are 
two small fifteenth century bells. One bears the inscription : *' Saynt 
Cwtbet saf ws undwert," (Saint Cuthbert save us unhurt.) The other : 
*' Help Mary, quod (quoth) Roger of Kjrrkeby." The tenor bears date 
1715. 

At Barford, just across the Tees from Gainford, there is a small 
ruined cfiapel of the early part of the 1 3th century. Originally it 
consisted of nave and chancel, but the nave had afterwards been con- 
verted into a house for one or more priests. The west end has simply 
one lancet, the east a graceful triplet. The fine sculptured altar-stone 
has, during the last few years, been thrown down, and will probably 
soon be used to flag the nearest farmer's kitchen. For its size, I hardly 
remember so charming a piece of work as this Barford ohapel, and I 
commend it to the attentive study of the enterprising authors of various 
perpetrations in new cemeteries up and down the country. 

In pleasing contrast to that at Gainford is Mr. Scott's work at Dar- 
lington. ' Here the fine collegiate church of S. Cuthbert^ cleared of 
galleries, pews, and whitewash, begins once more to look almost a 
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cathedral. The piers of the tower, which threatened serious failure^ 
have been strengthened, and the roofs changed, from that peculiar 
pitch which at Gainford so much pains is taken to establish, to their 
original fine proportion and character. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the state of the funds has not allowed the new work added to the 
original oak roof to be executed also in oak. 

Numerous Saxon remains have here, as at Gainford, been discovered, 
and will be carefully preserved. There are two piscinas in the south 
transept, with broken basins, which Mr. Scott has not thought proper 
to restore. A low stone rood-loft, more like a bridge than. anything 
else, blocks up the entrance to the choir. This is retained, and the 
organ will be placed on the top in the centre.^ In a Quaker-ridden 
town like Darlington, the vicar may be congratulated on the approach- 
ing completion of the work. The choir had at some period been short* 
ened, and is not, as yet, under restoration. It is to be hoped that the 
Duke of Cleveland, who is lay impropriator, .will allow Mr. Scott to 
complete the restoration, by putting this portion of the church into the 
same condition as the rest. 

At Barnard castle, the old church is yet in all the glory of galleries, 
pews and a " three-decker.'* Restoration is here showing itself only 
in setting a common mason to restore the north door and porch. The 
chancel retains its ancient levels and steps, but is otherwise in a 
dreadful condition. The altar- slab lies in the floor on the south side 
of the sacrarium. The chancel arch is a somewhat elaborate and 
certainly curious erection of the fifteenth century. The north 
nave arcade is of late Norman or Transitional character. So also 
is the elaborate south door. The lower half of the tower is not much 
later. Some fifteen years ago an oak desk and chain existed near the 
south door, where a Bible had formerly been fastened for the use of the 
people. 

Ebclesiologists in Teesdale should not omit to visit the churches at 
Middleton, Romaldkirk, and Bowes. They need not be reminded of 
that glorious ruin, Bgliston abbey. 

E. R. RoBsoK. 

Dwhgm. May 17 th, 1864. 



ON DESTRUCTION AND RESTORATION OF CHURCHES, 

Whix»b we hail with thankfulness the improved praetical knowledge of 
eecksiasdcal arohiteotore, «nd stiU more the advanced appreoiatioa 
both of Church extension and of ritual propriety, whicb ^owe itself 
throughout England and Wales in the erection of new and in the 
improvement of old cbnrdies, we canndt shrink from admitting that 

' I am not called upoQ to express an opinion whether this ought or ought not to 
be retained. I should be sorry to see so Interesting a piece of work destroyed, but 
I fear the eervioe of t^ chnrch will now give way to merely antiquarian coaeidera- 
ttonsy and be oondncted from a desk mUtide the ehoir. 
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many df the new n^orks of the preheat age giina tts caofle of unmMtness 
and anxiety. We do not now enter into the suhject of new chnnehee 
bnilt for new districts, on account of large territorial aarface or 
increased population, though inclhied to believe that in tiiese eases, 
from the desire of producing somethhig new, and from the fear of a 
servile imitation of ancient models, modem architects are oonstantly 
falling' into questionable eccentricities. Our present purpose is with 
the rebuilding and the sO'Calied restoration of ancient chmrches. The 
fint is often unnecessarily practised when the old building might be 
preserved, though requiring much repah* and improvement : and the 
last, which, if effected in its correct sense, we should always gladly see 
practised, too often involves the practical destruction of what is old, and 
with littfe care to preserve the original character and ancient asso* 
cfations. 

There are, no doubt, cases in which, freni the entire decay, from 
the unsuitable character, or from the inadequate size of the existing 
church, it may be necessary to replace it by another edifice; but we 
fully believe niat many old churches have been swept away by reason 
of' tiie ignorance, the want of 'feeling, or the vanity of arohitects, who 
seem to think that they can be more completely glorified by the 
erection of a smart new building than by the careful repair and 
genuine restoration of an old one, (brgetting that the latter operation 
is a far more difficult matter than the former, and requiring a larger 
amount of genius and of judgment. The old church may often require 
enlargement, as weH as extensive repairs and improved ritual arrange* 
ment, but it will often happen thkt this object may be gained by the 
addition of an aisle, or by some means which an architect of right 
fieeling will be able to judge of. If this cannot be attained without an 
entire change and sacrifice of character, it may be desirable to bnild 
a new church on a different site, leaving tiie former one to be 
carefully preserved and used for occasional services, or as a mortuary 
ohapel. We do not say that under all eircumstances the old church 
can be preserved, but we insist that in most cases this is practicable, 
and ought to be done. 

We come now to the next point : that if an old church must 
necessarily be taken down and replaced by a new one, due regard 
should be had in the new design to the prevailing character of the 
churches of the neighbourhood. Bvery one who has paid attention to 
English ecclesiology, must perceive that nearly every county has its 
architectural and' ecclesiological peculiarities, and vrill no doubt agree 
with us in thinking that, unless the circumstances are very exceptional, 
the new church shoitld, as far as possible, be in acoosidanoe with the 
local use and style. Sometimes the steeple may be preserved, when 
nothing else is sufficiently sound, and often the original arcades may 
be' maintained when both walls and roof, fVom long neglect, are past 
repair, and must be renewed'. Many bright examples are to be found 
of judicious treatment under difficulties, but, as a rule, we feel best 
satisfied with restorations in the correct sense of the term, and when 
the general ap])earance after restoration is rather that of an old than a 
new church. 
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Without partieularly adverting to snch welkknown grand restorations 
aa those of Sherborne. Lichfield, Llandaff, &c., we wiah to mention 
as pleasing and satisfactory instances of real restoration, those at' 
Aylesbury* Nantwich, Preston (next Wingham), Ooldsborough, Stone-, 
grave and Hovingham (Yorkshire), Hay dor and Kirton Lindsey 
(Lincolnshire), Codford S. Mary (Wilts), Humberstone and Thedding- 
worth (Leicestershire), Eynesbury (HunU), Ticehurst (Sussex). Mil- 
verton (Somerset), Hanley Castle (Worcestershire), Ludlow (Salop)* 
Blymhill (Stoffordshire), and Coventry, S. Michael and Holy Trinity. 
And among those of a less satisfactory character, we would name 
those of S. Aldate, Oxford ; S. John, Chester ; Chepstow ; Hexham. 

Where a church must be rebuilt, the general character of the 
neighbourhood should be followed, as far as possible, and more 
especially in country districts. The new building may be on a large 
scale, and generally an improvement on those around, and in certain 
special cases, and in wealthy and populous places, some latitude may 
well be allowed, so that the new church be really in every respect rich 
and beautiful, as well as faultless in its ritual arrangement. 

What we protest against is wanton and needless destruction, and 
sweeping and incongruous changes perpetrated under the name of 
restoration. An able article on the subject appears in the April 
number of the '* Archaeologia Cambrensis," which is entitled to much 
attention, entering strongly into the prevalence of the destructive 
element throughout the kingdom, but pointing more particularly to 
the extent to which it has been carried on in Wales. It may be said 
that the Welsh churches are for the most part small, mean and insuf- 
ficient for a growing population ; also that many have been allowed, 
through long neglect, to fall into a hopeless state of dilapidation* 
which timely attention and a more liberal spirit might have stopped. 
Yet, granting all this, it is certain that more satisfactory results would 
have been attained, if in the new or restored buildings some care had 
been taken to follow the local style and traditions, instead of producing 
one or two objectionable kinds of building — either the cold and lifeless 
imitation of English Gk>thic, incorrect in detail and paltry in efiect, or, 
what may rather be dreaded in the present day, the more ambitious 
fabric with ornamental and sometimes elegant details, imitative both of 
English and foreign models, yet usually only of second-rate merit, and 
wholly unfitted to the traditional rude ecclesiology of Wales, and to 
the requirements of the surrounding scenery. 

We rejoice to know that some fairly successful restorations have 
taken place in small rude churches in Cardiganshire and Pembrokeshire : 
but seeing the very numerous appeals now being made for rebuilding 
churches in both parts of the principality, we have fears for what may 
follow in most of these cases. 

One of the last appeals that have been made is for the rebuilding of 
G^yfiEin church, near Conway, one of the most curious and characteristic 
in North Wales, which, though in a neglected state, we feel most 
unwilling to hand over to destruction; and we observe in a Welsh 
newspaper an ominous advertisement for tenders for the restoration of 
Llaneugrad church in Anglesey. We subjoin a catalogue of churches 
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is Wakt, ia wtiieb, to tay nothing of bttrbarisoit perpetrated at aa 
earlier period* the work 6t destractlon or extensive alteration hae 
takea pkce within the last thirty years. Those to which an asterisk 
ia sittashed, there is reason to eonsider more or less satisfactory t — 



Tit^ demoMed md rfbmii. 



Bettirs Gannon . 

tUngwrtenip , f 

Meylltyni . . . 
*iydwe3iog . . 

Usnwla . . . 
^LUodifrog . , 
^Uanvair vecb^ . 

XJIaDgaiTo . . . 

liftowenllwylb 

lianTBir PwUgwyngyli 

lilange?ni , 
ttlnt ' . . 
^Nanoercfa • 
YmmAog . 
FestiovMr , 
MachynlUth 



. DtnbtehshiPB 

• Camiinraia 
, Dp. 

Do. 

Do. 
. Da. 
« ]>o. 
. Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

. J}q. 
. Do. 
. Flint 
, Do. 
Do. 

• llttrionfith 

p Montgomery 



Usnyttsnsoh . * • . 

LUttTselog • « » . 

LUnllechid • , • • 

New Radnor . . . • 

Hay 

*Llanr1iyBtfd . • • • 
*L)andeflo Vamr . • . 

LUnfantfrald-^lai^ Co;^- 
way 

TatnidyYodtrg . . . 

Luipster 

^JnnFUisi««l Nsat Ms- 
Ian • • • » . I 

Eglwys Fach . • • . 

Llaneynvelin . . . . 

9ithgiicrd • . • • f 

Uas^ M^wddy • » « 



lli«ntgomsry 

Caroanron 

Radnor 

Brecon 

Csfdigan 

Carmarthsn 

Denbigh 

Glamorgan 

Cardigan 

Radnor 
Cardigan 

Do. 
Psmbvoke 
Marionsth 



Abandoned and rebuilt on another site. 

Aberdaron ..... Carnarvon 

liUmidtn Angteiey 

Lbndytilio ...» Do. 
<4vi¥fl)fini^ y s^lfiklg , ,Dq« 



Llandanwg • 
Uangelynin 
Llangelynin 
Nsirtown , 



Sxtenihely altered or restored. 



*Hawarden . , . . . Flint 

^Llanaber MerfoneCh 

^JUanagrya . . « • . Do. 

LlaDMntM4 • « * • Psnblgli 
Knthin ^ • « « ^ . Do. 

Llangian Carnarvon 

IiUnberis ..... Do. 

BJuem Do. 

JU«MPM9I t « • • • MotttiBmsry 



Mallwyd . . . , . 

Llanmerewig . . . . 
'^Llttbrynmiir . . • . 

i^fo|thop • • r « . 

Haverfordwest, S. Mfjry. 

*Kilgerran 

♦Mold 

LhunTorMi 



Merioneth 

Do. 
CamarroB 
MoBl«oiasry 



Montgomery 
Do. * 
Do. 



Pembrolw 

Do. 
Flint 
DeniMpi 



BXHIBITBP SQCJUBSIOLOGY. 1964, 

AacaiTxcruBS is deepening its hold on public attention, and 

ecdesiology has made its pofition good in the world of ofaoreh boilden 
and c^ixrc\x restorers, and yet tbe arcUtectaral exhibitions of the pre- 
sent year arp langoisbiog* and their e^clesiological contents ar^ par^ 
tfcularly u]UM>l;eworthyt 

Tbe dignity of the Royal Acudemy demands priority of notfce witb 
its a^yenfy arciat^cturfa.d«sigi)s» f $8, 732, gire tha ^xterimr and In- 
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tenor of S. James' cbvrch, Cileutta. by Mr» 0. O* Wfajr, * AmA ^Iiidl 
has the merit of really being built tbrougb the rejection df a detigil 
by Mr. Scott. Outoide it will, ire fear, be decidedly heavy ; the west 
end is chiefly characterised by an open carriage poroh^ and tvro little 
flanking turrets : the nave is of five bays with upgabling quasi-aisled, 
each lighted by a couplet, and comprising} mk open arch oh the ground 
story, whitffa is treated as an etttrjitl dobtef . The transepts have end 
porches, ffttd the chancel is apsidal. Intemaliy^— if we can tftist the per- 
spective — it will be a very successful building, and satisfactorily lofty. 
The cloister itself is of course invisible, bat the tipper portion of the qQasi<« 
aisles appears in the shape of a lofty triforial gallery, sottiethiog like 
the one in the west aisle of the sooth transept of Westminster Abbey. 
The lantern arches are bold and simple, the choir is gl-oined, and thit 
ritual fittings are correct. We should be curious to learn if this 
church proves satisfactory in its coolness and its ventilalion. 

Mr. Pearson's church (810) at Ajipleton le Moors, Fickering. Nortfi 
Riding, for Mrs. Shepherd, shows the solid dignity which usually chiM 
Fftcterises Mr. Pearson's works. The decoration <k the apse by a band 
of subjects in low relief upon a red ground is particularly effective. Mt. 
Pearson shows some similar decoration on a larger scale for the tynl* 
panum of the door of his important church at Vaaihall. 

Mr. Street contributes (808) the Memorial church at Constantinopte 
which he is about to erect. The design is a reduction of that very beatl<' 
tiful one for which he received the second prize in 1857, the apse being 
omitted. 

An interest more than architectural attaches to 809< which Is ^e^ 
scribed as '* Hagley, South Carolina, the seat of P. Weston, Bsq., i 
design for a house with private chapel," by Mr. C. B. €41es, and which 
shows a Urge Gothic mansion with an apsidal Middle- Pbinted chapel 
joined to the house by a eonspicoous octagonal vestibule with a lofiy 
conical roof. A note appended to the design states that the eteeniiott 
of the work has been suspended, owing to the troubles which have 
fallen on Sodth Carolhia. Sincerely do we pray fof the possibility of 
its speedy resumption. 

The interior of the new library Wtdeh Mt. Wilkinson Is aMIsig t6 
the Oothic building provided for the Oxford Union by the late Mr^ 
Woodward (774) is a stately apartment, though perhaps a little too 
like a chapel with its cradle roof and apsidal end. It is, however, btrt 
Isir to recollect that S. John's Library, Cambridge, afllbrds a ruling 
precedent, although of the 17th century, for an apsidal termination td 
a Hbrary. 

807 embodied, pel'haps, tlie Strangest resuscitation- even of this agf) 
of revivals-^Edward lll.'s Charing Cross, whicih the South -Eastent 
Company is so spiritedly rebuilding, under Mr. E. M. Barry's care, 
opposite the new Charing Cross hotel and station. Wfe believe that 
Mr. Barry has taken great palna to restore it as acenrately as tfX" 
isting docttments enable him to do. The vast adjacent hotel #hich hd 
is constructing (777), additions which he is building to the Star and 
Gkrter, Richmond (801), and Mr. Cundy Junior's extensrve rebuild-* 
lugs on Ixird Westminster's estate about Ordsvenei* Place (780, 761) i 
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are all iadicatiDxii of the triun^^b of tbe^ high- apparenl rwtf immil 
arclutttcti»e»' 

Mr. Scott has contributed, in foiur drawiogs, bis Byzantine design for 
tbe " Hall of Science." wbicb was thrown io as a <nakewetght to the 
Albert Memorial, on tbe supfK)sition that there might hare beta^mtfamj 
to spare after the monnineat was completed. He also shows his. un- 
fortunately, rejected Gothic design for the Foreign Office, as hia 
diploma work as R.A» In Conduit Street Mr. Scott only appears with 
tbe chapel of Wellington College* (155») certainly not« if we are to 
judge by the design, bis most successful work. 

Unquestionably tbe most interesting ecclesiological contribution to 
tbe Architectural Bxbibtfbion m Mr, Street's proposed church of S. 
Mary, in the parish of S. John tbe Evangelist, Clifton, (147, 154.) 
Tbe general effect of this church is very similar to that oif the other 
Tery clcTcr churohes which Mr. Street bas recently buill. The chanoel 
in this case is square-ended, and of very commendable height, wiJtb a 
five>ligbt east window. ; and both ohancdi and nave have cradle roofs » 
while the nave clerestory Is well thrown np. Now oomee tbe peoa» 
liarity of the building. There are aisles to tbe nave, separated from it» 
as is Mr. Street's wont, by ^ort stout pillars ; but« instead of their 
ranging bngitudinally, each aisle bay gab^ outwarda* under a pointed 
barrel roof of atone* and opens into the adjacent bays, with-a-borisontal 
trabeation projected from the capital of tbe pillar. Thie is undoubtedly- 
very picturesque, but we cannot admit that it is legitimate ooostructkm. 
Upgabling aisles, as at S. Giles, Oxford, Scarborough, &c., were.meanfc 
as chapels^esfib to hold an sltar. fiut Mr. Stveet's revival of the idea 
resuscitates, them to serve as simple passages*. -at -an eaqpenditure of 
material ineomsMnaurate with the object sought £ar« Mr, -Butter* 
field is ao strongly eonvinced that every, gable .implies an altar,; thst^ 
as it is well known, be will not even build gabled chanoelrnislea; 
and thatia caaea like tbe communicaftion between the nave*aisleB and 
cbaaeeUaisles of AH Saints, Maigaret Street, be bas designed a half* 
arcby sHU further to emphaticiBe the &et. This is pushing tbe prHi*> 
ciple to an extreme, fiut we are satisfied that there ia sufficient 
fioundatiob iar the theory to {daoe Mr. Street's Clifton aisles in the 
eategory of things wbicb are {feasant indeed, but qoestionablo. 
: Mr. Clarke sends (149) the chapel of tbe House of Cbaraty^ with 
proposed deooratioss. We have already noticed this work. 

Mesara. Austin and Johnson show ( 1 36, 355), a proposed cburdi at 
the Friar^s Goose. Newcastle- upoa-^^Tyne. Tbia building; with a broad 
apse, lofty eleseatory, cradle rool to the nave tied with iron, and low 
atslest externally .oairied round tbe west end, so ae to make a kind of 
narthex, seems to embody some good ideas, perhaps -a little crudely 
developed. 

Mr. Bland bas learned bis lesson of internal decoration in Mr. But* 
terfield's school, and bis new chorches at Acock's Qreen« Birmingham 
(34^), and at Stroud (280), abound with reminiscences of All Saints' 
and S. Alban's* Mr. Bknd unfortunately mistakes heaviness for jnasi* 
sivenesa* At Stroud (a huge afiructuve with double aisles), the nane* 
Yoof ia hoarded above the tiot ia order^ we conclude* to -exhibit jtfat 
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pkenoMeDon of * huge sexfoiled piercing* The ioof ceHiete are of por«« 
tentotts magnitude, and the nave-pillare are stilted on sqasre teoea. 
So tliej are at Aoock^e Green, while in both cotes tlM^ arcades are 
tpsated with a sqnare abacas and flat soffit. These are good features 
in thenselreB, but they require a delicate hand to «ee them ptopcriy. 
Mr. ^and has also bnilt a Wesleyan chapel (W1)» near Bifmingh8m» 
in which bis characteristics reappear in a modified foras* Mr. £• B. 
Lamb k>ye8 to be eooentric, and his last vagary is a proposal to erect 
•« S. Martin's District Church, Haventock Hill/' (9(f0,) with piil«s 
and no arches, the complicated woodwork d the nave and aisle rooCi* 
spronting like the limbs of a tree from corbels hung round the octa- 
gonal piers of the arcade. We cannot predioale many imitators for this 
last tender of *' improved" Gothic. 

We should have expected Messrs. Banks and Barrx to fasfte done 
better than they have in the proposed Free Chureh» about to be erected 
for the Plaistow and Viotoria Doek Mission* (d06.) The general de* 
sign is that of an average cruciform Middle-Pointed cfaurdi of fifteea 
yaars ago, with no clerestory apparent, though as the aidea an gabled 
there may be one. There are end doors to the tmnsepts ; but what 
we least approve is the steeple, in which «i octagonal spire of a curved 
oatline at the bottom, is flanked by foor much too solid etnne turrets 
capped by small broaehes of slate* The genend effect is rather that of 
a Wnsnnian steeple translated into Gothic. 

Mr. White gives (^46, 247,) a very simple Mission chnroh for the 
KaffiiVi* 

Mr. Littywbite's church (41, 4i,) is a study from reeent models* 
ehiefly noticeable for an ill 'proportioned central saddleback. 

Mr. Scarpa's series of designs (51^^6ft.) for a pavoebial diarah, ts 
wkich tbe **Soaae Medallion" was awarded, IWt^^, embocfiefl • 
huge stf actmre* destitute of aisles* with a vast oentml lantern 'octsgnnal 
on the ground story, circular above»the taoiibour roofed wiith aheflatOtat 
of conical roofii, an apse at the east end, transepts, andftvdetooiMd 
eenpaBile, cast in a sort of modifioatiDn >of Italian Gothic. We hww 
no doubt that Mr. Scarpa won his priee according to the oonditiona^ 
we have aa little doubt that Italian Gothic «ught to be studied by 
our rising architects, and that they may often have to consider tiie 
pEoblems oi aisieless churches. But that of which we have the least 
doubt of all i% that such designs aa Mr. Scarpa's will* as £ur ae their 
praetieal effect is concerned, lead all quiet people to ** neat and be 
thanhfol," with our old-fashioned traditicnary way of 'Chmrch buildings 

An orphanage at Norwood, and an abbey at Teigomonth, by Mi:* 
Ooldie, ( 1 34,) are good examples of semi^domestic Gothic. Mr. Goldie's 
veredos for Galashiels (13^,) is a somewhat too abrupt eomlHnation ^ 
Middle-Pointed and early French. Mr. Bentley's baptistery, for thfl 
church of S. Francis, Netting Hill (145,) is overdone with decoration : 
iaonded on the methods of Mr. Street, and Mr. ButterfieUL 

We shall not attempt to recapitulate the defaulters of the present 
3IEear. What ecoiesiology there is, is almost entirely constructive t 
faanily a restoration is to be seen. The cosBpetition tar the LiveqMol 
Bkchange.etanda Condint Street in good stead, and moch space is nlso 
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occupied with that for the ceramic treatment of the WedfpNrood la* 
stitute, Burslem. We also find Mr. Digbj Wyatt's, and Mr« Uard4 
wick's deaigna for the Albert Memorial. Into the many designs for 
country houses, shops, &c.» some Gothic^ and some Italian, we will 
not enter, and in conclusion we merely note the presence of some of 
Mr. Petit's very picturesque sketches. 



ARCHITECTURB IN AMSTERDAM* 

Tab magnificent collection of pietnres wbitih belong to the city of 
Amsterdam, including Vander Heist's masterpiece^ the Banquet in 
1648 of the city archer guard, in memory of the peace of Monster^ 
and Rembrandt's Night Watch, has heretofore been iAconTeuently 
lodged in a mere private house, where the masterpieees are h«mg aa 
they may be without regard to light or height. The muntcl|iaMty hae 
been public-spirited enough feo take this state of things ifi hand* and 
issued terms of competition for a new gallery, which have appeared In 
our pages. We just learn that the first prize haa been adjudged %» 
Mr. Cuypers, and has therefore, we are sure* been well disposed. It 
will be to the lasting credit of Amsterdam, that it has been the first 
city of Europe to recognize that the traditicmary architecture of Eoropi 
is as applicable to galleries and such buiklings as to churches or town- 
halls. It is not beyond hope to anticipate that in time oooHnon sense 
may have made such progress as to lead to the poeaibiKty of Oethie 
dubs and theatres finding favour with impartial employers. Oxford, 
at all events, will soon see the spectacle of a €h>thic hotel, of which 
Shrewsbury has already offered a small specimen, and we have heard 
rumours of a similar portent in London. 

But this is not the only competition whitfh has been engaging the 
attention of Amsterdam. 18 IS is an epoch of peculiar honour in the 
Netherlands, as the date on which that most gallant little country 
threw oS the Napoleonic yoke and recalled the house of Orange.' 
Perhaps there may be reasons in the general political conditkxi el 
Europe for keeping alive the recollection of %q memorable and ae 
happy an event : — ^eertain it ia that the ercctioft of e national mcnkm 
ment to commemorate the deliverance of 1813 was decided on, sod a 
competition invited. 

llie various designs have been reduced to two, between which the 
decision will be made. *' Ebcnhaezer*' is an average stock Classhsai 
conception of superposed blocks, <^ a bulk diminishing each stage, 
standing on a basement of stcpa, two sitting allegancal ladies» bns^ 
reliefs, and a top group of a statue and the lion of the NetheT'^ 
lands. Ilie programme asked for bronze, but we understand that 
bronzed zinc is the material proposed for the three groups of ata^ 
tuary. " N. O.*' has also a basement of steps, with lions on pedestala 
at the angles. The first story of the monaiMnt proper is of fswt 
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tidefl, with reliefs, and foor standiBg figures at each angle, of the 
four national Tirtuea of the Datch people. Above, under a canopy» ie 
a sitting figure of the Netherlands represented as a woman. The 
eanopy is groined, with semicircular arches supported by square piers, 
composed, as for as we can make out from a photograph of the design, 
of cireuhur shafts, and it rises in each face into a gablet. At the four 
angles are sitting figures, personifying the four branches of the national 
life which King William I. had especially developed. From the four 
gablets rises a pinnacle, bearing statues of the principal heroes of the 
epoch, and crowned by a standing statue of William I. The whole is 
tarried out in a free developement of Middle* Pointed, and seems to give 
good promise of being a successful national monument — ^neither dumpy 
Bor yet extravagantly lofty. 

It is hardly necessary for us to add that our wishes are strongly in 
fiavour of the success of " N. O." 

We should be the more glad at the public recognition of Gothic by 
Amsterdam, as the latest public building which has been carried out in 
the city — a permanent Crystal Palaee-^s not only constructed in an 
unaatislftctory kind of Italian, but stands notorious ibr a very unworthy 
and theatrical device, an oblong dome, flattened on the long sides. 
The T«asoa of this extraordinary feature was, that one of those sides 
looked straight up the Utrecht Street, a principal thorooghftire \ and 
so, in order to enhance this one view, the beauty of the building from 
all the other points, important as some of them are. was sacri- 
ficed. Up the Utrecht Street, in certain lights and at a certain dis- 
tanee, the dome seems large and round ; at the other side and at the 
two ends there are, unfortunately, large open spaces which reveal the 
imposture. 



MR. STATZ'8 DBSION FOR AN ENGLISH CHURCH AT 

STUTTGART. 

Ws have bee* fooured by ouv Mend, Mr. Gordon, with a view of the 
set cf designs ptepssvd by Mr. Vincent Stats, the eminent architect of 
Cologne, for a ehnrob proposed to be buflt fof the use of the English 
is Stwttgart. We understand that these designs will, after all, not 
be oarasd out; an Bnglish architect, Mr. Smith of Hertford, having 
been.called in at the instance of the principal contributor to the funds. 
The plan prepared by Mr. Statz is exceedingly unlike an ordinary 
Bng^hdiurch. Altogether it is a parallelogram of about four squares. 
TbtB is subdivided in a very singular manner. Proceeding f^om the 
west there is first a deep entrance-poroh, flanked by chambers, one of 
wUeh contains a qiiral stairease to a small western gallery. The body 
of Ibe boilding is a rectangle of two bays or squares, vaulted with a 
depressed qeUular groined roof, (which fibrms a series of squares placed 
Ifltsnge^wise on the plan). On each side diere is, in each bay, a triplet 
of «ttei|nai ticfcilrheiried -lights. The chancel, which is much narrower 
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than the nare, is square in plan, and Taulted on the same principle as 
the nave. On each side of it are narrow aisles, opening into the choir, 
and communicating with two considerable restries (each with an ex- 
ternal door) behind the solid east wall of the choir. The altar stands 
detached from the east wall. The style is German Geometrical Gothic, 
with rather late mouldings. The Taulting-shafts are exceedingly* 
slender, with insignificant bases and wiry ciq)iials. The chancel arch 
is very similar. North and south of the chancel, above the arches 
opening into the aisle-ambulatories, are circular windows filled with 
pierced quatrefDils. A similar circular window fills the gable of the 
east wall of the choir. The ample wall-space below it is treated as an 
altar-piece — proposed to be frescoed with the subject of the crucifixion. 
The altar, raised on three steps, is an architectural composition. A 
pulpit, canopied, is to stand at the south side of the chancel arch. No 
other fittings are shown. 

Externally, the longitudinal elevation shows a lofty nave, a short 
and much lower chancel, and the eastern vestries under a lower gable 
— (like a sanctum-sanctorum in such a church as Kilpeck.) The roofs 
are relieved by small irregular dormers for ventilation. The thin but- 
tresses, meagre mouldings, and timid tracery are characteristic features 
of German Pointed. The west facade is the most conspicuous feature 
of the design* This is lofty, and very originally treated. Angle but- 
tresses, set diagonally, flank the fa9ade. The gable springs, with very 
large haunches, from a strong horizontal stringcourse. The middle 
part projects from the plane of the wall, and in this projection are a 
square-headed doorway, with a richly carved panel above it, connecting 
it (so to say) with an excellent two-light window, having a quatrefoil 
above. The subject of the carving is the Ancient of Days enthroned^ 
and adored by the Evangelistic Symbols. The thickening of the wall 
extends up to the gable, and serves to support a very elegant bell- 
turret, with two openings for bells, under a rich open pierced canopy, 
crocketed and finialled. The east elevation is less remarkable ; though 
here again the gable-haunches are conspicuous. Upon the whole we 
regard this design with much satisfaction as well as interest. The 
height, the groining, and the convenience of the sacristy-arrangements, 
are novelties in a church of the Anglican rite ; and the dignity of the 
reredos is conspicuous. With some necessary alterations this project 
might have been carried out with great advantage ; and we cannot but 
regret that so interesting an opportunity has been lost. 



FRESCO DECORATIONS OF S. ALBAN'S, ROCHDALE. 

Thb polychromatic decoration of the interior of this church, under the 
superintendence of its original architect, Mr. Joseph Clarke, is being 
gradually carried on, at the cost (we believe) of Mr. Jonathan Nield. 
We have lately examined the coloured sketches for the mural paintings 
of the chancel. The reredos— an architectural arcade of seven arches 
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— ^» pabted with a representation of the Last Supper. We regret 
that we cannot mncfa admire the design or the eolonring. Far better 
are the marbie-inlaid designs for the wall spaces north and south of the 
reredos. In them we see much spirit and originality. Considerable 
use is made of the Algerian onyx, as a background. The wall around 
the opening of the east wmdow is painted with a subject representing 
the four-and-twenty elders and four living creatnrea of the Apocalypse 
in adoration. The substitution of the symbol of a hand in benediction 
for the Enthroned Majesty^ as the object of tikis worship, is-^to say 
the least — unfortunate. On the wall over the window and arch of the 
south side is depicted the miracle of the feeding of the multitude. 
Below are seated gaunt figures, lettered Fames and Lassitudo, — most 
disagreeable objects for chancel decoration. On the opposite side, be« 
tween the windows, are emblematic figures of our Loan. One of Him 
as the Good Shepherd is very fair; another, as the Vine, is as bad. 
Here a vine is represented as twining about His Person, with a cluster 
of grapes hanging over His heart. The iconography of these chancel 
decorations wants much more consideration. The fact that they are 
contemplated is highly gratifying. 



THE ROOF OF GUILDHALL. 

OuK readers may remember that we called attention some months ago 
to the scheme of the late surveyor to the Corporation of London for 
" restoring.*' and utterly spoiling, the Guildhall. Happily the works 
were stopped : but it was feared t^at Mr. Bunning's projected roof must 
be carried out, as the tenders had been received, the contracts signed, 
and the works begun. We have now the satisfaction of reporting that 
the authorities of the City have reconsidered the whole question. 

It appears that the committee, finding that Mr. Bunning's design was 
neither an open roof nor one suited to the style of the building, in- 
structed *Mr. M. Digby Wyatt and Mr. Edward Roberts to report 
upon it. The chief portions of the able report of these gentlemen are 
well worth recording in our pages. 

** Itt. With regard to the ensting state of the GuildhaU. 

** It may be neediese t» dvrell apon the fact of its late and present aspects^ 
both eztemaliy and internally, differing essentially from those under which it 
may have appeared shortly after the date of its original construction early in 
the fourteenth century. Its length and breadth, no doubt, pemain as they 
were ; but in the matter of height its proportions were altogether changed at 
the date of the alterations and repairs effected after the Great Fire of London. 
The following contemporary account, given by Richard Blome (whoee printed 
works date from 1670 to 1693) in Strype's Stow, book iii. page 62, clearly 
eatablishea this fact. He relates that, at the Great Fire, * the roofs, floors, 
and what elfe was thereiui were consumed. The new rooms, courts, and 
offices are appropriated to the same place wherein they were kept formerly, 
but much more regular and loftier, and more subBtantially built. The great 
Hall being formeriy in height, as to the upright of the walls, nol above 30 
foot, wfaicn now are raised 20 foot higher on either side and at both ends. 
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where there are four windows, and eight large wiodowi on either aide of 16 
foot high each window, where there were none before, and over all the flat 
roof and platform leaded, with battlements about it ; whereas, before, the 
roof did meet at the top as in common buildings.' This account is sub- 
stantially borne out by the present state of the building, since not only do 
the walls still show old stonework to the height of just about 30 feet, at 
which level occur the caps to the piers, from which no doubt the great roof 
trussea sprang ; but all above that line, up to the ceiling, is of comparatively 
modem work for about the dimension stated by Blome, namely, 20 feet ; the 
modem windows being also just 16 feet high as he describes them. In fur* 
ther corroboration of his account, it may be mentioned that a difference of 
thickness occurs in the eastern end wall, corresponding with a cement mould- 
ing, which no doubt approximately took the place of the old coping to the 
gable-end above and below the Une at which that gable-end originally ter- 
minated. At the western end the ancient line of toe rake of the original 
roof,, corresponding with Blome's description, is even more positvely given on 
the interior of the building, by the termination of the old wall following at a 
fair tangent to the arch mould of the window. The height and form so 
indicated correspond very closely indeed both with his account and with what 
is usual in stractures of the same date and style. The original windows still 
exist intact, by which light was obtained through the lateral walls of the hall, 
beneath the level of a continuous cornice covering a wall-plate. 

'' The stonework generally appears to be in a sound state so far as constme- 
tion ii concerned, but superficially has suffered greatly ; partly, probably, from 
the effects of the Great Fire, and partly from the hacking away of important 
aalient portions of the mouldings, to afford a good k^y for the great thickness 
of cement with which it is very generally coated. Hence, while it may be 
considered as likely to give eificient support to any form of roof which may 
in reason be placed upon it, it presents serious difficulties — to which it would 
be wrong to remain blinded — lo anything like a faithful restoration of the 
forms of the various mouldings and plane faces. From a careful comparison, 
however, of the portions of work coated and uncoated with cement, we observe 
that getting rid of this coating, and returning to the original sections of the 
mouldings, would give lightness and elegance to many parts which are now 
heavy and clumsy. 

'* 2nd. As to the description of roof by which the Hall may have been 
originally covered. 

** We have clearly recognized the important fact, that Blome'i description 
and the existing straeture will show with comparative certainty that the ori- 
ginal internal transverse section of the Guildhall consisted of an oblong of 
about 49 fl. wide by 40 ft. from the floor to the foot of the rafters, covered by 
a roof rising from the sides to the ridge in the form of a triangle, apparently 
slightly flatter at the apex than an equilateral triangle. A reference to a 
diagram Mr. Architect has been good enough to prepare at our request, will 
show at once how widely the altitude and the form of the ancient roof differed 
from that erected after the Fire of London, and now in process of removal. 
Sncb a form of section corresponds very fairly with those usual for large and 
important halls covered by open timber roofs during the fifteenth century. 

** We have no doubt the original roof was of oak, because that was the ma« 
terial generally employed for similar roofs ; and we find a direct confirmation 
of onr opinion in 'The City Remembrancer,' vol. ii. p. 12, quoting ' Vincent's 
Terrible Voice,' wherein it is recorded that this roof, being of oak, burned for 
several hours without flame. 

*'An entnr also occurs in *Strype*s Stow,* p. 41, of the addition of two 
lonvres to the roof in 1481, leadmg to the inference that no such louvres 
existed prior to that time; and if any light or air was obtained from the roof, 
it was probably by means of dormers. * Hollar's View of London,' as it ap- 
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pemred before the Fire, shows the roof as abore detcribed» with two lanteroc 

and two dormers. 

'* As to the precise form of the timber-work which supported the rafters, 
the only existin)^ evidence is open to some suspicion. A person of the name 
of Smith published, in the year I787i two years before the date of Mr. Dance's 
important alterations in the Hall, a work on ancient carpentry, in one plate 
of which he giyes an engraving, which he entitles, ' The Roof formerly stand- 
ing in Guildhall.' A tracing from Smith's plate is appended hereto, together 
with a rough sketch, showing the effect of avoiding his slight errors of detail, 
leaving the general lines and forms as given by him. 

''This roof is a good simple hammerbeam roof; and although, perhaps 
through the draughtsman's want of accuracy in copying from an old print or 
drawing, it offers a suggestion of some detail rather later in date than the 
early part of the fifteenth century, it coincides with the main outline indicated 
by the stnicture, and might, as to its general form, have been executed be- 
tween the years 1411 and 1430. But for this piece of circumstantial evidence, 
which must be taken quantum vaUat, it might have been supposed that the 
Guildhall roof might have more closely resembled that covering Westminster 
Hall. It is but just to Smith, however, to mention that, while the simple 
hammerbeam mode of construction is common throughout the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the timber arch combined with it, as in the Westminster type, is com- 
paratively exceptional. 

" 3rd. With respect to the description of roof with which it has been pro- 
posed now to cover it. 

" After a careful examination of the drawings from which works are now, 
we understand, in process of execution, we have arrived at the conclusion 
that whatever merits of design these drawings may possess in a utilitarian 
point of view, they fail to represent what we are given to understand was the 
intention of those intrusted by the corporation with the conduct of the works. 

'* The roof now proposed would fail in being an open roof, because it would 
be surmounted by a chamber dividing its ceiling from the rafters and framing 
constituting the real roof. It would not possess the rigidity or durability m 
an oaken roof, from the fact of its principal constructional portions being con- 
templated to be in fir only. It would certainly fail in adequately representing 
what the ancient roof of the Guildhall was, since neither of the above features 
are to be met with in the remains of any corresponding mediaeval roofs of the 
same period known to us. From the interior the Hall would no doubt (sup- 
posing the existing design to be completed) appear very rich and noble ; but 
supposing accuracy of restoration to be a matter of primary importance, it is 
very certain that it would fail to insure that which those zealous for the vin- 
dication of the true principles of mediieval architecture would imperatively, 
we think, demand at the hands of the corporation. Should it be determined 
to attempt a closer adherence to ancient precedent in the new roof, it will be 
a problem of considerable, but by no means insufferable, difficulty for the 
present architect to the corporation to combine with rigid archaeological 
accuracy those admirably ingenious contrivances for efficient lighting, venti* 
lation, and general sanitary comfort, in arranging which their late universally 
respected officer evinced so much zeal and aptitude. 

" 4 th and lastly. As to the steps we should respectfully recommend to be 
adopted, with reference to further proceedings in the matter. 

"We would recommend to your serious consideration the propriety of 
ascertaining whether steps might not be taken to cause the design now under 
contract for execution to be so modified as to bring it more closely into har- 
mony with ancient precedent. We believe sincerely that, far from the beauty, 
comfort, grandeur, or fitness for acoustic purposes of your ancient and noble 
Hall being thereby injured, it would gain in every essential particular by such 
a modification ; and sure we are that an honest, conscientious, and liberal 
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nstoration of to magnificent a Btructore, rich at it ii in historic aMoeiation* 

would be hailed with delight by every lover of art at home and abroad." 

Upon receiTiDg this report the committee instructed the new City 
architect, Mr. Horace Jones, to advise upon it. He prepared an 
amended design for a hammerbeam roof with a timber arch, open to 
the ridge, thus giving 120 feet additional height to the hall, and adding 
dormers for light and air, and a louvre for ventilation. The Court 
has since authorized the execution of the improved design ; besides 
opening the sixteen original windows, still existing though blocked 
up» and rebuilding four angle turrets. Other works of restoration are 
to follow. 



ARCHi£OLOOIA CAMBRENSIS. 

Thb April Number is a good one for Ecdesiology. as it contains a good 
description with illustrations of Llandyssul church, in Montgomery- 
shire, now condemned to destruction, and to be replaced by a new 
church in another site. There is also a remarkable article on the de- 
struction and preservation of ancient buildings, chiefly bearing upon 
churches, which we commend to the notice of our readers. We End 
also in this Number a description, with engravings, of two curious 
fonts at Old Radnor and Lyonshall. 

There is also a curious article, with illustrations, of the parish- 
registers of Preateign ; some curious documents contributed by Mr. 
Wynne, M.P. for the county, showing a strange savage state of so- 
ciety to have existed in Merionethshire, in the reign of James I., even 
amongst the highest families. We find too, as usual, a good genea- 
logical article, in this instance, on the distinguished family of the 
Mansels of Margam. The correspondence consists chiefly of some 
long and learned letters concerning the poems of Llywarch Hen» and 
the Roman city of Uriconium. 



FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS. 

Iir a recent Number of the Annates Archiologiquea, M. Didron makes 
a short tour in Champagne the starting-point of a rather discursive 
article upon the progress of the Archaeological movement. He tells 
ns that in every town he visited, either new churches were being built, 
or the old ones being restored. At Chalons-sur-Marne, the north- 
western spire of the fine church of Notre Dame has been rebuilt, and 
a carillon of fifty-six bells placed in it, which M. Didron erroneously 
asserts to be the largest in the world ; (there are more than eighty bells 
in the spire of Antwerp Cathedral.) At Rheims, a large church dedi- 
cated to S. Andrew has been lately built by M. Brunette. It consists 
of a nave tiHd aisles of six bays, transepts, and choir of two bays, with 
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•pndal sanctuary. There are more thui one hundred windows, and 
nearly all of these are to be filled with painted glass. The Lady Chapel 
of Rheims Cathedral is in the hands of M. Viollet le Due. At Laon» 
the restoration of the cathedral is in progress under the direction of 
M. BceswiUwald. It is a matter for congratulation, (M. Didron in- 
forms us,) that the western portal, inferior only to those of Rheims and 
Paris, escaped, though narrowly, falling ioto the hands of an architect 
from the Government School of Fine Art. 

We cannot follow M. Didron into all the details he has noted. 
What he saw in Champagne is but an average specimen of what is 
going on throughout France, and not only in France, but in England 
and Germany as well. In our own country, M. Didron notices the 
restoration of the Church of Austin Friars, and the success of Mr. 
Bnrges in the competition for Cork Cathedral. In passing from such 
instances as these, to the general spirit and progress of the movement, 
M. Didron notices first of all the impulse it has given to all those 
branches of industry, which are auxiliary to the architect's work. It 
has created a host of sculptors, glass-painters, workers in gold, and 
iron, and wood. Such establishments as that of M. Cuypers, at Rure- 
monde, which has doubled or trebled since 1858, or the ateliers of M. 
Viollet le Due at the Cathedral of Paris, are continually training a 
crowd of artists and workmen in every department of art. Every such 
centre is a practical school, from which the whole country is supplied 
with skilled and experienced workers. And to judge of the progress 
made in one branch only of these subordinate industries, let us take 
the statistics of glass-painting in France, with which M. Didron fur- 
nishes us. He tells us that in 1S36, there was in the whole of France 
but one manufactory, at Clermont Ferrand. A little later, M. Mardchal 
established himself at Metz, and about the same time Sevres and 
Choisy began to undertake this kind of work, though with indifferent 
success. Such was the actual state of glass-punting in France twenty* 
seven years ago. At present, there are more than a hundred and fifty 
manufactories, of which twenty are to be found in Paris, and as many 
as five at Rheims. It is not uncommon to meet with glass-painters in 
the most remote towns, and even in villages ; as instances of the latter, 
we may mention M. Pell6 at Jaignes, in the department of Seine et 
Mame, and M. Cornuel, at the little village of Orby, near Choisy le 
Roi. All these artists produce windows more or less good, or more or 
less bad ; but good and bad alike proceed from the movement of the 
last thirty years — all have for their object the revival of the art, as it 
was in the 13th and following centuries. 

What is true of painted glass is equally true of sculpture, of mural 
painting, of wood-carving* of ironwork, and all the other forms of in- 
dustry, which are intimately related to mediieval architecture. M. Di- 
dron anticipates, that in the course of a few years these several branches 
of art will have been so far developed^ that village churches will be 
built and furnished by veritable peasant artists. He reminds us that 
in mediaeval times, architects, and certamly painters and sculptors of 
note* issued from these obscure looalities-— as the names John of Chelles» 
<Bttdefl of MontreuiU ViUars oi Honnecourt» may serve to prove. 
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There is perhaps no more satisfactory test of the real advance of ec** 
clesiological art, than the position it has established for itself — the re- 
cognition it has obtained — in such gatherings as the Church congresses 
recently held, both in this country and in Belgium. 

At Manchester last autumn the programme included lectures upon 
church architecture and upon church music, and the numbers who as- 
sembled to hear the lectures of Mr. Beresford Hope and Sir Frederick 
Ouseley demonstrated how generally diffused is the interest which 
these and kindred subjects excite. 

At Mechlin, the subject of Christian Art was brought forward in a 
more definite and systematic way. There was a section of Christian 
Art, Architecture and Painting, which held sittings on three successive 
days. 

The principal subject discussed was the introduction of art educa- 
tion into the Catholic universities, and especially by the establishment 
of a chair of " Christian Archseology" at Lou vain. This proposition 
was, not without some debate, adopted. 

The following resolutions were abo passed. 

''1. It is recommended to all persons concerned, not to alienate or destroy 
any object belonging to churches or religious establishments, unless it shall 
have been previously ascertained that the alienation, destruction, or even the 
displacement of the said object is attended with no injuiy to the building. 
This recommendation is designed especially to call attention to the preserva- 
tion of sepulchral slabs, sculptures, statues, and other details of sculpture and 
construction, the value of which every body is not able to appreciate. 

" Without pronouncing, for the present at least, upon the style most suit- 
able for religious edifices, the section expresses the wish that it may please 
their Lordships the Bishops to establish diocesan committees, whose duty it 
shall be to express their opinion upon all works of construction, restoration, 
and decoration, previously to granting the Bishop's approbation." 

Upon the proposal of a private member of the Congress, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted. 

'' Considering that the decorations, ornaments, and pictures placed in the 
churches can have no other object than to contribute to the splendour of the 
worship, and to promote the edification of the faithful : 

"That it is an abuse to withdraw them from public view; that it is neither 
right nor becoming that works of art, designed to nourish the piety of the 
faithful, should serve only to gratify the curiosity of tourists, and become an 
object of display : 

"The assembly therefore expresses the hope that the monuments and 
masterpieces of the great masters which have been placed in the churches, 
may no longer be withdrawn from the eyes of the faithful, but exposed in a 
manner corresponding to their original destination.'' 

. We can only hope that the authorities to whom this appeal is made 
may enforce thb resolution of the Congress. 

The proceedings of this Mechlin Congress, combined with the acti- 
Tity everywhere displayed, convince M. Didron. as they will convince 
every impartial observer, that the popularity of Mediaeval art is un- 
doubted and assured. Prom what we gather from the report of the de- 
bates at Mechlin, we should say that it is more thoroughly accepted in 
England than abroad. No assembly of Ecdesiologists in this country 
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would now think it neoeBsary to issoe a solemn protest against white- 
wash as '* a J9M aller which a want of resources alone can justify." 
The solid ground of encouragement is that practice is everywhere 
as advanced as science; that the researches and studies of the last 
thirty years have created forms of industry which rival any of the 
other great industries of the world. M. Didron will have nothing to 
do with ojfficial patronage. He disapproves even the establishment of 
the Archseological Professorship at Louvain. He is afraid of profes- 
sors being appointed who are not only indifferent, but adverse to the 
movement. Such a professor did appear at the Congress in the person 
of M. Cartuyvels, of the Seminary of Liege. He declared that the art 
of the 4th century is no less admirable than that of the 14th, and 
that, as Christian churches, the ancient basilicas are superior to the 
Mediieval cathedrals. 

But we see no reason to fear that opinions like these will find ac- 
ceptance in the present day. On the other hand, it seems unques- 
tionable that an acquaintance with the principles of Christian art 
should form part of the education of the clergy. And we hail the 
establishment of this Chair of Archieology at Louvain as the supply of 
a real want. 

Still it is not under official patronage that the movement has fought 
its way into public favour. On both sides of the Channel, whatever 
has been accomplished has been done by individual effort. The Govern* 
menty both in France and England, has looked upon the matter with 
a suspicious and unfriendly eye, the academies have given no help, 
public instruction has done nothing. There is no reason why this 
indifference or hostility should continue, and why the friends of 
Pointed architecture and Mediaeval art should always continue in the 
'* cold shade " of opposition. 



FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 

Thb last number of the Bulletin Monumental contains part of an ela- 
borate paper on Rings of all ages, especially those of Bishops and 
Abbats, by M. I'Abb^ Barraud. This is followed by a Classification 
of Monuments anterior to the Roman domination in Gaul, by M. 
Eugene Dognde. M. de Livi^res contributes a paper entitled Andillae 
et Le Cayle — an account of a pilgrimage to the homes of Maurice and 
Eugenie de Gu^rin ; and there is a curious description of a cavern at 
Larzac, near Roquefort, in which ten skeletons were recently found — 
belonging, it is supposed, to an aboriginal race. 

Among minor facts we learn that an effort is being made to save the 
keep of the castle of Brionne (Eure) from sale and destruction : and 
that the church of S. John, at Caen, is about to be decorated with 
mural paintings, under the direction of the Count of Galembert, of 
Tonrt. 
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ON INTERNAL POLYCHROMATIC DECORATION. 

To the Editor of the EeckaiohgUt. 

■ Dbae Sir» — What are we to do with our church walls to prevent the 
whitewash again appearing as a regular and familiar item in the church- 
warden's accounts ? Paint them, of course ! is the immediate an- 
swer. But to do this is not so easy as to say it. In the first plaoe-^ 
where polychrome either in the cheapest or most costly style has heen 
much used, ^ve times out of six the effect has been so glaringly bad 
as to deter most from foUowing in the same line, and has made us fear 
lest our deficiency in this particular should check our progress in 
formal architecture. This, however, is not all ; very seldom does the 
work, good or bad, stand ; the colour either comes off bodily, or gets 
so stained and faded as to look worse than an evenly coloured surface. 
That some modification, however, of fresco is by far the best wall deco- 
ration, there is no doubt, and there seems some hope of our getting 
durability if we wait with patience : but fresco is only a decoration 
when really good. This seems to be sometimes forgotten. If there 
is' one place more than another where we require the very best paint- 
ing, it is for our public buildings, and especially for the churches. 
There^ is no severer test of a work of art than having to look at it 
every day of your life, and if a work be found wanting, nothing one 
loathes more. In this case the thing had better be away altogether. 
This, some will say, is a low stand to take. If we give the best we 
can afford, it will be an acceptable offering; which is true, no 
doubt ; but if that best is below the ordinary light of the age, we 
have no right to offend our fellows with our crudities. If the churches 
were for the use of the painters themselves only, they might please 
themselves, but, as they are for a corporation, if we cannot afford to 
satisfy the tastes of the day, we have no earthly right to offend them, 
I have seen temporary (happily so !) paintings put up as festal decora- 
tions, which, in educated minds, could excite i^othing but disgust or 
ridicule. You will see, sir, from this, that the point that I am aiming 
at is,- that we, as ecclesiologists, should discourage amateur attempts 
ia anything but merely temporary work. In some counties the quan- 
tity of amateur work of the most milk-and-water description well nigh 
blots^ut the effect of what is really good. I must not be misunderstood 
as objecting to amateur - work merely as such. There is no reason 
why an amateur artist, if he has talent, time, and opportunity, should 
not be surpassingly great. His position in life may prevent his re- 
ceiving payment for his work, and so, though a great artist, he may be 
called an amateur. He may be as a church painter, better than almost 
any paid professional, as he works entirely for the love of his art, and 
is quite iintrammdled by considerations of personal interest. Such a 
case, however, is so exceptional as to need no more than this passing 
notice. Amateur work as a rule, in any of the higher branches of art, 
must of necessity be unsatisfactory. We should, one and all, refuse 
to adorn our libraries and drawing*rooms with the amateur perform- 
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anceB of strangers. They would positii^ely annoy most of us, and if 
this is so, there is more reason by a hundred fold why we should reject 
them from all publio works. I wiU take it for granted then that fresco 
painting for walk, as soon as we can get it to stand perfectly, will be 
the best decoration, but, on account of the difficulty of getting suf- 
ficient funds and enough talent for the execution of it, in a manner 
adequate to the light of the present day, its application can never be 
general — scarcely even extensive. Such crude distemper pictures, as 
those of which we so frequently see relics on the walls of our village 
churches, could never be tolerated again. They were sufficiently good as 
satisfying the state of education of early times, and still most- interest- 
ing in a hundred different ways, but are no precedent for imitation. 

Among the more costly and beautiful modes of wall decoration we 
have the Mosaic, though inferior in several ways to fresco. Its dura- 
bility is such, its peculiar lustre so pleasing, its immutability so per- 
feci, that there is no wonder it should be again gaining ground in this 
country. The thanks of the architectural world are especially due to 
Her Majesty for the noble restoration and decoration of the Wolsey 
chapel at Windsor. If Signer Salviati has been as successful in the 
present instance as in the many beautiful works we have seen frt)m his 
hands, and as report represents, we have little doubt that this work 
will form an era in the history of our art. 

Here again the price and difficulty of getting first-rate design will 
prevent a very extensive application of the art to any but cathedrals 
and the most important parish chuiches. Something however must be 
done for ordinary buildings. The walls must be adorned or they will 
infallibly be whitewashed or yellow-ochred. Oonstnictional colour, 
even when the material is partly merely brickwork may to a considerable 
extent answer the purpose ; but is not plain brickwork after i^ a beg- 
garly affair for an interior? Would we suffer it in our houses? 
Porcelain and finer pottery, and above all richly coloured and glazed 
ceramic ware are no doubt highly ornamental, and may be introduced 
with the best possible effect. But plain brickwork to me seems to 
destroy the effect of every thing with which it is united, and I fully 
expect that many of us will live to see much of it nicely stuccoed and 
eolour- washed. Our bricks are not good enough for internal work. 
Surely too the mortar or cement for interiors should be closer and 
better than we often see. Are we not getting a little too ostentatious 
in our worship of the '< lamp of truth ?" Some truths are very ugly 
ones. I should be the last to complain of reality in architecture : but o# 
this as of ether good things in this life, we may doubtless have too much. 
In these days when our first Commissioner of Works sanctions the paints 
ing ef bronze figures to imitate bronze we must be careful, but I will 
ask any one who sees much ecclesiastical work of the present day, 
whether many especially unsightiy things are not done apparently for 
no other purpose than to parade the artist's truthfulness. Truth itself 
is a very good thing, but always boasting of it is not. 

I am led to this partiy by what I must think a very hideous practice 
which is coming more into fashion than it used to be, — of leaving 
rough rag walls unplaistered, with projecting mortar to mark out the 
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joints ; or even in the case of good ashlar walls, pointing them widi 
this same projecting cement. This is done in the Austin Friars 
church which is now beiiyg restoredi and irell restored too ; so well 
that one the more regrets what appears to me to he a great eyesore. 
If it had not heen for the eonstnictional-Crut^ mania, I doubt if any 
one in the world would have dreamt of such a treatment. These two 
modes of wall finishing are quite certain to attract the yellow«dab as 
surely as honey does the wasps. The farmers will never be able to keep 
their fingers off walls so used for long. The job of re-pointing and 
picking out in a different colour such a wall, would indeed be a tempt- 
ing opportunity for serving a friend and showing their own taste^ 
which could scarcely by any possibility be long resisted. 

That we have much to hope from the attention that is being paid to 
constructional colour, 1 have no doubt. We shall certainly get some 
very fine things done from inlaying and incising stones. 

By the by, I wish for our finest stall work, we could get the flat 
surfaces inlaid and incised in figures. Figure subjects in incised box 
or cypress, inlaid in dark backgrounds might be very beautiful. The 
thing was done by «ome of the Cinquo Cento workmen with very great 
success. 

Messrs. Powell and Co., of Whitefriars, are making some experi- 
ments with glass for wall decoration, no doubt with the idea of finding 
a good and cheap substitute for mosaic* At present, from the speci- 
mens which have come in my way, I should say that their success has 
not been very considerable, but the process does seem to possess many 
capabilities. The first point that strikes me is that if anything is to be 
made of this process, it must not attempt to imitate mosaic. If a small 
figure is made out of one piece of opaque glass coloured and burnt, 
there cannot possibly be any advantage in breaking or cutting it up 
into « number of pieces. This new process can never look like 
mosaic, and if it could, it. would be a sham. It may well stand its 
own ground, if sufilcient artistic skill be brought to bear upon it, and 
if, in the case of first-rate artists being employed, the work can be 
done at a reasonable rate. Judging from the bad state of glass paint- 
ing in general, this new phase of it does not at present commend itself 
so much to one's favour as if we had a higher school at work in this 
branch of art. 

In conclusion, let us hope that the days of amateur experiments and 
young ladies* samplar work are over. Let all bits of tin or zinc of 
impossible shapes, with badly formed, illegible inscriptions, be utterly 
and for ever abolished. If we are to decorate with pigments, let us 
paint upon the walls themselves, and if we cannot get ^ure subjects 
excellently rainted, let us be sa&fied with less ambitious ornament,—^ 
none at all better than bad. 

Yours truly, 

J. C. J. 
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THE MBDIifiVAL SBRVICBS. 

Bjr the ReY. Mackbitzzji £. C. Wai.cott, M.A.. F.R.S.L., F.S^., 

PrceGenfcoc and Prebendary of Chiobeater. 

Thb Medieeval Services were divided into the Night and Day Hours, 
and in order to secure attendance the canons were mulcted if absent, 
being noted by one of the vicars. A daily Distribution — ^the Quotidian 
— ^was also made to both the canons and vicars, who were present before 
a certain part of each service had been reached. In order to preclude 
fraud, it was given after Benediction in the night hours, and after the 
last hour sung before dinner in the day hours. At the hour of prime, 
the prime or chapter mass was celebrated. Immediately after it the 
different chapel masses were said in private by priests out of special de- 
votion ; but at last the Public or High Mass was ordered to be cele- 
brated at mid morning, or Tierce, for the attendance of the haXj who 
had formerly attended irregularly the earlier masses at the low altars, 
and then mis-spent the day. No low mass was allowed to be said 
during the time of High Mass. (Bologrna. 1317. c. xii.) 

None was the middle point between midday and sunset,, but was 
continually drawn backwards towards midday, till it was in common 
conversation substituted as its synonym. By the Benedictine rule, 
(ch. zlviii.), from Easter to the calends of October monks worked for 
three hours after prime, and then read for two hours ; after sexts they 
were allowed, after leaving the table, to repose on their beds or read. 
Nones were then sung in the middle of the eighth hour, and then 
work was resumed till Vespers. From the calends of October to Ash- 
Wednesday they worked for an hour after Prime, and from Tierce to 
Nones ; after refection reading followed. In Lent they read till 
Tierce, and then worked till one hour after Nones. 

At York all the thirty- six vicars were present on Major and Double 
feasts, twenty-four at the Hours and High Mass, and thirty in vigils. 
P^ime was said at 7 a.m., but between 8 and 9 on doubles and Sun- 
days. Then chapter was held, followed by the Chapter or Our Lady's 
Mass. High Mass, so called because accompanied by music and cele- 
brated at the High Altar, succeeded after Tierce. In S. Paul's there 
were three masses. Lady, the Apostles', and the High or Chapter Mass, 
followed by a mass of requiem for their founder, sung by the minor 
canons. At Lichfield the Matin, or Lady Mass, sung by the chaplain 
of S. Chad, and attended by workpeople and servants, preceded Prime, 
and was followed by chapter, and in Lent by the Requiem-Mass. 
High Mass was sung before 9 a.m. After Nones and dinner Vespers 
were said, succeeded usually by Compline, but occasionally a Colla- 
tion, or spiritual conversation was interposed : in summer (from Trinity 
Sunday to Nat. B. V. M.) there was an interval, because Matins were 
said after Compline. In winter an interval was to be made between 
Vespers and twilight, for the Compline Hymn began, *' Before the 
dajhght dies away." At York, the choir services were divided into 
I. Major, and 2. Minor Offices. The first included Matins, Prime, 
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High Mass after Herce, Vespers, and in Lent CompUoe with Placebo 
and Dirige. The second comprised Tierce, Sexts, Nones, Compline, 
and out of Lent Chapter MaeiB. The titte of the hoars varied aecord« 
ing to the season. 

Martene (de Ant. Mon. Rit. iT. 60,) says that the Matin Mass was said 
at alow altar. At Durham, at 9 a.m., a bell rang for the Chapter Mass, 
which was sung at the High Altar, and the priest made a memento of 
all benelactors of the Church. *« The half of the monks that did say the 
mass in the Chapter Mass tine, and the other half that sung the Chap* 
ter Mass, said mass in the High Mass time." At 9 a.m. (Bened. EUile, 
ch. viii.) [at Durham at midnight], or 1 a.m. (Hi Script* p« oczvii^ the 
monks sang Noctums and Matins in memory of the Resurrection^ which 
occupied above two hours. An interval of an hour followed, when the 
brethren either returned to the dormitory, or engaged in private devo- 
tion. The Prime in memory of the apparition of the Angels to the 
Women at the tomb, was song ; after which the Chapter was held (at 
Durham after 8 a.m») followed by the Matin or Chiqpter Mass. An hour 
or an hour and a half having been devoted to manual labour, at 8 &.m. 
in memory of the arraignment and scourging of the Redeemer Tierce 
was sung, followed by High Mass. To this succeeded 8ezt«» in 
memory of the hour of the great darkness, concluding before 
10 a.m. Dinner then followed, after which they returned in proces- 
sion to the church for the formal grace. From an hour to an hour 
and a half a walk, conversation, or the meridian (the midday sleep) 
was permitted. At 1 p.m. Nones were sung in memory of the Lord*s 
death. Vespers followed at 3 p.m. in memory of the entombment. 
At 6 p.m. supper was served in the refectory, the intermediate houra 
being allotted to study or labour. After supper followed Collation, a 
spiritual conference, and was succeeded by Compline, in memory of 
the Savioub's agony. Silence was then observed (Ben. Rule» ch. 
xlii.) At 7 p.m. the monks retired to the dormitory. By the Bened. 
Rule, ch. xlviii. three hours in the morning, from Easter till Sept. 14, 
commencing from Prime, were to be given to manual labour, two more 
hours before noon were to be spent in reading, and as many in the 
afternoon. From Sept. 14 to Lent they read from Prime to Tierce, 
and afterwards laboured until noon. 

A graceful explanation of the origin of the Hours, as though every 
age of the world was successively praising Oon, occurs in Gemma 
Animae, lib. II. c. 53. At Lichfield (according to a different statute 
from that already noted) Noctums were said from Christmas to Easter 
at midnight, and from Easter to Trinity tide at dawn ; and on feasts of 
Nine Lections, after Vespers, till Sept. 8. Then followed the Lady 
Mass, Prime, Chapter with reading of the Martyrology, the Precioaa 
(Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints), and the 
Tabula (the weekly roll of services and of officiating clergy,) on Satur- 
days and Bves of Doubles, Benediction and business, and in Lent Com- 
mendation. The Mass in Chapter, sung without deacon or subdeacon. 
Tierce, Sexts, High Mass, at 9 a.m., on Doubles, with two deacons 
and subdeacons, and two thuriblers and two acolytes in ailken copea. 
with two crosses preceding the Gospeller, before ^om went the taper- 
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l>etren. Then None8» (dianer and peal for tbe dead) ; VetpenK (en in* 
terval in winter oocunred between twilight and TeeperSf but a longer 
Bpaee in summer followed aupper) ; and as the last aervice Compline (in 
Lent succeeding CoUation in ohoir and commemoration of the dead.) 
From Trinity-tide to Sept. 8, on feasts of Nine Lections Matins Were 
said immediately after Compline, until owing to abuses at aupper the 
custom was restricted to certain days only. At S. Paul a the early m 
Apostles* Maaa was sung at 4 or d A.m. in the Jeaua Chapal aa the 
" shrowda." An eariy morning aerrice waa sobadtutad lor it. At the 
Reformation at Lichfield the ewiy serrioe at 6 a.m. waa inatituled for 
the attendance of labonien. servants, and small tradesfolk. At Chiches- 
ter there waa an early masa before 5 in snmmer and 6 in winter, in 
the Guild chapel of S. George, which was attached to the oathedral. 
At Exeter the Queen*s commissioners in 1550 confirmed the 6 ajm, 
sendee in the choir, and the right of the congregation to eing a hymn. 
At Winchester on Sundays the Morning Prayer is sud at 8 a.m.> and 
the Litany and Communion Service follow at 10. At Westminster 
there is an early sendee at 8. With the inadequate establishment now 
left to each cathedral, it is hopeless to expect any great multiplication 
of sendees, or the introduction of early celebrations of t£e Holy 
Commnnioii. 



THE OPEN CHURCH MOVEMENT. 

Tbb following extracts from' an Address by the Dean of Manchester 
on the Freedom of Public Worship (published with the Annual RqMrk 
of the National Association for Promoting the Freedom of W^orship)^ 
will interest our readers. 

"The mode by which greater benefits may arise to the Churchy (and, I will 
add, to the pubUc also,) and which this Society wishes to promote, is the 
ie?i?al of Offertory collections upon every occasion of public assembling for 
the panoses of wonhip. 

" It u an ancient practice in our own Church, obeying primitiTe examples 
— ^it enjoined in her rubrics— wss always, and is still, the custom in all Roman 
Catholic Churches, in the Church of Scotland, and amongst many congrega- 
tiotts of Dissenters. 

" In our own Church alone has there been a cry made against it ; and this 
on the part of some who claim for themselves greater piety, and the exercise 
of greater spirituality in their devotions, than are said to be found in the 
Established Church generaUy. 

" It appeara, however, that wherever it has been iatrodnoed greater beaefita 
have arisen than were expected. There have been more frequent atteudaacea» 
greater seriousness, and more exemplary devotion. The several members of 
the congregations have felt greater interest in the workings of the Cburchr 
have associated themselves m more useful works with reference to Schools, 
sad Charities, than had ever been known before. They have felt themselves 
involved in sacred responsibilities, which, before this praetice was adopted^ 
seldom entered into their thoughts. The Church in which they assemble has 
been looked upon as a no^ns and oentre for purposes of good; and holy 
ftsils have arisen in their respective localities, and in their own foniliea. .> 
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"Every one feels himaelf involTed in the Churdi's work; and initead ^ 
defienduiff, as has all along been- the eustom in pew-jrented churches, upon the 
givings of the lick upon occasions of public appeals for charity^ it ia found 
that even the poorest contribute something i ana, through the small givinga 
of the many» tne amounts received have been larger thim have been obtained 
from the greater giyings of the few» 

'* The principle is a sound one, as experience in secular things testifies. 
The receipts of the General Post Office have become tenfold greater since the 
postage or a single letter was reduced to a penny than when m scale of pay- 
ment was regulated by distance. And in sil commercial transaotiona greater 
benefits have aoerued where the profits have been small and the salea abun- 
dant, than were attainable under tiie former plans upon which the trade of the 
country was conducted. 

'' There is also a sacred and moral argument in favour of this movement* 
which arises from our state of religious sentiment, and the cultivation of 
spirituality and Cfanstian love and sympathy. 

" Our religious system is not for one more than for another. To be of real 
use to us, we should all feel the same thiuff in re^d to public and private 
Divine Worship, and should all be involved alike m heavenly aspirations and 
sacred employments. We might not all be able to use the same forms out- 
wardly, but our inward feelings should be in all cases of the same character. 
If we engage in prayer we should recollect the purposes for which we thus 
employ ourselves — ^we should remember that prayer is no prayer if it be not 
sincere ; and that the design of all prayer is to make us more and more accep- 
table unto God in the exercise of such duty, by endeavouring always to live 
as we have prayed, and thus ezempliiy increase of religious sentiment and 
progressive moral improvement 

" The worldliness that exists in most of us is a hindrance to the adoption 
of any sort of practice that has not been heretofore customary. The usual 
course hitherto has been to support established systems, and to look upon all 
new suggestions as invasions upon private rights. To be called upon to give 
alms whenever we assemble ourselves together for Divine Worship publicly ia 
regarded, generally, as a plan to extort money from those who are unable ta 
be always giving, and, also, to excite such as are unwilling to g^ve to fulfil thia 
part of Christian duty. 

*^ My answer to this is that prayer and almsgiving ought always to go toge* 
ther i and that they who give nothing at any time pray wifhont effect Asking 
is an easy matter in sacred as well as in worldly things ; but if there be no 
willingness to undergo sacrifices^ or at least to do something whereby to testify 
sincerity and sympathy, it does not appear quite certain that asking or praying 
will produce good effects. We ask for owrselvest and yet do notmng for the 
good of others. We implore blessings, and yet do nothing whereby to g[ive 
blessing. We confess our sins, and seek forgiveness, and yet do nothing 
that is of any use whereby to prevent sin, and extend the benefits of our reli- 
gious apprehensions to our fellow-men. All that is done, generally, is to attend 
Church, listen to exciting or not exciting sermons, and then go away satisfied 
that we have discharged our necessary duties. 

** There is a want of reality in all this. I do not mean to say that all who 
do these thingi only are unmindful of Christian duties generally ; but I do say 
that the practices of most of us are below our duties when we complain of the 
plans suggested by this Society in asking alms and offerings from the whole 
congregation, in any place, or at any time, assembled for the purpose of tes- 
tifying our own religious sincerity, and doing good, so far as we are able, to 
auch as stand in need of assistance. And I will add, that in all instances 
where this practice is not exercised, there is a deficiency in true Christian feel- 
ing, and no sure foundation of hope, that our services in the House of God 
are so acceptable in His sight as they would be, if the whole course of our con- 
duct were such as I have now described. 
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" I might add another reasoD for this practicei, which, although not of a 
sacred nature^ may yet with some minds be supposed to be influentiaL The 
support of sacred and charitable institutions by means of Offertory collections 
is the cheapest way in which good may be done : and that while cheap to 
indivi^als, it is most beneficial to the multitude. 

*' I bate upon many occasions analyted collections in our churches, and 
bave iuTariably found, that the smaller giyings have exceeded in amount the 
larger sums or the more bountiful contributors — ^that is — the pennies have 
been greater than the pounds ; thus showing, that the givings of the poor are 
general ; and that the small sums given by the many have, as I have already 
said, eonstitnted the chiefest part of the collections. 

" Such being the fiicts in all cases wherein ' the Ofllertory' has been for any 
length of time established, it requires no further expression of opinion respect- 
ing the desirableness of this practice in every place where the population is 
large and poor, church accommodation small, and church endowments insuf- 
ficient ; but, on the contrary, recommends itself to our attention both as a 
fair means of church support, and no insignificant sign of attachment and 
devotion on the part of the people*'* — Pp. 12—16. 

" This subject is so important, and, to my own mind, so interesting, that I 
eonld dwell upon it longer were it not inconvenient to others upon this occa- 
sion to do so. My convictions have been long established, that it is by some 
such course of action as this Society suggests, that the Church's influence^ 
and the religious instruction of the greater part of the working population in 
these districts, are to be effected . 

*' Nevertheless, I am not prepared, nor desirous, to attempt to force upon 
others that which they are not ready to receive. Men have difi'erent views 
npon the question, and I leave to all their undoubted right of judging their 
own aflfairs by their own convictions. The straitened circumstances of the 
eler^ in many parishes wherein pew*rents have been long established pre- 
eluoe them from adventuring upon new experiments. It may be that the 
chiefest members of thefar congregations prefer the pew-system to any other : 
and such persons are not yet enough enlightened, or enough impressed with 
the true spirit of Christiamty, to sacrifice their personal ease and convenience, 
with the view to bring greater numbers into the Churdi, and thus extend her 
operations. 

** In such cases as these nothing can be done ; but all must be left to the 
ftitnre. 

*'If it be God's work that we are engaged in, it wiH in due time prosper; 
if it be not His work, it ought not, and will not. We believe it to be His 
woik, and we do all we can to promote it and to encourage it : and in all 
those cases to which I have now referred, my own endeavour would be to 
imbue the minds of all with full knowledge of the suliject: and, when this 
shidl be done, to leave it to themselves to adopt those rules which this Sodety 
recommends, or not, as themselves might oeem most advisable under the 
circttmstanees in which th^ are placed. 

"** In every church wherein they have been fairly tried they have been sue- 
oessfUl for all the purposes intended : and this, as it appears to me, is a ground 
of encouragement for the future in all cases wherein tne experiment is thought 
proper to be made, and the instruction of living multitudes in the saored 
principle of God's truth is deemed to be the paramount duty of the whole of 
His appointed ministers."— ^Pp. 17» 18- 
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THE CHURCH BUILDING CONSOUDATION BILL. 

Thb following documeqt hat beea e](t«iisive)7 oircolat^ :-« 

** This important Bill has at length been read a 6nt time in tfaie Honse of 
Commons, after having been amended by a Select Committee last Setsion. 
Although some of the objectionable parts of it have disappeared, vet as maar 
of the provisions relating (o Pews are retianed, the Council of the National 
Association earnestly soficit the aid of the friends of Fret Parish Churckes, 
both in London and throughout the country, at once to organise Committeei, 
get up PeHtion$s and help ihe movement by SubieriftUms, and otlierwise, 
especially as it is probable that otbenriae the BiU may be pressed so rapidly 
forward as to preclude discussion or effectual opposition. 

*' Attention is called lo the faet that the jnovtsMns whidi affeet Pews and 
Pew Rents have a direot tendency to the enconmgement and extension of those 
very abuses, against which a widesyprend feeling of diaalislbetion has sprung 
up among Churchmen of all shades of theological opinion, 

" Its more promlo<Miily objectionable clauses may be thus briefly summed 
up: — 

" That wbieb has become pretty genemlly recogniaed as an nbuae is treated 
throughout as the natural and normal state of things. 

" The Ecdeaiastical Cominissioners are empowered to fii a scale of Pew 
Rents, both in new ekurches and in many others built under previoos Aots» 
and to vary the same from time to time (sees. 221, 222) ; to authorise others 
to fix and v«ry such scale of payments (see. 36) ; to transfer * rights' existing 
in old churches to new ones ; to transplant faculty pewi to churches hitherto 
free from the incubus (sees. 2^7i 130); and even to atithoiiBe a traffic in pews 
in district churches in which it has not before been carried on, if tAeff are 
satisfied that sufficient funds cannot be provided. (Sec. 107.) 

" In Parish Churches, Pew Rents have hitherto been clearly illegal. But 
by sees. 116, 121, the Commissioners may in certain cases intrude Pew Rents 
even into them. 

" The odious and profane notion of property in the House of God is dis* 
tinetly recognised. Subscribers to a chunm may have the choice of exclusive 
places, in proportion to their money contributions (sec, 233) ; the Commis- 
sioners may release a large subscriber altogether from rent* i.& may sell him 
for life a part of the jsacred ground, which be may hand over to others (see. 
237) ; churchwardens may recover Pew Rent as a debt (sec. 236) | and borrow 
money on the credit of Pew Rents. (Sec. 246.) 

" Meanwhile, what is the provision contemplated for the classes who form 
the vast majori^ of those for whom churches are wanted ? There is absolutely 
no seonnty that two^tkirds (sec. 106) of the whole accommodation shail 
not be monopolised by the small minori^. That is, in a district of 6,000 
iuhabitants, with a church holding 600^ 400 might have 400 seats, and the 
other 5,600 only 200 seats (if these 200 seats were not, as they probably would 
be, absorbed by school children.) Even if the paying inhabitants do not take 
the pews, their humbler neighbours are not to have them, but they are to he 
hired out to non-residents. (Sees. 231, 232.) 

*' Committees for opposing the Bill, and otherwise maintaining the funda- 
mental principle of the paroehial system—^ that the Parish Church is for the 
free use of all the parishioners, rich and poor aJike'— ■■« now being formed. 



" For Westminster and the western parts of London : 
** Secretary, Richard M. Sbybr, Esq., 31, Belgrave Road, London, W. 
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** Fin^mrv and East London : 
*' Hbnry Haybs, Esq., 147» S.' George's Road, HoUowaj, N. 

" Soutkwark : 
"Rev. Gborob Pbbry, 8, Camden Grove. 

"The names of persons favonrable to the object, and subscriptions of mem- 
bership to the ' National Association for Promoting Freedom of Worship,* 
will be thankfully received, and papers forwarded, by any of the abovenamed ; 
or by 

^'Edward Hbrpord, Gen. Secretary. 

'' Central Ofiees, Bidgefield, Manchester, April 3, 1864. 

** SHORT FORM OF PBTITION. 

'* That your petitioners have learned that a bill has been laid before your 
honourable house entitled 'The Church Building and New Parishes Acts 
Amendment Bill.' 

" That amongst other provisions in the said bill perpetuating and extending 
the pew rent system in parish a^d district churches are : — 

'* 1. That pew rents may be intruded into portfA churches where they have 
never existed and are now illegal. 

*' 2. That pew rents may be introduced into a church already hdk, where 
all concerned — clergymen, founders, subscribers, committee — have solemnly 
pledged tkemsehest and, as they have supposed, legally secured, that all the 
seats shall he free for ever. 

*'3. That if the|iaytfi^ inhabitants do not take the pews, the pews shall be 
withheld from those parishioners who are too poor to pay for them, and be 
hired out to nonparishioners. 

" 4. That the bill recognises the odious and profane notion of private pro- 
perty in the House of Goo. 

" Your petitioners, therefore, earnestly deprecate any legislative sanction to 
such proposals.'* 



FESTIVAL OF PAROCHIAL CHOIRS AT CANTERBURY. 

Wb have much pleasure in reporting that the union of parish choirs in 
the diocese of Canterbury is prospering. The third festival, which took 
place in the cathedral, on Tuesday, the 24th ult., was attended by 
about nine hundred singers, notwithstanding that pains bad been taken 
to admit none but the efficient members of each choir. The programme 
was as follows ;— ^arly Communion at 9 a.m., (which was, we regret to 
say, but thinly attended.) The music was Merbecke's Plain Song, sung 
in unison (except the Kyrie) with organ accompaniment. Those singers 
who were present did their part well. Morning Service followed at 
half-past eleven. The responses were sung to Tallis's harmonies, ar- 
ranged as at the first festival : see the Ecclesiologist, Vol. XXIIL p. 
270. Single Anglican Chants, by Purcell, Aldrich, and Crotch, were 
used for the Psalms and Canticles, except that the Te Deum was sung 
to the welUknown short form of the Eighth Tone. As before^ the 
assignment of the words to the notes was nearly the best that can be 
made, and the style of chanting on the part of the singers was very 
good ; though perhaps the effect would have been better, if the time 

TOL. zxv. A A 
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had been rather slower, on account of the large number of voices. The 
anthem, *' Loab, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle/' by Rogers, was 
excellently rendered. Before the sermon, was sung the hymn, " All 
hail, adored Trinity,*' as set to the ancient Trinity melody, in Mr. 
Monk's tune-book for Hymns Ancient and Modem, Here we must beg 
leave to remind the committee of the Union, that the harmonies in 
that work are, for the most part, not the best that might be used. 
The sermon was preached by the Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester, 
from Eph. v. 18, 19. It is not our part to criticise sermons ; but, of 
course, one by Dr. Hook on such a subject was well worthy pf the 
occasion. The service ended with the hymn, •• We love the place, O 
Oon," sung to the tune composed for it by the Rev. H. L. Jenner, 
Precentor of the Union. 

The Psalms and Canticles at evensong were sung to Gregorian 
chants exclusively, vocal harmony being used for the Gloria Patri only. 
As to the effect, we can only say that if the organ were better placed, 
and properly furnished with pedal stops, we do not know what more 
could be desired. The anthem was the Hallelujah Chorus, from Han- 
del's Messiah, which was admirably sung. The service ended with two 
of the Hymns Ancient and Modem, namely, *' Praise the Lord, ye 
heavens adore Him," to the tune Alia Trinitd, beata, and *' O heavenly 
Jerusalem," to Dr. (?auntlett*s tune, *• S. Alphege." Several verses 
of all the hymns were sung in unison, the eiTect of which, from so 
many voices, was very telling. We hope the day will soon come, 
when Canterbury will not be so woefully behind her sister cathedrals 
of York and London, with respect to that important article of church 
furniture, the organ, as she is at present. Since circumstances forbid 
the removal of the solid choir- screen, it would look much better with 
an organ upon it ; and the parts of the instrument which might be too 
bulky for the screen, might easily be placed in the westernmost bays 
of the two choir aisles. 

As to visible eesthetics, there can be no pretension as long as sur- 
plices are allowed to none but the members of the cathedral foundation. 
It is worth mentioning, however, that several of the choirs had, this 
year, provided themselves with banners, which looked very pretty, and 
were useful in keeping the members of each choir together before the 
services. 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A CoMMiTTBB Meeting was held at Arklow House on Wednesday, 
May 25. Present : A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., President ; F. H. 
Dickinson. Esq., J. F. France, Esq., the Rev. S. S, Greatheed, the 
Rev, T. Helmore, the Rev. J. C. Jackson, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, 
R, E. E. Warburton, Esq., and the Rev. B. Webb. 

The President announced that the Bishop of Ely had consented to 
become a patron of the Society. 

The Hon. H. Walpole, of 17, Half-Moon Street, and Lord Richard 
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Cavendish, were elected ordinary membere ; and Lord Richard Caven- 
dish was added to the committee. 

It waa agreed that the Anniversary Meeting should be held on Wed- 
nesday, June 22. 

Mr. Slater met the committee, and consulted the members on the 
arrangement of the seats in S. Bartholomew 's« Smithfield ; and alsq on 
the proposed works in All Saints, Brixworth, Northamptonshire. lo 
the latter case the committee counselled the restoration of the aisles (if 
possible), so as to open the Saxon arches. Mr. Slater also brought 
the drawings of a new parsonage at Wivelsfield, Sussex. .Mr. Truefitt 
met the oommittee^ and exhibited his designs for the restoration of 
Lyminster church, Sussex ; and also for new houses at Tnfnell Park, 
Wimbledon, Sydenham^ and Worthing. 

Two competitive designs for a pubhc monument at Amsterdam, on^ 
in the Pointed, the other in the Classical style, — which had been re- 
ferred to the President for adjudication, — were examined. 

A letter was read from Dr« Jebb, describing the arrangement of the 
stalls at S. Patrick's cathedral, Dublin, as understood to be decided 
upon by Mr. Guinness. The stalls, it appears, are to be moved east- 
ward, beyond the transepts ; but they are not to be placed continu- 
ously. Each alternate bay is to be open to the aisles, the intermediate 
bays being stalled. The easternmost bay, flanking the altar, will be 
blocked by stalls. It was agreed that this was a deplorably bad ar- 
rangement. 

The committee examined a stereoscopic interior view of S. Mary*8, 
Aberdeen. The late serious illness of Mr, J. H. Parker was mentioned 
with deep regret. A grant towards the restoration fund of S. Bar- 
tholomew's, Smithfield, was postponed. 

A set of drawings, prepared by M. Statz, of Cologne, for an English 
chapel at Stuttgart — forwarded by Mr. G. J. R, Gordon — were exa- 
mined with great interest. A photograph was received of the last 
mural painting discovered at San Clemente, Rome, in the subterranean 
church. 

Mr. Joseph Clarke called attention to the Society's Colour Prize for 
next year ; and also to the committee of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects on Artistic Architectural Education. The committee examined 
Mr. Clarke's designs for a mortuary ohapel at Kensall Green (executed 
by Mr. Earp) ; for the restoration of North Kilworth church, Leices- 
tershire, with the addition of a south aisle ; for a new church at Whit- 
wood, Yorkshire ; for a new church at Camboise^ Northumberland ; 
for a new church at Choppington, Northumberland ; for the addition 
of a north aisle to the church at Rochdale ; and the sketches for a 
series of flat fresco decorations in Pinfold church, Lancashire, now 
being executed by Mr. Albert Moore. 

Messrs. Hardman» of Birmingham, forwarded, for inspection^ some 
photographs of works in metal lately executed by them. . Amotig them 
were a wrought-iron open chancel-screen; a chalice of silver,, parcel- 
gilt and jewelled ; a wrought-iron canopy, forming a niche for a statue ; 
and a gilt metal panel, chased, jewelled, and enamelled. They also 
sent photographs of various painted windows. Among these were the 
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Pdnce Coneoirt memorial window «t Newark, a large eeven-Kght ttaa* 
somed Perpendicular design, containiag the Crucifixion and other 
groups helow, and the Ascension abore ; a fine wtet window for S. 
James, Louth, representing the Doom, with the design running through 
five lights ; the FVeer memorial window, in Hereford cathedral ; an 
apee^window for Bishop Bton ; and a three-light transept window, 
representing the Transfiguration, for Nantwich church. 

Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, sent for inspection two spedmens of 
painting on opaque glass, intended for mural decoration. The shadbws 
are burnt in, as in ordinary glass ; and the colours of course are im^ 
perishable. The efiect, mixed with glass mosaics, is eertainly Tery 
good. One specimen was the Head of our Loan, larger than life-aize, 
and Tery efiectiyely drawn. The other was an episcopal coat-of-arms, 
intended for commemorating, e.g., the date of the consecration of a 
new church. 

The RcT. H. Mitchell informed the committee that their suggestions 
as to Bosham church, Sussex, would be earned out* Money is still 
needed for the completion of this interesting restoration. 

From the Northamptonshire Architectural Society was received a 
notice of the proposed memorial to the late Canon James in S. Se- 
pulchre's, Northampton, The completion of Mr. R. J. Johnson's 
beautiful work on French Architecture was announced. 

Letters were received from the Rev« H. T. EUacombe, R. J. Withers, 
Esq., E. R. Robson, Esq., G. M. Hills, Esq., the Rev. H. Mitchell, 
J. Donien, Esq., the Rev. T. F. Ravenahaw, W, M. FawteCC, Esq., 
and the Rev. W. H. Sewell. 



ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITBGTB. 

Tbb Ordinary Gen^vl Meeting of tiM above Institute took ptaoe on 
Monday, April4 ; T. L. Donaldson, Esq., President, in the ebak. After 
the transaction of the preliminary bueiness, the President gave « short 
description of the working drawings of the Nbw Opera House noW 
bttildidg in Paris, presented to the Inetitirte by M. Oharles Oamier, the 
architect. The serieaof drawings, upwards of 170 In number, jmaxf 
xii them of large si^e, and ^1 of most elaboraCe exeeution; it^was 
•stated, appliedenly as flu as the first floor of the buildifig, at whioh 
^stageit had new aiirived. The atractare will he the lairgest of the 
kind in the world, and in richness of decoration and perfection of 
internal arrangements for the audience, the artists employed, and the 
purposes to which it is devoted, wiU be sopefior to anything oow exist- 
ing in Europe. The followidg dimensions of the building were given 
as approximately correct, and contrasted with those of the principal 
opera houses and theatres of other European capitals showed the s<»]e 
of magmficence on which this building has been designed : — area, 
%65 aeres ; width of scene &i ft. ; width between boxes, 68 ft. (the 
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opera house at Madrid exceeding thk by 3 ft.) ; widtb between walls 
behind the boxes, 100 ft. 6 in. ; deplh of house* 100 ft. ; depth of 
stBge» 9S ft. capable of being increased 67 ft ; entire width of atage» 
17d ft. Tlie eost of this magnificent building was estimated at 
£l,000>000 sterling : and it forms a great feature m the grcmd plaa 
for the improvement of Paris now being carried out under the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

The learned President also gave a highly interesting account of 
recent discoveries of places and buildings of the 4th and 6th centuriea 
in Coelo-Syria, and the houses near Damascus* and in the country about 
Aleppo. He referred to the works published and about to be published 
on the subject, especiaUy that by M. De Vogu^, who had kindly lent 
a variety of iUastratione, which were exhibit^ on the walls. A special 
vote of thanks to M. Gamier for the drawings of the Opera House» and 
to M. De Vogu^ for his drawings, was carried by ao^mation. 
The cordial thimks of the meeting were given to the President for 
the very intei^sting communication just r^ by him* The meeting 
adjourned to April 18th« 

The Ordinary GeneMl Meeting of the Inatitnte took pkoe on Moa* 
day evening, April 18th; Thomas L. Donaldson, Esq.* IV«8ident» in the 
chair. In reference to the descriprioa of the aeries of working draw-* 
ings of the new Opera House now building at Paris given by the 
President at the prevk>us meeting* Mr. C. F. Hayward, (Hon. See..) 
stated that a ^eet of illustrations of the principal .drawings had been 
prepared to accompany that paper in the Transactions^ permisaien having 
been given by M. Vogu6 to copy those drawings which had hitherto 
been unpublished. The Chevalier Da Silva, President of the Institute 
of Portuguese Architects, was by the unanimous show of hands of the 
meeting elected an hon. and corresponding member. Amongst the 
decease of members announced, was that of the Professor of Architec- 
ture at Qbent, of whom the President spoke as having erabettished that 
city with many fine buildings, and designed the large church in the By- 
zaaliae siyle« a little distance from the gaJties of Brossels. . He had been 
pat in Bomination for the Royal Gold Medal, and in ail probability on 
another occasion his merits would have been better considered* He 
held high honoups in Belgium^ and was a member'X)f the Aoademiea of 
Brqsseb and Antwer]^^ The Hon. Secretary haviitf read the tranela- 
tisn of. a ktter received froas M» Viollet Le Dae, of raris; to wbum the 
B49yal Gold Medal had bei»i awarded, exporeseipg hia deep aenae of the 
high bonour oeoferred iqmn him, the Preaidenteaid faeeduU xMt forbear 
alludtng tcs the class ef study t^whkb M. V&dllet Le Duo had devoted 
.80 mimh of hie time, talents* and reaearefaee* That. gentleman aet him- 
self to work to prove that medissvalism potsesaed ntality sufficient to 
rcftimie the iafluence over the men of the 19th century, l^atitexer- 
lased Irom the 10th to the 16th, and both by his pen and pencii to give 
a definite meaning to that whi^ hitherto seemed obscare. M. VioUet 
JLe Due had been eminently succesaiful in illuaUwliing the various ap- 
pliances and resources which made the fortifications of cities of vijtel 
inportuice to the safety of the citizens, in tlie fierce wars which were 
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waged between the barons and neighbouring chiefs,- and sometimes 
with the sovereign himself. How many of those castles, forts, and 
strongholds, they saw dismantled and in ruins in their country and 
throughout the whole continent of Europe. How many olden city 
walls did they behold crumbling away, or being destroyed to make 
room for modern improvements, as at York. This fruitful subject 
M. Viollet Le Due had foUowed up with pains- taking research, and in 
the treatment of it had exhibited a taste and erudition which entitled 
him to be regarded as the most complete and correct expositor of the 
science of war between the 10th and 15tb centuries of our era. It 
might truly be said the researches of M. Viollet Le Due had largely 
contributed towards clearing away the mists that had hitherto pre- 
vented them from appreciating in all their fulness the works of the 
Middle Ages. M. Viollet Le Due having restored some of the noblest 
monuments of mediaeval taste in Paris — as in the Sainte Chapelle 
and Notre Dame, they might feel assured it was reserved for him to 
endow his country with new monuments of his taste and skill, original 
emanations of his own genius and the fruit of his severe studies, 
llie medal which had been awarded him would serve to remind 
him that he had friends and admirers in this Institute who would 
take a deep interest in his success, and eagerly acquaint themselves 
with whatever new fruits he might produce by hb pencil or his pen. 
The medals and other prizes awarded at the Special Meeting cm 
March 7th, as already published, were then presented by the Pre- 
sident. The following paper was then read : " Some remarks upon 
the works of the Early Mediaeval Architects, Ghindulph, Flambard, 
William of Sens, and others," by Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, F.S.A., 
Fellow, who at the outset of his paper proceeded to show that 
the origin and progress of the Mediaeval styles from the 11th to the 
1 5th century rested upon the most slender traditions. Not only the 
masters of the style, but the names of the builders of many of our 
principal ecclesiastical edifices, were totally unknown, and in but few 
instances were there authentic records even of the founders of those 
structures. A skilful process of examination might, however, enable 
them to discover who were the builders of many of our churches by 
the similarity of style and work which was found in them. This was 
especially the case in Catholic cities on the continent* where they were 
struck with the resemblance of the minor churches to the cathedral 
church, which showed such a remaikable similarity that having dis* 
covered the architect of the principal building there was no difficulty 
in assigning the authorship of the others to the same man. Mr. 
Ferrey then entered upon an able review of the works of GunduJph* 
Bishop of Kochester, at Canterbury, in the 11th century ; also those of 
Bishop Ralph Flambard, at Christ Church, Hants, and Durham (the 
similarity of style in each leading to the conclusion that they were the 
works of the same architect), and William of Sens at Winchester and 
Oxford. The paper, which was listened to with the greatest attention 
throughout, was acknowledged by a cordial vote of thanks from the 
meeting, which afterwards adjourned till Mcmday, May 9nd. 
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The Annual General Meeting of the Inatitute was held at the rooms, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, on Monday evening. May 2nd, 1864 ; 
Thos. L. Donaldson. Esq., the President, in the chair. At this meet- 
ing, the following gentlemen were declared to have heen duly elected 
office-bearers for the ensuing year : President, Mr. Thos. L. Donald- 
son, re-elected ; Vice-Presidents. Messrs. £. Christian, re-elected, 
O. C. Nelson and G. E. Street, elected ; Honorary Secretaries, Messrs. 
J. P. Seddon and Charles P. Hay ward, re-elected ; Honorary Secretary 
for Foreign Correspondence, Mr. Charles Charnock Nelson, F.S.A., 
re-elected ; Ordinary Members of Council. Messrs. G. Somers Clarke, 
Benjamin Ferrey, J. H. Hakewill.' 0. Hansard, H. Jones, G. J. J. 
Mair, re-elected. W. A. Boulnois, R. Brandon. E. TAnson, S. S. 
Teulon, elected. Messrs. R. K. Penson. of Kidwelly. South Wales, 
J. H. Chamberlain, of Birmingham, Fellows, were also elected Members 
of Council. Treasurer. Sir W. R. Parquhar, Bart. ; Honorary Solicitor, 
Mr. Frederic Ouvry, F.S.A., F.R.S.L., 12, Queen Anne Street, Caven- 
dish Square; Auditors. Wyatt Papworth, Fellow, T. M. Rickman, 
Associate. The Annual Report and Balance Sheet were read, and with 
some few alterations adopted, and a vote of thanks to the office-bearers 
of the last year was agreed to. 



The Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute took place on 
Monday evening. 16th May. Ewan Christian. Esq.. Vice-President, 
in the chair. Mr. C. F. Hay ward (Hon. Sec.) announced that the 
competition for the prize of twenty-five guineas, offered by Mr. G. 
Baitey Denton through the Society of Arts for the best designs for 
agricultural cottages, had been decided. Upon the application of the 
Society to the Council of the Institute, he (Mr. Hayward) was ap- 
pointed to act as one of the judges in conjunction vrith a builder 
and a land-surveyor. The adjudication appeared in the last number 
of the Society's Journal, which was regularly forwarded to the Insti- 
tute. Amongst the donations announced was a very valuable one by 
Mr. C. G. Nelson, Vice-President, and Hon. Sec. for Foreign Corres- 
pondence, consisting of the third part of the Antiquities of Ionia, large 
h)lio. 

The Rev. Edward L. Cutti read a paper " On some Examples of 
Mural Painting," in which a very interesting account was given of 
discoveries by the author of ancient paintings, and the general style of 
decoration of the walls of the old churches of Little Coggeshall in 
Essex, revealed beneath several refaoing coats of whitewash ; also those 
in the larger and more important structure of Great Coggeshall In the 
same county. The pictorial decorations of the walls between the win- 
dows and panels of the latter consisted chiefly of the histories of the 
Nativity and Crucifixion of our Lord, interspersed with figures of Saints, 
&c., whilst the. scroll-work ornamentation of other parts of the edifice 
exhibited great beauty both in colour and design. Other illustrations 
were given of the decorations of Headington church, Oxfordshire, and 
those of Whiston, a small Norman structure in Suffolk. Tracings and 
photographs of some of these paintings were exhibited in illustration 
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of tke paper, the reading of which was followed by a brief but lively 
discussion, in which the chairman, Mr. George £. Street, Mr. R. Kerr, 
and Mr. William White, took part. 

The second paper was by Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, Fellow : " An 
Account of the Repairs of the Temple Church, London," which in the 
absence of the author was read by Mr. C. F. Uayward, Hon. Sec. 
Votes of thanks were passed to the authors of the above papers. It 
Was announced that the Committee on Artificial Stone would present 
their report at the next meeting (30th inst.,) at which time the dis« 
cussion on Mr. O. Aitchison's paper, ** On Iron for Building Purposes," 
read in an early part of the Session, would also take place. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 



CAMffillDOE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Oir Wednesday, April 27, some of the members of the above society 
and their friends made an architectural excursion to the ancient town of 
Stamford, in order to examine its churches and other antiquities of in- 
terest. The arrangements of the railway-company enabled them to 
return by the evening train, so that the excursion was made in com- 
paratively short time ; in fact much remained that could not be visited 
in such a hasty manner. 

The party were met at the Stamford station by Mr. Hopkinson, 
Rev. C. Nevioson, warden of Brown's Hospital, and others. Mr, 
Nevinson kindly acted as guide throughout the day, an onerous duty, 
which he performed in a thoroughly skilful manner, and for which the 
society feels greatly obliged. When assembled in the station-yard, 
before starting on the circuit, Mr. Nevinson began by explaining that 
even here they stood on classic ground, as foundations of an ancient 
nunnery were found in building the station. 

The first church visited was S. Martin's, where are the monuments 
to the Burleigh family. After which the party went to the Town HaU« 
and examined the beautiful and valuable regalia, among which is a 
silver mace of the time of Edward III. The church of S. Mary close 
by, with its magnificent spire, next occupied their attention, and it was 
some time before they recommenced their pilgrimage. They then 
visited S. George's, and from thence went to the eastern outskirts, to 
see the remains of S. Leonardos Hospital. These are at present used 
for farm purposes ; but the north columns of the nave, and the west 
front, are very perfect as well as beautiful. Passing the gate of the 
White Friars, which has been judiciously restored, and the gateway 
also of the college of Brasenose, once established here, they visited 
the grammar-school, and thence went to Browne's Hospital, where is 
still to be seen the ancient and curious arrangement of the small cells 
for the pensioners, divided off a large hall with the chapel screened 
off at the eastern end. There are many points of interest about this, 
and it is to be hoped that some careful restoration may ere long be 
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effected. The party next yieited S. John's, and after that eat down 
to a luncheon, most hospitably prorided by Mr. Hopkinson, who 
heartily welcomed bis guests. 

They then visited All Saints, and going round by the west of the 
town examined some of the small remains of the ancient walls, and 
thence made their way again to the station in time for the train ; re- 
turning to Cambridge, where they arriyed at 6| p.m., after enjoying 
the warm reception with which they were greeted, as well as their 
immble through one of the most interesting towns in England. 



NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

XBMOAIAI. TO VBK lATS B&V. T. JAHSS. 

A Oknbbal Meeting of the subscribers was held at the Architeotural 
Society's Rooms, Gold Street, Northampton, on Saturday, May 7, 
1864 ; Rev. the Lord Alwyne Compton in the chdr. 

The Temporary Secretary reported that a circular had been addressed 
to each subscriber, requesting that, should he be unable to attend the 
meeting, he would signify his assent or otherwise to the recommenda- 
tion of the committee, that the memorial to the late Rev. T. James do 
consist of a handsome font and cover in the Round portion of S. Se- 
pulchre's church, Northampton. Many letters were received from 
subscribers unable to attend the meeting, the great majority of whom 
entirely concurred in the recommendation of the committee. 

It was resolved, on the motion of W. Smith, Esq., seconded by W. 
Mack worth Dolben, Esq., " that the funds subscribed for a memorial 
to the late Rev. T. James be expended in a font and cover for S. Se-* 
pulchre's church." 

It was resolved, on the motion of the Rev, C. Smyth, seconded by 
Ashby Ashby, Esq., " that application be made to O, O. Scott, Esq.,, 
R.A., to furnish a design for the proposed memorial, and that the 
committee do communicate with Mr. Scott on the subject without 
delay." 

It was also resolved, on the motion of A. Pell, Esq., seconded by 
H. O. Nethercote, Esq., " that the subscription list be closed on the 
29th day of September next, until which time the Northampton Union 
Bank and the Northampton Banking Company be requested to receive 
subscriptions." 

It was moved by the Hon. and Rev. A. Douglas, seconded by the 
Rev. C. Smith, and carried unanimously, *' that the committee which 
has hitherto acted in the preliminary arrangements for this meeting, be 
requested to act in carrying out its resolutions, and that they have 
power to add to their number :" and it was further resolved that such 
resolutions be advertised in three Northampton and two Leicester 
papers. 

On the motion of W. Mackworth Dolben, Esq., seconded by Ashby 
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A4hby> Bsq*, the best thanks of the meeting were given to the Re?, 
the liOfd Alwfne Gompton, for hie able conduct in the chair. 

(Signed) Ai»imrB Ck>iCPTov, Chainnan. 



KBW CHURGUBS. 

8. , Choppington, Northumberland. — A new church by Mr. Joseph 

Ckrke, intended to hold about 400 people. The plan comprises a 
nave 47 feet long by 20 broad, separated by arcades of three from two 
aisles; a chancel 33 feet long by IB broad, ending in a three-sided 
apse ; a vestry on the south-west of the chancel, and a western porch, 
after the manner of a narthex, extending the whole breadth of the 
nave, with its doors facing north and south. The internal arrange- 
ments are very good. There is a low screen to the chancel which 
tiaes ode step at the chancel arch, and two more to the sanctuary, be- 
tides tiie footpace. There are stalls and subsellas ; half rails guard 
the sanctuary, and in the walls there are recessed sedilia and atimbrye. 
The pulpit stands at the north-east angle of the nave. Fixed seats, all 
fiscing east, occupy the whole area of the nsve and aisles : the font stands 
against the west wall, between the two doors which communicate with 
the narthex. The architectural style is of the plainest possible cha- 
racter. The windows ate mere poiated lights« generally trefoil-headed. 
Over the east gable of the nave there is a single bell-cote* A metal 
anas siirmoiints the west end. The apse itself, having its three sides 
unequal*— the east one being far broader than the others — ^is inelegant < 
and an odd effect is produced by the bevelling off of the angles of the 
building at the west end. Nave and aisles are covered, we should 
have said, by a continuous roof. 

8, , WtBtwood, York»hir€. — ^This church, by Mr. Josqih Clarke, 

eontains nave, and chancel, and tower at the west end of the north 
aide of the nave. The style is Geometrical Middle-Poinled. The 
windows are traeeried. l^he tower is the best part of the composition. 
It is massive, but low s of three stages, with buttresses rising to a flat 
parapet. The belfry-stage has, on each side, two contiguous deep^ 
recessed huioets. filled with bold louvre-boards. A short octagonal 
broaeh spiie surmounts the tower, having a gabled oloek face oki eadi 
oardinal face. The latter is an ugly feature. 

S, ■ ■. . , Cnnbam^ Bedlingttm^ NoHhumkerlmuL^-^A sssall chsu^, 
by Mr. Joseph Clarke> to hold about 400 people. It is to have a nave 
(arrangements being made for the future sddition of aisles), a chancel, 
ending in a semioircttlar apse, a north-western sacristy, and a western 
ttartbex»like porch. The style is Early Pointed. A good single bel^ 
note, gdbied, overhangs the gable of the west end, being supported by 
a pilaster. The windows are couplets, and triplets, of plain^headed 
lanceta. On each side of the bottresa against the west wall there is a 
lolty and well-moulded lancet-light, cinq-foliated. 
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PAINTBD OLnaa. 



A yeiy skilfully designed wid oobmred window, representing 8, 
Matthias and S. Ikotus (or Iltid), a famous abbot of South Wales ia 
the sixth oentury, has been placed in a north clerestory window of 8* 
Andrew's, Wells Street, by Messrs. Oayton and Bell. 



6BCULAR WORKS. 

We have seen some able designs by Mr. Tmefitt lor Tarione 
sobarban houses. Without any pretensions to arebitectinsl stykw 
they are very sensible, and very truthful, in planning and oonstruotioHL 
One of these is in Tufnell Park, HoUoway* to be built for aboot 
£1000; another at Wimbledon, which will cost £1400« The architeot 
has built for himself a .cottage at Worthing, which is a nuunrel ojf 
cheapness and of ooaFenience, without preteasion^ 



OHURC» RB8T0RATI0KS. 

Wm im i n9ti t AHey.*^The reredos is «ider restomtMCi. Messft. 
Gtoytoo and Bell ha^ in hand a gnmp of the Last Sapper— 'fwy 
beautifully designed, but less suited, in its merely hiatorfaad sreataseat, 
iov tkis postoov in a cbunsh than for a refsetory, sa, fsr iasMioer fa 
the fiuDous Cenacoio at Milan. 

B. Mmjt Re€d, Heirt/MbMrt.-^Thi9 small rural oiiureb, eonsisliog 
only of ebancel, nave, and w«st tower, has been well resteved by Mr. 
Slater The walls are eareMly and CQas^vadvely fvpaised ; a good 
bat plain (disused) Romanesque door— 4he oaly rsKe of an older 
chureh^^being retsined on the north side. A new soutii posoh, of 
good design. Is added. The east window, a mtiier good composhion 
of Geometrical Middle-'Pbinted, is merely mended and patehad up; 
The siee of this is so k>w, that a small reredos is impevatiecAy wastsd 
in the interior. All the internal fittings are new. The chaned has 
kmgitodnial stalKwIse seats, and an open sanetuary twA^ There is no 
seraen. A pelplt-^to which an unnecessary door has since been added 
-^-stands at the nortb'eass of the oave* The stone steps kadiag to it 
sivSMsk us as rattier dumsily placed. Opposiu to it is a mere ketasiib 
Iseing duo west, %rhieh (we fear) will be used for the praysta as w«ll 
as the leesoas. A hideous barrel-organ (when we saw the ehvrch) waa 
being iited in the nave« Under the tower a good simple scrsen msrhs 
off a sotieient restry. We obserred that the beifry«slsga is rvaehed 
by an iron ladder. A rary good opca roel,- of Idty pitsk, has bean 
added to the nave. What we chiefly regretted was, the inaertion of a 
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stove and itt cbimiMy in did restovcd chaadel^ aftd tbe ^htful gMen 
gbss, of two sfasdea^ with wbieh the mndows ore filkd. 

S. Peter emd 8, Paul, darlti&n Horetkorne^ Souurset. -^Mr, Slater is 
reatoriog this church, which is an exception to the wual type of 
fiomeraetahirB, inasmuch as the body of the church is Middle^Fbinted. 
It IB oomposed of chaaoet* nave, two aisles of thiee bays, and- of -a west 
tower» -which is Third*Pointed ; and, like others in the conoly, of 
massive and beautifnl details. The joorth usle was a chapel attached 
to« and served by, the abbey of Kenilworth, and the sancte-bell^cot 
atiil stands upon the west gable. There are two canopied tombs in 
this aisie, aad two Third-Pointed canopied niches painted and gik* 
Undar the corbels of the north arcade are heads of Edwaxd J. aad fats 
qneen. The pillars of the arcade are octagonal* The chancel is 
Third-Pointed. The roofis are all of the cradle form, divided into 
panels, with carved bosses at die intersection of tiie ribs. The re» 
storation has involved the rebnildtng of the south anaade, south 
aisle, and polroh, and the ehancel roof is new. Moreover the churcdi 
has been tbroagfaout- filled with open seats of oak, with carved panels 
in the bench ends. The pulpit is also of oak, bearing pepreaenta- 
tioQB of soriptoial plants and frok on its panels. The reredoa is 
of five divisiona* with og;eed and cusped arcAies, the spandrils oi 
•which, together with the eirdes below, are deeorated with carving 
and BNirbie mosaic^ The floor is laid with geometrical patterns In 
Pole's tiling. The eaat window of the north aisle has been filled with 
beraldie glass, v^e .the east and the south chancel windows contain 
panned' glass by Messrs. Clayton and fiell. The ritual arrangemenfes 
night, we think t 'with advantage be reviewed. The pulpit is well 
placed at the angle of the nortii jamb of the cbancei aioh. But the 
chancel is seated with a long stalliform bench on the north* and a 
short one« stop|>ing at the priest's door, to the «onth» with what we 
fear is a westward prayer desk. In sueh eases we sbodld have no 
semple in stopping' up the pneet's door : ' whieh is now in ninety-nine 
eaws oat of a hundred more trouble than nse« In this instance it ia 
peculiarly useless, as the vestry is in the west tower. In so small a 
<^reh, txx>> tm Chariton Horethome, there can he no real difficulty in 
having the prayen said in choro. 

.. AU 8amt8\ iforsuwtk, Bmdcs.-^Tkd% dhurch has lately been re- 
opened on the oompledmi of a restoration which has been carried on 
very gradually for many years, under Mr. Slater's superintendence. 
•The church, which is partly Middle* Pointed, and partly Thwd^Pointed, 
consists of a nave, three bays, and south aisle, a chancel, broad south 
diantry, and a west tower, and is destitute of chanoel arch. Two 
new porches, one of staie, and the other of oak, have been added, 
and the church is filled with new open seats, and paved with orna- 
tnental tiles. The font is placed near the south door, which has been 
newly opened* Screens of oak and ornamental ironwork have been 
placed in the arches between the chancel and the aisles^ while the 
chanoel itself has been fitted with stalb, from which the service is said. 
The reredos, which is new, is, we hear^ constmoted of alabarter, atone, 
and coloured inlaid cement. 
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S. , Bnk9p^$ Cauudie, Dor$9t.*^Thu ehareh is oetnpoied of a 

nave of three bays, and one narrow one to the east, sontli akde. 
ehancel, western tower, and north poreh. The chancel is m Middle- 
Pointed ; the nave, aisle, and tower, Third-Pointed ; the arcade and 
dtanoel arch late Jacobean, in imitation of Third -Pointed. Under 
the east window still stands an old reredos of five cusped furcfacs* with 
an oblong blank .panel below. This bat been iiUed with a piece of 
•oalpture, representing the Instrnments of the Passion. In the arefacs 
libove are inserted, we are sorry to note, the Decalogoe aad Greed. 
There is also an earlier piseina towards the south. The whofo^ of tlie 
Oliiirch, with the exception of the tower and afcade, has been alraotft 
entirely rebuik, with new roofs, reproduced aoeording to the old 
ezaivples, whieh were of. the nsual Dorset type, naiacly, curvilinear, 
boarded, and divkied into panels. The seats are. all of oak< The 
pnlpit is of Ham Hill and Marnbnli stone, the panels being filled 
with patterns in these two stones contrastedly, and they have carved 
heads. The chancel is seated stallwise, bat we rather Isor a westean 
prayer desk. The old Third* Pointed font has been replaeed in its old 
position on two semicircular steps, under the lower ohaincel arch. The 
ohuneel windows are filled with painted glass by Messrs. Clayton and 
Bell. These restorstiims have been: carried out by Mr. Slater. 

8, Chad, Roehdah.-^Tht restoration of this cfanrch proceeds Qpra* 
dually. Mr. Clarke is now adding a new north aisle, separated from 
the nave by an arcade of six. Tt« style-^in order to matdi the rest 
of .the church — is late Perpendicukr Third-Pointed. The windows 
are of three cinq-foiled lights, supermnllioned. At the east end of 
this addition there is a vestry, edjoining the tower, with a beating 
chamber W^^fith it. Extecnally, embattled ipaiepets^. oiecketed pin- 
naoles. &c., give a very characteristiQ effeot. . 

&, Andrew, Nm^h KUworth^ Ln'ors/rrr Anre.^^^Besides generfdly mstor- 
• ing this, dutfch^ 'Mr. Glaitke adds a new south aisle* lt<epens to the 
nave by a broad arcade of three, the piers el which will be clufttera of 
marble shafts.. The windows are Pointed, of two lights, with qnatre- 
foiled circles in the head, of n rather early duiraeter. A gpood door- 
way, with a pedimental hood-moulding, oe^upiea the westernmost bay. 

S. Mary, Lyminster, Sussex, — ^This little chnroh is undergoing a 
jndicioes restoradon by Mr. George IViiefitt. The plan^comlUtBvf an 
nnusnally h>ng chancel, a nave, a north aisle, and a western tower. 
At the east end of the aisle there is a mortuary chapeU which will 
now be used as a vestry. At the opposite end there has hitherto been 
a fdace screened ofF for a vestry, which will now be thrown into the 
area of the chnrch. The new open seats will accommodate 283» 
bdng 64 more than can be seated in the enstiog pews and gaUery. 
.The porch occupies the rather unusual position of being nearer the 
- east than the west end of the north aisle. The font is close to it. 
The new windows, seats, and detail generally, are of the simplest 
possible character. 

S, John, Etmswellp Suffolk. — ^This church is about to be restored 
under the care of Mr« Withers: and a north aisle. is to bemadded. 
The building deserves very careful treatmeoit. 
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NOTICES AND ANSWSR8 TO CORRBSPONDBNT8. 

7b the Edil&r of the Bvcletiologitf. 

P€w$9f Meettrf, 30arik9rHigk, 
Mr BBAB; 8irft»-^Mi ycrn kiiiiBj ginr^ mt any hilbRimtioii as to the 
follawifig' point: — ^K« there any ccvpy of the Sarum Breriary which 
gtres the tones to the Psalmi as they were sang ; and if so, where is it 
to be found ? It has often ocourred to me* that if snch a thing exista» 
it might be made the foundation of n new Qregorian Psalter, wkieb 
should be « little more vavied thaa Mr. Helmore's* I have asen modets 
Eoman books witii directions or notes for the tonesr, hot if one covkl 
get the old English me it wonld be far preferable. I have made 
inqniries on the subject in yarions quarters without success, which 
must be my excuse for troubling you. 

I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours» 

T. F. RATaKSKAW, 

[We are not atware that any oepy of the Satfum Breviary oontaina 
the Plain Song. Is it wortii inquiry whether the Antiphonal in the 
Britisb Mnaenm eendains what our correspondent requires? — ^£n.] 

To the Editor of the Ecdeeiologiet. 

DmjkM Sin,*— In your Number for thia month (page 70), are vmanm 
bell insoriptiooa ; one at Auboin* Lincoln, is nnexplained. It is an in* 
stance of gveat carelessness on the part of the founder : as lemnesl ia 
xeads» 

In NoMwn IBS. +• 
May I ask who Mr. T. Kimber is ? and whether be has pnUisheA 
any book on this subject ? 

Tours truly, 

T. M. N. Own. 
Clare College^ Cambridge. 



We hftfia been reqncated to reprint the following letter : 
''campanology; or scibntipio bijnoing. 



7t lie BdHor, qf the Emettr emd Flgemuth Qmeite. 

** Sin, — TTill you give a helping hand, sod by inserting this, endeavour to 
stimalaie olAien to stvdy tbb intereatiag and inteUeetual pursuit? About 
two months S90 I bought two works on bell-ringing, quoted below ; and my 
first feeling, after a few dajs' study, was surprise that such an ingenious art 
sliould be aTl but unheard of in the West of Eng^nd. I hare since been 
occupied in learnirur the elements and practising with others, both on the 
tower and faand*belisj and ha?e great hopes of introdueing them in this 
neighbourhood. The public are under a complete hallucination, and think 
that beU-ringing requires little intellect and much bodilv exertion ; the re* 
verse is the case. If bells are in order (whleh is rare) the exercise is about 
the ssme as any other occupatioB (sbooting» eridiet, hnntingi ot archery), by 
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no means nolent It is nnskilful handling, clumt^ poaitiont, and the enlpa- 
ble neglect of the bells that make ringing laborioua, and fornish an excuse 
for the everlasting ' beer-can,' an idea which it is convenient to some persona 
to incnloate. I tet quite enough to be annred that a great field df' sbience 
and amusement has been expfored here ; an amusement, too, which may be 
practised on the hand-bella, and in which ladiea may take part, and that they 
make the best of pupils I will bear testimony. If a rew persons having 
leimre would boy a set of boUa of Messrs. Warner (eight are quite enough » 
twelve better), and practise a few weekt» they would he anrpHsed how iilte- 
retted they would become ; and you and I would receive many thanka te tho 
suggestion. Three, four, five, or six persons or more can join aeeording to 
proficiency or convenience, and the more advanced with two bells. Tiiey 
wonld thus not only amuse themselves and firiends, but, by ihowing the capa- 
bilities of the ehureh belk, be the means ot introducing a beautiful science 
iBto our oaflnpaBologicaUy-speakiDg ben&glMed eounlies, where scores of lo«<eiy 
peaU only resound with the old ' ups and downs,' and rounds varied by some 
trashy and utterly unscientific produetions called * changes,' and bearing the 
same value to the real art as a hurdy-gurdy to the Italian Opera. The ring* 
ing of hand-bells is not understood, even to the method of striking the bells. 

" I am. Sir, yours, &c. 

'* Harry B. Trblawny. 
*' Herewood, Tavistock, 

'' Booka eflMU^D.-^Hubbard, ofe ' Slettents of Gampmeleay •,* ptiee Ss. Gd. t 
Fletcher and Alexander. Norwich. Mansdl, sn ' Ohurcb Beilii and Ringmgf 
la.: Masters, Aldersgate-strest, London. 'Piaetieal Remarks on BeMnes* 
by the Rev. H. T. Etlacombe: Bell and Daldy. 

" March 22nd, 1864." 

Mr. Joaepb Clarke has designed a very pretty Italian Gothic mor* 
tuaiy chapel for Kmisol Green Cemetery, The plan is a mere pa- 
nlielograa, about 19 feet by 9. It has a stotie gabled roof. The 
6aat ead has a three-light window, with a pierced cinquefoiled circle in 
the head. The west end has the entrance door under a trefoil -headed 
arch, with banded shafts of coloured marble, and a bas-relief of the 
Besaxrectioa in the tympaaom. 

A correspondent, writii^ from Devonshire, complains of the mise- 
rably neglected condition of the bell-chambers in that county. Corn- 
wall, he says, is even worse. 

The National Association for promoting Freedom of Worship has 
published an interesting Annual Raport, wilh aomt waivable dooajAents. 
Among these we notice *' An Appeal of the Clergy and. Churchwardens 
of S. Stephen's, Salford," in behalf of a fund for restoring the church 
and throwing it open : and an address to the people of the parish by 
the clergy. 

A Sermon has been published by the Rev. Warwick R. Wroth, 
B.A., Incumbent of S. Philip's, Clerlcenwell, entitled Free and (7n- 
appropriaied Churche$ trith the Weekly Offertory, in /tea o/ Pewei 
6hurche9 with the Pew Rents (London : G. J. Palmer). 

The Rev. Orby Shipley has added to his nnmerons Devotional 
Books a Second Part of EneharUtic Meditations for a Month on the 
Holy Communion, translated and abridged from the French of Avrillon 
(London: Masters). 
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The fourth volume of the Annals of the Diocese of Lichfield, 
(Newcastle: Crewe) contains a very curious series of documents. 
The editors have printed for the first time the Inventory of Church 
Goods, &c., in the 6th year of Edward VI.— copied from the Report 
of the Commissioners in the Record Office. The series already issued 
embraces all the churches then existing in the archdeaconry of Stafford. 

A new Dissenting magazine, called The Benefactor, has lately made 
its appearance. It is remarkable for a fairly well-designed title page, 
in which the Seven Corporal Works of Mercy are pictorially represented. 

Mr. Edmund Sedding has set to music five hymns, translated by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale, from the offices of the Eastern Church. These are 
published in the same picturesque form as Mr. Sedding's Carols. 

Mr. Beresford Hope has published the Address which he delivered 
at the Opening Meeting of the Session of the Architectural Museum, 
under the title of the Art' Workman's Position (Murray.) 

It is with much pleasure that we announce that, after a long 
interval, the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society have 
resumed the publication of their Transactions. Part V. of Volume II. 
has just appeared. We shall probably recur to it. 

The Daify Service Hymnal (Rivingtons) is a compilation by the 
Rev. J. Skinner, for use at Newland Church, near Malvern. It 
supplements the Hymnal Noted not only from Eastern, but from modem 
sources. Peculiar features in it are a kalendar, a prefatory notice on 
the principles of Divine Service, a course of Introits, and devotions for 
Holy Week. It will be useful in many quarters. 

Mr. Dyce has soon been followed to the grave by M. Hippolyte 
Flandrin. Our readers need not to be told that M. Flandrin stood 
foremost among French painters as the reviver of Christian painting 
for the decoration of churches. Of the many works which he has 
carried out in a not long life we need only mention the mural paintings 
of S. Germain des Pres and S. Vincent de Paul, at Paris. 

We must in our next number describe the beautiful volume of Mr. 
R. J. Johnson (now of Newcastle -on-Tyne) on Ancient French 
Architecture, which has at last reached completion. 

The Ham Anastatic Drawing Society's volume for 1863 has made 
its welcome appearance. 

We reserve till another opportunity a notice of Lady Eastlake*8 
admirable completion of the lamented Mrs. Jameson's series of works 
on Christian Art. The two volumes which have just been published 
(Longman) comprise the History of our Lobo with that of His Types, 
S. John Baptist and others. 
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EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS ON GLASS, SOtJTH KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM. 

The offer of th^ f^allei^es of tlie Sotitb Kensiilgtoti Museum for axi 
exhibition of paintings on glass of our national school wasr a graceful 
act of the authorities of the Government Department of Science aiid 
Art, which must be acknowledged with the respect which is due to it. 
Nothing could have been worse than the accommodation afforded to 
glass paintings in the Exhibition of 1862. The windows, of ithich the 
subjecta were among the most sacred of the whole hagiology of our re- 
ligion, were placed round a corridor consecrated to the pi'etfidiilg genius 
of ginger beer and buns. The greasy white table-cloths, with which 
the usual low itamp of British relVeshment " purre^ors" covered their 
tables, reflected upon the inside of thoffe WindoWsl a ghastly gloominess : 
--Hiie Ught from without was a sort of nighty day, <5f the interior of 
that great 19th century Noah's Ark, to which ^very beast of the eartb 
and lAi wife oame. The popping of bottleir, the atmosphex'e of pies, 
the smell of waiters, and th« pressure of th^ restless crowd. Was 
enough to consummate in any well-intending spectatot's mind the 
disgust he felt at the combined effect of indifferent painted glass, the 
bad light, and the painful contrast of the highest of spiritual asso- 
ciations and the nastiest of fleshly manners. There was some good 
glass there, but it was made bad by all on both dides of it:' — darkness 
behind where light was wanted, Uoise in front where tepose was 
wanted. But now at South Kensington glass has fouiid a more repose- 
ful place for its exhibition, though even here there are some injurious 
effects produced by the windows being not originally made for their 
present occupants. A thick corrugated glass outside takes away the 
brilliancy of the daylight, and muUions cast shadows down the middle 
of faces, and other equally unhappy results afe produced. 

The advance in this art Is more remarkable than perhaps that of 
any other modem revival, with the sole exception of metal work. 
This last has equalled if not surpassed it iu rapidity and completeness 
of development in this reputed- unartistic country. The arts are the 
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last pbase in which Anglo-SaxoDS are wont to excel. In the arts they 
have not had any adequate motive for their powers. 

In glass, no school began more surely and safely than ours. It fell 
at first, however, into most incompetent hands. Archeology, heraldry, 
technical curiosity, prevailed over any artistic talent. There has been 
till very lately, (and indeed in a few cases it is so still,) advantage 
taken of public ignorance of art by the lowest description of glass 
painters, which is lamentable, because its publicity in most important 
situations makes such exhibition of incompetence in the producer and 
ignorance in the employers a matter of national disgrace. 

The exhibition now open shows, in spite of much to the contrary, a 
most resolute advance in the right direction. The true principles of 
glass painting have been seized by a sufficient .number of real artists, 
and with their advance and exertions, and with the growing percep- 
tion of our people in matters of an artistic character, we may look on 
the fate of bad glass and bad glass painters as sealed. 

This exhibition like all others has its mixture of good and bad 
things. Of both there are two distinct classes, viz., works in an ori- 
ginid, and works in a traditional style. Of the latter, Messrs. Clayton 
and Bell are the most true to their profession. They are Gothic, and 
genuinely so. Their figure of S. Stephen is one of great dignity and 
repose, and the sentiment it expresses is well maintained in the 
mellow- coloured glass of the compartment in which it stands. The 
group of Virgin and Child is a good specimen of a late style ; but the 
heads with their slight drawing are overpowered by the depth and 
vigour of all about them. There is some excellent treatment of 
coloured glass in the background, softened by a tender diaper. 

Messrs. Lavers and Barraud (in No. 1 2,) have a successful piece in 
early style. The subject of it is the Entry of our Lord into Jerusalem, 
designed by Mr. Westlake. It is worthy of being nearer to the eye. 
Another piece in a very late style, representing scenes in the life of 
*' good Queen Dagmar,*' is a success for domestic glass. It is grace* 
fully designed and well^composed for the exigences of glass of a pic- 
torial character. It is so, without being too picture-like, or destroy* 
ing the nature of glass by too dark shadows. 

Messrs. Heaton Butler and Bayne have an important work, (No. 
32,) designed for S. James's church, Dover. It will probably look 
better there, than where it is now, suffering from a blaze of western 
light from the number of windows opposite to it. Very much of the 
composition both of forms and colours is very good, and the detail is 
done throughout with very much taste and feeling. But as a whole 
it is over-crowded — as though some purchaser had stipulated for as 
many plums as possible for his money. Indeed, the window gives one 
the impression of some external influence, and that we have conse- 
quently a restless medley of subjects, and colours, and ornaments, 
where the artist, if left alone to the broad conception of his entire 
work, would have insured the much-needed amount of simplicity and 
repose. The result is, that very much work is thrown away, and de- 
tail lavished at a height where well-chosen glass without diapers or 
ornament would have done better, and have helped towards the quietude 
almost impossible in so crowded a composition. 
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The other important work by these gentlemen is No. 8. The sub- 
ject of it is the Last Judgment. One striking excellence in this win- 
dow is, that, with a subject pervading the whole space of three lights 
and tracery, the groups in each light are complete in themselves, and 
respect is paid to the architectural forms. An artist capable of such 
good design and drawing as is shown in this work must be capable of 
doing himself greater justice. With his evident facility he could 
have designed heads of any character, instead of which we find every 
head alike. The unhappy individuals going downwards, have their 
eyes and mouths wide open : the happy ones going upward have a 
calmer aspect and much beauty. But they are all alike, and all the 
more strikingly so, because the type is a most peculiar one. We trace 
precisely the same features in and throughout the other windows, No. 
14, and 24. If art is to hold its place against mere trade, we hope that 
so promising an artist as the designer of these windows evidently is, 
will for the honour of himself and his art, and the credit of his country, 
do fewer and therefore finer things, of which he certainly is capable. 

With the alteration of the type of countenances, we hope also that 
he will disuse the hot-coloured enamel which is used throughout for 
flesh tint. In the fine window of '* the Last Judgment,*' there is an 
almost excessive use of ruby glass, but the hot enamel of the flesh 
tint in addition to it throws a foxy tint over the whole which is very 
distressing to the eyes. 

Messrs. Hardman's, No. 6, for Wellington College, is very successful 
for its bold acceptance in full of the style of the 13th century, with 
its peculiar composition, quaint drawing, and attitudes. A still bolder 
act perhaps has been the keeping the glass entirely transparent* We 
find so much to admire in this window, (especially the subject of 
Moses and Aaron sending out Joshua to battle, in the refined treat- 
ment of shading by lines, and the careful design of the ornamentation,) 
that we may without offence express a wish that the principal figure 
of the '* Resurrection," were more worthy of so much that is good 
around it. The other window, from Messrs. Hardman, No. 5, is of a 
very late style, and of an unpleasantly Germanised type. 

No. 9, is a memorial window to the late Prince Consort, for a Ger- 
man Hospital, at Dalston, by Messrs. Baillie. It is of ^* the Palladian 
style,*' but it fails of the excellent effect of the Italian windows of 
that style, the cinque cento. We venture to recommend the study of 
those windows to these gentlemen, both for the refined and expressive 
drawing, and the bold and blotty use of colours, which however un- 
sightly in a picture is the secret of the richness, and the great cha- 
racteristic of the best glass of that period. 

A window, No. 22, by Messrs. Field and Allan, is stated to be ^ in 
the cinque cento style.'* With some good parts about it, it is ruined 
by the coarseness of the drawing of the subject taken from Ramsay's 
** Gentle Shepherd.** 

There are several windows, by Messrs. Halland, Messrs. Chance, and 
Messrs. Edmundson, which we can only mention with regret, that in 
these days when the whole detail of mediseval art is so thoroughly 
well mastered, such works should be sent to a public exhibition. They 
purport to be '* Gothic/' but they are devoid of the faintest spark of 
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Gotkie feeling. Ctontiemen hftve yet to learn that pointed arched 
Ibrras, pinnacles, canopies, crockets, cusps, and finials do not make 
Gothic architecture, bat rather the spirit and sense which, in the em- 
plof ment of that architecture, uses those elements in its composition. 
First understand Gothic art, then use crockets and flnials. Such win« 
dows as No«. 18 and 19, in which the figures are exceedingly badly 
drawn, and the ornamentation assignable to no known style, quite 
mislead public taste about Gothic art, and tend to poison the feeling 
of many persons against it. 

Gothic art is susceptible of the utmost refinement. The misuse of 
it has been, and still is, the most serious impediment to its restoration 
to public favour. The works of amateurs would be received as such-^ 
but there are works of professors, who make this art the bosineet of 
tiieir lives. 

There are several works in this exhibition, which we have great 
difficulty in classifying under any particular style. Pre-eminent in 
these is the great window, (No. 1, in the catalogue,) for University 
College, Oxford, by Messrs. O'Connor. By the muUions and tracery 
we find the unmistakeable characters of a Gothic window. But the 
glass is treated with entire independence of Gothic art. This work 
has been elaborated with the greatest pains. It is indeed overloaded 
with work. The eye wanders about in vain in search of relief and re- 
pose. The expressiveness of the figures is checked by an aoademicU 
atyle of drawing, suggestive of a hand, trained rather to the beauties 
of sehool models, than impelled by the beauty of holiness. They miss 
tifts religious sense which lean never be givea by studies of classical 
models* They are most valuable indeed, but only so when their em- 
ployer can inspire them with a spirit above that of their first modellers. 
In this window, as in some others in this exhibition, we find perpetual 
suggestion of Gothic forms, but the next feeling is less of disappoint- 
ment than of imposition, on finding the treatment of figures and detail 
of ornament quite fbreign to that style. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the adoption of the Gothio 
style binds you down to a narrow poverty of elements, aipong which 
original genius has no play. If this be true of one style, it must be 
true of all, for all styles are most definitely marked. The rejection of 
definite style simply reduces art to Babel. In the window last men- 
tioned, there is sndi an infinitude of care and elaboration, that we all 
the more regret that definite style should not have been adopted in it. 
There are two ways in which styles can be followed, one by implicitly 
carrying them out, the other by fbllowing them in spirit, though not 
implicitly in the letter. To effect this, will soon become the work of 
the real ^^ artist in glass painting.'' The freedom which all artists 
(worthy of the name) require, will make for itself a way, by which 
works of art may be produced in perfect harmony with the various 
styles of past days. This is to be done by no conceit of modem 
superiority. The ground of success will be the thorough devotion in 
the artist's mind to the beauty conceived by his predecessors, with a 
perception of their fiaiilings, as of men, who with all his advantages 
would probably have done better than himself. 

The artists whose works exhibit very much of this spirit are Messrs, 
Morris, Marshall, Faulkner, & Co. We much wish to see what they 
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would make of filling a larfice Early English triplet, or a fn'eat 14th 
oentary window in genuine harmony with thoee styles. They have 
gone in for what is the most easy to be done in the spirit of the past. 
Their work is generally more nearly a reminiscence of late Dutch or 
Flemish domestic glass than anything else. Earlier styles associated 
with an earlier architecture are vastly more difficult of management. 
If these gentlemen are to be among our leading glass painters, they 
are bound to master this difficulty, working to old, and not to modem 
windows. Their drawing has a charming mixture of refinement and 
quaintness about it. Their system of colouring (but for the excessive 
use of countless tints of green) is admirable, because it is conceived 
with such thorough glius feeling. Their dabs and blots of strong 
colours in the midst of silvery or creamy white, is the true gem-setting 
ef good glass treatment. Their many flesh tints, applied by them 
perfectly flat, are in delightful contrast to the painful treatment of 
flesh by most other artists. They are the only artists who have done 
thoroughly well in this exhibition (with the exception of Mr. Clayton's 
8. Stephen,) what we so much want, the use of white. The briUianoy 
of coloured glass peremptorily requires this relief. Gems are enhanced 
a thousandfold by their setting : crowded jewellery is vulgar ornament. 
But our modern glass painters forget this. Their works fatigue both 
eye and mind. But glass painting needs a revolution of publie taste 
to force it in the right direction. The way to it is for those who have 
any heart in the matter, who can dare to soar above mere money con* 
siderations, still with certainty of remuneration, without which profes* 
sional men cannot live, by taking at once a higher line, and setting 
their face like a flint against the modem shop egstem of supply, to 
profess honestly the demand of higher prices, the production of fewer 
and time-devoted works, and thus to reflect honour on onr national 
school » and to raise the public taste by a higher art. 

Of other works in no particular style, we must mention Mesart. 
La vers and Barraud's No. 13, the '* Adoration of the Magi.'' It is an 
enlargement of a sketch by Mr. Millais — a sketch of abont six inches 
square, which is hung up close to the window, and rendered nearly 
invisible by the deep shadows cast by Messrs. Lavers and Barrand's 
glass. This is most assuredly the veriest abuse of the system of 
having designs made for glass. No artist can or ought to design for 
glass without a special knowledge of the very peculiar treatment glass 
requires. This great picture is precisely what it would have been, if a 
person unversed in the art of glass had painted it on varnished brown 
holland, and then hung it up as a transparency. It is altogether very 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Millais is certainly not to be made responsible 
for it, any more than Baffaelle is for many a mi^jolica plate. His 
sketch is honestly a little sketch, such as we could imagine him to do 
any day in half an hour for some lady's album, and this is perverted 
into a " window." 

Of other windows of no definite style, two are by Messrs. Ward 
and Hughes, of which the glass is so entirely coated by shadings of 
8emi*opaque enamel, that they look more like transparencies on 
tissue paper rather than glass windows. A window. No. 11, by 
Messrs. Pilkinton, which would like to be, but is not the least, Gothic, 
is laudable as an attempt to use glass as glass, and to trust to colour 
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for form, and a few lin«s for shadow, and little else : bat the quality of 
their glass gives a weak effect to their work. Mr. Lyon's windows* 
Nos. 2 and 17» are specimens of very careful work and delicate feeling. 
But be it ever remembered that the perfection of delicacy in art is 
that which maintains all the refinement of beauty without dropping 
down into prettiness. Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, have a window 
with a great deal of good work in it. The glass is generally main- 
tained transparent. There are some graceful designs in it, especially 
** the Salutation." It is entirely in the modern style. There appears 
to be a desire to give richness to glass by use of minute leading ; but 
the pieces of glass in the ornamental part are so small, and those in 
the pictorial part so large, that all equality of effect is destroyed, such 
as a good window should have, which is not wished, as Messrs. 
Powell certainly would never wish their windows, to be considered a 
mere set of pretty pictures set in frames. 

The Government Science and Art Department have offered accom- 
modation for an exhibition next year. They have further offered two 
prizes, one of £40, and one of £20, for the best design for a window of 
the cinque cento style, to fill the circular-headed space now occupied 
by Mr. O'Connor's work. They desire that a small design complete 
on the scale of one inch to a foot be furnished by May, 1865, accom- 
panied by a cartoon of part of it full size, and one subject complete in 
glass. The series of subjects are to be the art- workmen's occupationt 
as described in the 2Sth chapter of Eoclesiasticus. The authorities 
desire the highest description of glass painting without limitation of 
eoat. They will publish full details of particulars. 

In this exhibition the pre-eminent desideratum is the right kind of 
glass, such as will be translucent and refractive, rather than trans- 
parent. The greatest demand for proper glass would repay the manu- 
facturer's exertion to produce it. In despair at the comparative poverty 
of modern glass, artists are tempted to load their painting with enamel, 
or as in some cases, to overcrowd their leading to produce the effect 
of vigour and richness. But there is altogether a grand move in the 
right direction. We hope that the manufacturer and the artist will 
inarch paripanu in improvement, for the former must first make the 
glass beautiful, before the latter can make it delightful. 



LADY EASTLAKE'S AND MRS. JAMESON'S HISTORY OF 

OUR LORD IN ART. 

The History of our Lord as exemplified in Works of Art : with that of 
His Types ; S. John the Baptist ; and other Persons of the Old and 
New Testament, Commenced by the late Mrs. Jabcbson ; con- 
tinued and completed by Lady EASTiiA&B. Two vols. London; 
Longman and Co. 1864. 

Thb beautiful series of works on Christian Iconography, by which the 
late Mrs. Jameson is best known, waa to have been completed and 
supplemented by a dissertation oa the portraiture in art of our Lord 
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Himself, and of those, under either Covenant, who were His principal 
types. This work was only sketched out and partially begun when 
Mrs. Jameson died in 1860 : Lady Eastlake, than whom no more com- 
petent successor could have been found, was invited, and consented, to 
continue and complete it. The result of her labours is now before us ; 
and it is the justest and highest praise to say that these beautiful 
volumes, in text and in illustrations, are all that Mrs. Jameson herself 
could have wished. 

Lady Eastlake has, in some respects, departed from Mrs. Jameson's 
programme ; but we do not blame her for it. She begins with the 
manner in which the fall of Lucifer and the creation of man have been 
represented in art ; next, the Types and Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment are considered. Then comes the history of the Holy Innocents 
and S. John Baptist, leading to the Life and Passion of our Lord. 
These are followed by the " abstract and devotional subjects" coonected 
with our LoaD*s life ; and the work ends with the Last Judgment. 

Our first quotation must be the admirable passage with which Lady 
Eastlake begins her Introduction. The source of all Christian art was 
never seen or expressed more clearly than in these eloquent words : — 

'* The history of our Lord as represented in art is essentially the history of 
Christian art. Round His sacrea head, encircled in early medieval forms 
with the cruciform nimbus, all Christian art revolves, as a system round a 
sun. fie is always the great centre and object of the scene ; since whether 
represented, according to the taste of the artist or the requirements of the 
patron, as Infant, Youth, or Man, as Teacher, Physician, or Friend, as Victim 
and Sacrifice, as Kins and Judge, He is always intended, under every aspect, 
real or ideal, to be looked upon as God. For no philosophy, ' falsely so 
called,' intrudes into the domain of Christian art — no subtleties on His human 
nature, no doubts of His Godhead, no rationalistic interpretations of His 
miracles. Christian art pre-eminently illustrates faith in Christ as ' Goo 
manifest in the flesh/ as *the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world ;' 
and without these great fundamental truths of Christianity there is no Chris- 
tian art, either in fact or in possibility." 

The author proceeds to describe very fairly the gradual decline of 
the spirit of Christian art, in proportion to the improvement of the 
technical processes employed. Her judgment of the worthlessness 
of the legendary subjects with which, in course of time, the severely 
Scriptural materials employed by the more ancient artists were over- 
laid, will not be seriously disputed ; though we could not agree with 
all her expressions in this able and very interesting discussion. Her 
defence of the conventionality of Christian art — as instanced, for ex- 
ample, in the cruciferous nimbus — is altogether excellent; and we 
must make room for another valuable extract : — 

" Art was for many centuries, where not affected by classic influences, too 
undeveloped to allow its votary to expand and disport himself in the conscious 
exercise of mechanical skill. He therefore suited his art, such as it was, to 
bis subject : later painters may be said to have done the reverse. The transi- 
tion from the one to the other, considered in a general way, is a curious 
leale, beginning with moral and ending with physical indications. Thus re* 
vcienee is seen first, endowing scenes devoid of almost every other quality 
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with A pious propriety, which, if not art, is its beat fouBdathm^ Th'eti o««i< 
a certain stereotyped dignity of forms, descended from Byzantine tradition ; 
to this followed expression of feeling and dramatic action, as with Duccio and 
Giutto ; next the true variety of the human countenance, as with Fra An- 
gelrco ; and then all these qaalities together, heightened by greater skill in 
e]»eh, as with the great Quattrocentisti of Florence, Padua, and Venice. 
These found their height of culmination in Leonardo da Yinci, and partially 
in Raphael, who threw down the last barriers of difficulty between a painter't 
hand and mind, and in whom, therefore, subject and art may be said to have 
had equal part. From this time commence the triumphs of art proper— the 
glories of colour, the feats of anatomical skill, the charms of chiaroscuro, and 
the revels of free handling ; all claiming to be admired for themselves, all re- 
quiring the subject to bend to their individualities. Here, therefore, there is 
little to say, however much to delight in. This is art alone — as much as, in 
another sense, the Dutch school is art alone-staking its forms from elevated 
or from homely nature, and accordingly producing works before which, to use 
a too familiar phrase^ the mouth of the connoisteur waters, but, with very few 
exceptions, the eye of feeling remains dry." 

Like all writers on Christian art. Lady Bastlake begins with the 
earliest symbolical forms, such as are found on gems and rings, in the 
paintings of the catacombs, and in the earliest sarcophagi, such as that 
(which is here engraved) of Junius Bassus^ a.d. 359. Next come the 
mosaics of the Roman basilicas, the bronze gates of churches (chiefly of 
the eleventh century), such aa those of S. Zeno in Verona, and ivory 
dipCychs, gospel- covers^ and plaqnea. Then follow eaamels^aqpplied 
to shrines, reliqudriea, amd other insirumentn-^miniatute9, and the 
earliest engravings of the Block Books. The snbjeet of oor Lou>'9 
own portrait is treated with fulness, And is of surpassitig interest. 
Lady Eaatlake gives, with appropriate comments, the letter of Len- 
tultts, the Abgaras correspondence, and the whole legend of the Ve- 
ronica, and thti Santo Vdto of Lucoa, known to all Dantophilists. 
We should be glad to transfer the greater part of these dissertations to 
OUT pagear; but we must be content with warmly recommending our 
readers, whether they know much or little of Christian ait, to make a' 
personcd acquaintance with Lady Eastlake*s volumes. 

Leaving the introduction, properly so called, we are brought first of 
all to the art-representations of the Fall of Lucifer and the rebel Angels. 
There is a fine illustration of the archangel seated with a disdainful 
expression, from a French illumination of the thirteenth century. Less 
good are the etchings from a fifteenth century manuscript of the 
creation and expulsion of the angels ; but nothing grander than the 
representation of the simultaneous creation of light and the angels, 
which is here given from the mural paintings in the choir of Monreale, 
is to be found in ancient art. 

In the section of the Creation of the world we find a passage which 
it 18 impossible not to quote, aa to the refHreaentation of the First Person 
of the Adorable Trinity ia avt. 

" Here, thereioBe, we find fall iodiGation of the system of early art, which,, 
with reverent coasisieaey, never represented the Person of the Fathbr, ex- 
cept by the Uaad from a dodd, or from a portion of the circle which typifies 
heaves); and whteh iovariaUy shows us the So it, 'the express image of the 
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F4bTiiiim' M the qn|.^^fi a^d jmhh numifettaticn^ pf Qop» whether in ((le 
cmtioQ of the world and of pur race, pr in the T^riout other occasions, of 
which we shall speak, in the Old Testament, where the presence of the Al- 
mighty is made known to man." 

This section hristles with cariotts and suggestive illostrations : such, 
for instance, is the Anglo-Saxon diagram of the Creation, and also the 
English diagram of the Universe, from a fourteenth century manuscript 
in the British Museum. The famous mosaics in one of the small cu- 
polas of S. Mark 0, Venice and the grand thirteenth century designs 
frpm Moi^reale, afford other i^ustrations — which are often positively 
•uhlime in their simplicity. Nor has Lady Eastlake forgptten the 
8C9lptures (attributed to the Pisani) on the west front of the Duomo of 
Orvieto. We may refer to her remarks on Raffaelle's magnificent (but 
still unsatisfactory) Creation of Light in the Loggie of the Vatican as 
a model of judicious criticism. The Creation of Ad^ follows as a 
sub-section. Here we notice one of the author's not very infrequent 
slips. It was not Mount Carmel from which Moses was descending 
when his face shone with a heavenly lustre. (See also " scripture'* 
for, apparently, " sculpture," on page 108.) Here, again, Venice and 
Monrode supply the earlier illustrations ; which culminate in that fine 
group in Ghiberti*s " Gbites of Paradise," whence, doubtless, Michael 
Angelo drew the inspiration of his A^aqa ^n the Sistine chapel. Under 
the head of the Sleep of Adam and the Creation of Eve we come upon 
the fijnt passages tlutt bear Mrs. Jameson's initials. She trvly says 
that the literal rendering of the extraction of the rib from the sleeping 
Adam is an impossible subject for arL We doubt whether even Lady 
Eaatlake's praise is strong* enough for the exquisite Creation of Eve 
in Ohiberti's gates, though she describes her figure as " floating up* 
wards, upborne and encircled by rapturous angels^ and turning with 
blissful adoration to her Maker." How can this graceful writer have 
condescended to the vulgar periphrasis of describing the Orvieto five, 
issuing from Adam's side, as with ** her feet and ankles still invading 
Adam's internal economy ?" Space will not permit us to pursue the 
whole series minutely. Frsgments of Mrs. Jameson's writing appear 
in the curious section which discusses the pictorial representations of 
the actual temptation by the serpent ; and again in the history of Abel, 
considered as the eariiest type of our Savioub. She too offers us, 
from Lucas van Leyden, a rare delineation of the death of Cain by the 
hand of Lamech; and, further on, complains with justice that '*the 
inexpressibly painful and disgusting** scene of Lot and his daughters 
should have been a favourite with late artists of a certain kind. This 
interesting volume leads us through the pictorial histories of the pa- 
triarchs, Hagar, Rebekah, Joseph, Moses — affording infinite scope for 
art — Joshua, Gideon (illustrated by a hideous woodcut from M. Ber- 
jeau's facsimile of the block-book, the Speculum Humanse Salvationis), 
Jephthah, Samson, Samuel, and David. One of the most singular 
pictures in the book is the Byzantine drawing (of the ninth century) 
of David killing the lion. Far less fruitful or suggestive in an art 
point of view are t^ historiea of Solomon^ and those of Elijah, Elisha, 
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ind JolH-whioh follow in this place in an order that is certainly not 
chronological. The last-named patriarch g^Tes occasion for the intro- 
duction of one of Blake*s most weird illustrations. Next in order we 
have the Three Children, Jonah, Nebuchadnezzar, the Prophets, the 
Sibyls ; and then we reach onr Loan's time in the Slaughter of the 
Innocents. We can sympathise with Lady Eastlake where she de- 
scribes *' Heir* BreugheVs picture of this at Hampton Court as '' hor- 
ribly absurd ;" and, says she, " Jan Steen has treated this subject in the 
same style, with a coarseness equally tasteless and revolting." Our 
author*8 order brings us next to the history of S. Joseph, our Loan's 
Dispute with the Doctors, and then (in connection with our Loan's 
Baptism) to S. John the Baptist, who has always been a favourite with 
artists. After this nearly every event narrated in the Gbspels is no- 
tieed by the text, in which are large portions of Mrs. Jameson's own 
composition. Hie pictorial illustrations of these incidents are less fre- 
quent. The first volume ends with the Parable of the Lost Piece of 
Silver. We hope to notice the second volume of this important work 
on a future occasion. 



PAINTED GLASS IN GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 

Whateybe diversity of opinion may exist with reference to the manner 
in which the great design of filling the restored cathedral of Glasgow 
with painted glass has been carried out, there can be none concerning 
the spirit which originated the idea, and has now carried it through to a 
successful issue, so far, i.e., as concerns the filling of its forty-two 
windows with Munich glass, to say nothing at present of the chapter- 
house and crypt. 

That a decorative work on such a scale, should have been executed 
at a cost of little short of £20,000, within the space of ten years, 
in the second capital of Scotland, reflects the highest credit on all con- 
cerned in it, on the contributors, on the committee, and above all, on 
the active and energetic secretary, Mr. Charles Heath Wilson, whose 
practical artistic knowledge was of immense service to them in the 
prosecution of their arduous labours. Whatever view we may have 
formed, or whatever verdict may be pronounced by a more competent 
tribunal, on the judgment which guided them in the selection of the 
style and the artist, it is quite clear that they have acquired a secret 
which the venerable Dean of S. Paul's and his committee, to say no- 
thing of the deans of other cathedrals, would do well to learn at their 
hands. They have shown us how to unite the interests and sympathies 
of a large number of wealthy and influential gentlemen in a purely 
sesthetical work of embellishing a national building, which the most 
important contributors — not being members of the Presbyterian Es- 
tablishment — must long since have ceased to regard with any religious 
veneration ; and it is quite clear even to the most casual observer, 
that the members of the Kirk, to which it now belongs, consistently 
with their principles, have been actuated by no kind of religious in- 
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sdnct in the part tbey have taken in the woik, or in the toleranee 
which tbey hare extended to it ; as the irrererence with which the 
building is treated sufficiently indicates that, whatever the motive was 
which prompted it, the embellishment has not yet secured for it the 
veneration due to a place where God*s honour dwelleth. 

Indeed* when we remember, as we were constantly reminded on 
the spot, that this cathedral is now in the occupation of an iconocltutie 
sect, it certainly does indicate a strange revolution in practice, if not in 
principle, that such a work should be possible within sight of the monu- 
ment of John Knox. This fact must be borne in mind in considering 
the designs for the pictorial embellishment of the cathedral. It was 
no doubt a very difficult problem for the committee to solve ; how to 
manage the treatment of a series of Scripture subjects, so as not to do 
violence to the prejudices and antipathies of the Scottish mind. That 
they were very sensitive on this point is curiously evidenced by a' re- 
markable passage in the report of the Secretary, on two experimental 
windows in the crypt, in which he hastened to repudiate a cross and a 
nimbus, which the innocent artist had naturally introduced in treating 
the Resurrection. The hostile criticisms were acknowledged to be 
*' so far worthy of attention, that it is desirable to avoid symbolism, 
the meaning of which has entirely passed away in this country." It 
was a hard condition by which the committee was clogged, that '* in 
the selection of a style of art it was necessary to consider the disap- 
pearance in that country of all traditional religious art, of symbolism 
once so universally used and understood, the prevailing indisposition 
to return to old forms of art ; and that it was necessary to adopt methods 
of representation in the figure-painting of the windows, likely to meet 
with a favourable response," or at least to be " tolerable to the people 
of Scotland.*' And this last difficulty was greatly enhanced when the 
execution of the windows was committed to Catholic artists. 

We have dwelt on this Protestant element in the scheme for deco- 
rating Glasgow Cathedral more fully than we should otherwise have 
done, in onler to show that we are fully sensible of the difficulties 
under which the committee laboured, and are therefore as far as 
possible from wishing to throw blame upon them in any adverse cri- 
ticism we may feel it our duty to make of the designs with whieh the 
windows are filled. They doubtless knew, far better than we can, 
what the Presbyterian temper would bear. We can only conclude 
that it is another phase of that strange inconsistency and perversity, 
common to Pharisaism, whether in Judsea or in Scotland, which " strains 
at a gnat and swallows a camel," that while it allows of historical sub- 
jects from the Old Testament and the Acts of the Apostles, jealously 
excludes all from the Gospels ! Not one fact in the Life of our 
LoBD, from the Nativity to the Ascension, is represented in this long 
series. A singular anomaly, it is to be hoped, in a Christian Church I 
Nor is our Lo&d HimseLT any where figured, except covertly, in illus- 
tration, e.g., of the Parable of the Sower. 

In proceeding to notice the windows in detail, we shall first make 
ft few general remarks on the style and execution of the glass, 
and then endeavour to supply from our notes some idea of the elabo- 
rate Arrangement and sequence of the subjects : premising only that 
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our notes wpre taken from an actual survey, exactly two years ago, 
and that some of the windows, which were then blank, hare been 
filled in with coloured glass since that time. 

None who are acquainted with the earliest specimens of the Munich 
glass which were brought to this country some twenty years ago, will 
be disposed to gainsay the statement that there has been a rapid de- 
terioration in the tone of colour, and in the style 6f drawing from thfe 
period of the execution of the windows of Kilndowtl church, until 
the last and lowest depth was reached in the windows ef Peter-house 
Chapel, Cambridge, only a year or two ago. That «3i<|uisite finish in 
the drawmg of the Kilndown window^, and the gem-like brilliancy bf 
the colours will be sought for in vain in the Glasgow windoivs. They 
are not quite so bad, artistically, as the Peter-house windows ; they 
are considerably worse than the Reffhim donum in the south aisle of the 
nave of Cologne ; (and all who have seen the last know how painfully 
it contrasts with the sixteenth century glass in the opposite aisle ;) not- 
withstanding the more correct drawing of the modem Bavarian school. 
We have no wish to be disrespectful to the Munich fabric, and we must 
acknowledge that the day we passed in Glasgow cathedral was far from 
bright, but the effect of the windows reminded ns very much of the 
diaphanous paper decorations, in imitation of coloured glass, which may 
be found at Messrs. Marion's in Regent Street. It is utterly deficient 
in warmth, and glow, and animation ; and never could have inspired 
the language in which the glorious old tints of the ancient masters 
of the art have been immortalised by poets sacred and profane. 

Then again, when the ** richly coloured medallions," traditionally 
appropriated to windows of the period of Glasgow cathedral were 
avowedly abandoned as not in harmony with ** the sympathies of 
the people," assuredly some other method ought to have been found 
for distributing more equally over- the window spaces the masses of 
colour, which all experience proves to be necessary in a building of 
such dimensions as this. As it is, the wholly disproportionate deve- 
lopment of the diapered ground and canopies, not only throws the 
subject into the shade, but scatters the colour into microscopic frag- 
ments, which actually produce no effect at all in the general view of 
the cathedral. One subject in each light, in which the figures are on 
a larger scale than in the old medallion windows, but still far below 
the size of nature, surmounted by enormous canopies, with the shield 
of the donor or some other device below it, is the uniform design of the 
decoration ; and this uniformity of treatment, though qmte correct in 
theory, is in this case far from successful in its result. It produces a 
wearisome monotony which is not experienced at Ohartres and in 
other foreign cathedrals, to say nothing of examples nearer home, 
which certainly prove that it is possible to combine uniformity with 
variety. 

' But we have deferred too long the promised description of the 
arrangement and subjects of the windows, to which we now proceed, 
commencing with — 

The Nave, The great west window consists of four lights, 25 ft 
high, exclusive of the trefoiled heads, and 4 ft. 4 in. wide. The tracery 
shows' quatrefoils xhex each pair df fights, atfd a good rose of eight 
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trefoils in the centre. It was glazed at the expense of the Boyda 
of _-.. and cost £1600. It represents — 

1. TheOmngof 2. Lentet bea^ 3. Dedication of 4. The Babylo- 
the Law. ing the ark. Solomon's nish Captmtj. 

temple. 

These are the subjects ; but the exaggerated diapered g)r6ntid, the 
enormous stiff canopies, and the inharmonious borders of white and 
red, are the prominent features in the window ; in which, however, 
the rose light is the most distressing of all, from the very unfortunate 
tone of the green which refuses to blend with the ruby and yellow. 

North Aisle, Commencing at the west end, we have first two three* 
light lancet windows, I and 2, all plain at the time of our surrey, 
but intended, according to the scheme, to be devoted to the Patriarchs 
Adam and Noah. 

3. Triple lancet, similat to 1 and 2, filled by the Douglasses of 
Douglas, at the cost of iS850, the price of all the triple lancets in the 
nave. Subject, Abba.ha.m. 

1. Sarah with Isaac 2. Abraham and Isaac. 3. Hagar and tshmael. 

Shields support each subject, emblazoned with the ams of the family. 
The prevailing colour of the ground is red, the canopies white and 
yellow. 

4. Triple lancet. A memorial window to James Buchanan by his 
widow. Subject, Isjlac. 

1. Rebecca with Abra- 2. Isaac blessing Jacob, 3. Rebecca With Jacob 
ham's servant. Rebecca standing by. and Esau. 

The thrice repetition of Rebecca, while the Patriarch is only introduced 
once, is we presume a delicate compliment to the sex of the donor. 
Has the double appearance of Jacob, while Esau is only once portrayed^ 
any reference to the Christian name borne by the donor's husbuid ? 
Such symbolism would not perhaps be excluded even in Scotland, 
Here the ground is blue. A shield under the subject in the middle, 
patterns on either side. 

5. Presented by William Middleton, three lancets as before. Sub* 
jeet, Jacob. Ground, red. 

1. Jacob at Bethel. 2. Jacob blessing iPha* 3. Jacob wrestlmg with 

raoh. the Aiigel. 

6. 7, were still plain, but were to have reference to Joseph and Moses 
respectively. 

8. has the easternmost half filled with masonry : the remaining lights 
are to be filled with a diaper pattern without subjects. 

' We pass to the South Aisle of the nave, commencmg now at the 
east end. The windows are also triplets, but differ from those of the 
north aisle in having the tympanum pierced with good geometrical 
tracery. 

9. Plain. Intended for the illustration of the history of SanL 

10. History of David. 



i. Darid and Abigail; ^. David anointed king. 3. DvnA crowning So- 
lomon. 
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11. History of Elijah* 

1. Elijah and the wi- 2. Elijah with theprieflta 3. Elijah with Ahab and 
dow of Sarepta. of Baal on Mount Jezebel. 

Cannel. 

12. History of Elisha. 

1. Elitha and Naaman. 2. Elitha and the Shn- 3. The arrow of the 

nammite* Lord's deliverance* 

13. History of Hezbki AH. 

1. Hezekiah removes 2. Prays against Senna- 3. Isaiah predicts to him 
the high places. cherib. the captivity. 

The next bay is occupied by the south door, with a very good rose 
window above, of six trefoils, still plain. 

14 and 16, west of the south door, were still plain, but were designed 
for the illustration of the histories of Esther and Daniel respectively. 

There is a small double light window at the west end of each Msle» 
which it was intended to fill with angels bearing scrolls with texts 
from the Prophets, alluding to the transitory and typical character of 
the Old Dispensation. 

We pass now to the transepts, where the arrangement of the win* 
dows is the same on both sides, although the character of them varies, 
conformably with what had been noticed in those of the nave aisles ; 
the north side being throughout of a much plainer, and apparently 
earlier, type than the south. 

North transept. We have here two small double-light windows, 
surmounted by trefoils set in a circle, over which is an enormous 
window of six sharp lancets, in a pair of triplets, the tympanum being 
pierced with a small rose window of four trefoils. 

As regards the lower windows, our notes fail us : from which we 
presume that they were still plain at the time of our visit. The 
scheme, however, informs us, that Aaron and Joshua are to occupy 
one of these windows, Deborah and Ruth the other. 

But the great six-light window of the north transept was perhaps 
the crucial test of the appropriateness of the treatment here adopted 
for windows of this period, and in our opinion it utterly fails. It was 
certainly a bold attempt to place single figures in these lancet lights^ 
which vary in height from 26 to 80 feet to the spring of the lancet 
head, and are only 2 feet 2 inches wide. And the treatment is cer- 
tainly peculiar. The figures are much larger than those in the nave 
windows, as large as the narrow limit of the width would allow, and 
the colour of the ground alternates, in a manner which did not strike 
us as at all happy, thus : 

1. Moses. 2. Isaiah. 3. Jeremiah. 4. EzekieL 5.. DanieU 6. John Bapt. 
blue ground. red. blue. red. blue. red. 

The diapered ground is uncomfortably broken, over the heads of the 
figures, by stiff, lozenge-shaped patterns : all the rest is canopy work, 
in which the colour is frittered away in minute particles, most resem- 
bling atar^duUy and produces no kind of pleasing effect. 

South tranupt. Of tbe two lower double-light windows on this 
side, the one was reserved for Hannah and Eli, the other for Samuel. 
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The ^eat ten*light window above, with the transom and rich geo- 
metrical tracery, was to be filled with figures of the righteous kings of 
Jndah and Israel. 

We come now to the Choir, which is appropriated to New Testa- 
ment subjects ; but with the singular restriction already noticed, that 
no event of our Redeemer's life on earth was to be represented. Here 
we have, in the north aisle, five three-light windows, very much smaller 
than those in the nave ; each containing about 82 square feet of glass, 
against 105 square feet of those in the north able of the nave. They 
range as follows, commencing at the west end, and are designed to 
illustrate the teaching of our Lobp. They cost j6350 each. 

1. [This contains only 60 square feet.] A memorial window, placed 
by Sir John. Max well of Poloc, to his wife. It represents the Parable 
of the Sower. 

1. Some fell among 2. The sower and two 3. Some fell into good 
thomt. angels. ground. 

The chief peculiarity of this window, next to the unaccountable pre- 
sence of the two angels in the centre light, is this : that we have in 
the three lights the same identical figure, intended apparently for our 
LoBD as the Sower, with the identical red tunic and blue mantle in 
all ; which while it argues great poverty of design in the artist, pro- 
duces anything but a pleasing efiect. There are family shields at the 
bottom of each light. 

2. The gift of William S. Sterling Crawford, of Milton. A very 
original composition. Over the three family shields we have : 

1. An old beggar- 2. Angel bearing a scroll, 3. Black and white 
man with a young with the text, ''Come captives, 
man and a young onto Me,'' &c., with the 
woman. reference, Matt. xi. 28, 

ander which is a woman 

with two children. 

3. The gift of William Stirling, of Kier. The Parable of the Good 
Samaritan, and the three shields. 

1. Lerite with his back 2. The Good Samari* 3. The Priest reading, 
turned. tan. 

The peculiarly jaunty air of thie priest suggests that his literature is of 
the lightest. 

4. The gift of Graham Somervill. Shield in the middle light only. 

1. " Knock, and it 2. Angel with scroll, bear- 3. " Seek, and ye shall 

shall be opened." ing, " Ask, and it shall be find." An old man 

Our Lord and a given." A man standing and a boy with a 

pilgrim. with oatstretched arms, a bowL 

woman and boy kneeling. 

5. (Hven by Walter Buchanan and William Hamilton, of Minard. 
The Parable of the Unthankful Servant. 

1. Servant prostrate 2. The Master (our Lord) 3. The Lord driving 

bdbro his fellow seated. Servant, wife, away the nnthank- 

servant. and child, prostrate be- iul servant chained. 

fore Him. 

These all have texts explanatory of the part of the parable illustrated. 
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' South aule of ckoir, eannnnnciiig at OMt end. 

6. The gift of Lord Glasgow. His sbisld in the middle light only* 

1. Bible reading. 2. Angel with icroll, '* Bles- 3. Bible reading. 

ied are they which do 
hunger and thirsty" &c. 
A king and queen with 
Bibhs. 

7. The gift of Walter Sterling, of Drnmfillian. Parable of the 
Talents. 

1. The good terTanty 2. Our Lord with two 3. The slothful M^ 
with lota of talents. angela. Hie one on the vant with a spade. 

right with a palm-branch, 
the one on the left with 
a sword. Text, "Well 
done/' &c. 

8. Not filled in 1862. Was to be similar to No. 6, illustrating, 
«' Suffer little children," &c. 

9. A large four-light window, given by the Duke of Buccleugh, and 
cost about j6450. It represents the Parable of the Lost Sheep and 
Prodigal Son* 

1. A shepherd, 2. Two angek. 3. The prodigal 4. The father an4 

two fiiendst and Text,'* There is as swineherd. the prodigal sod. 

the sheep. Text, joy in the pre- Text, *'I will Text, ''When he 

*' Rejoice with scnce," &c. arise and go," was yet," &c 

me, for,'' &c. &c. 

10. Not then filled. Intended for an angel with a scroll, bearing 
the text, '' God so loved the world," &c. 

The great east window of the choir consists of four plain lancet- 
lights ; of which the two outer ones are 28 feet 3 inches high by about 
2 feet wide ; the two inner ones 81 feet high, by about 3 feet wide. 
Since our visit this has been filled by the Qovernment at the cost of 
about j6800. It is, of course, intended to represent the four Evangel- 
ists : but it is also quite obvious from what we have seen of the 
other windows that the figures will be swamped in ground- work an^ 
canopies. 

We have still to notice the glass in the Lady Chapel, the Chapter- 
House, and the Crypt: but as this paper has already reached an 
unconscionable length, and we have much more to say, we must reserve 
the conclusion till the next number : having thus far reviewed the 
work in the cathedral proper, so far as our materials allowed. 



THE GLASS IN FAIRFORD CHURCH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist, 

Sn,^-Can anything be done to stay the work of destmction .which, 
under the name of restoration, is now going on in the church of 
Adrford, Gloaoeatenihire> and threatens to deprive us of the most 
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complete collection of the Flemish glaas painting of the fifteenth een- 
tury. now remaining in the country ? 

I have no doubt whatever that the work baa been undertaken with 
the beat posaible intentiona, and the liberality with which it haa been 
carried on merits all praise ; but this only enhances the vexation and 
regret that auch zeal has not been under better direeti<m. 

It ia impossible to deny that the Fairford glass does demand a 
complete restoration. If, as history tells us, it was taken down and 
concealed during the Commonwealth, it muat necesaarily have suffered 
oore or less derangement of its parts when replaced after the Restora* 
tion ; and in the course of the two centuries that have since elapsed, it 
haa undergone, no doubt, considerable mutilation. But then such a 
work as this ought only to be conumtted to some very skilful and 
ezperieDeed master of glaas-staining. and that under the direction of 
the most competent artist and oolouriat that can be found ; and there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Winston, e.g., or Mr. Gambier Parry-^ 
« Ghmcestershire man, by the way — would most gladly undertake, 
for love's sake, to aopenntend such « restoration. What haa been 
dose ia this. The upper part of the fine west window, representing 
the Doom, and two figurea from one of the four*light windowa in the 
south aisle of the nave, have been sent to Mr. Chance, of Birmingham, 
of whoae competency as an ecclesiastical glass^painter I certainly had 
never heard, and cannot think it proved by these specimens. The 
new pot-metal glass which has been inserted does not harmonize in 
tint or tone with the old, but forma a painful contrast to it. particularly 
in the blue and ruby. The brown enamel shading, weakened, no 
doubt, in its hold on the glass by time and weather, instead of being 
carefully restored and burnt in, haa been actually washed away; and 
any one with an artist's eye, who compares the lights which have been 
•mtored with those which remain in their former condition, will, I am 
convinoed, agree with me that the work had better be suspended until 
it can be continued in a more aatialactory manner. 

And no time ought to be lost in makuig anrangements for its con- 
tinuance. The staite of decay and mutilation of the glass is bad, bat 
the condition of the lead is far worse, and threatens dangerous con- 
aequenoea not only to the windowa, but to the worshippers ; since the 
Aumerous Iuoumb between the lead and the glasa must invest the 
building with aieve-like propertiea, far from fiivourable to weakly 
constitutions in an inclement season. 

Yours, &c„ 

G. W. 



BIRCHINOTON CHURCH AND OLD MATERIALS. 

To the Editor of the Ecdeeiologiet. 

Dbak Sia, — Will the days of vandalism never ceaae ? Are church 
restorers to be like an army of locusts devouring every green thing in 
the land ? I have just witnessed the commenceiiaent of a reMtoration oi 

VOIi. XXV. B B 
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aa interestiDg church in the Isle of Thanet. The vicar apparently is 
one who would in most things agree with us all, and still this is the 
state of affairs. The whole church has heen entirely gutted, apparently 
by the most ignorant workmen : every stick of old wood- work expelled 
as old materials. Woe to us that such a term exists. The few in- 
teresting brasses are left entirely uncovered and unprotected. The 
walls which throughout bore strong evidence of early polychrome 
have been stripped without even being examined. The colouring 
might have been as bad as possible, but still it was surely worth a 
little trouble, to see whether it was as poor as the little which one has 
been able partially to decipher in the north chantry, or as excellent as 
that on the remains of the roodscreen which is gradually being des- 
troyed by exposure to the sea air in the churchyard. The old font 
is dethroned and turned upside down also in the churchyard " canibus 
avibusque,*' to be replaced, no doubt, by some fine afiair, done ac- 
cording to the design of some font pattern -book: in this instance 
less reverence being shown for this holy vessel than was done even by 
the old church builders. They with aU their contempt for the work of 
their predecessors, not ancestors, let us remember, of long long ago, 
did respect the altars and fonts. Birchington church, to which I refer, 
will, when finished, contain scarcely one ancient external feature, and 
the interior will be scarcely better off. It had before restoration a 
considerable number of curious old benches ; part of a very handsome 
screen ; parts of other parclose screen-work ; and at least one miserere 
seat, liie old oak, with its partly faded painting, would no doubt in- 
terfere with the smugness of the modem work. Why, sir ! the very 
best thing the architect could have done would have been to take these 
old seats with their simple design and bold moulding for a pattern fcur 
his new seats. At any cost to mere effect he should have reserved 
every bit of old carved wood-work in the place. Will these people 
never learn that there is a history attached to these things ? Nothing 
that the architect, Mr. G. N. Beazley, who has charge of this building, 
is doing at Birchington, will be nearly as good in any way as the 
fragments of old oak carving which he has discarded. It is proposed 
to open the early 1 4th century arch, which separates the chancel 
from the north chapel, for what purpose I am unable to make out ; 
to do this it will be necessary to remove and mutilate a very fine old 
monument of Elizabeth's time, now in excellent preservation. This 
appears to me to be a mistake, though I know that many of your readers 
will differ from me. I would not imitate cinque cento work of any 
kind, yet I would myself as soon think of destroying anything like a 
fine specimen of it as I would of obliterating a Rubens picture. In 
this instance they are only just going to cut off the top and bottom— 
a very slight matter — about three or four square feet ; but as far as the 
proportion of the thing is concerned simply destroying it. 

It is grievous to have to write such lines as these when all concerned 
think they are doing a very good work and are naturally elated at the 
opportunity of making the church again a comely and beautiful house 
of God. One can sympathize fiilly in all these feelings, but still grieve 
deeply that there is no one at hand sufficiently instructed in these 
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matters to show what is worth preserving and save these times from 
the bitter and well deserved reproaches which they are incurring and 
which will, with almost rage, be repeated for many generations — a 
rage more loudly expressed — as men get better informed in this highly 
interesting subject. In the present instance it was remarked to me 
by a by-stander, " Why, they seem to have gone to work without an7 
head at all, with the pickaxe and spade." The so-called restoration 
is nothing of the kind. No ancient architect of such a church as Birch- 
ington would have put such windows, stringcourse, &c., in a church of 
this character. The more ornate they are, the more will they be out 
of character with the rest of the building. 

I remain. 

Yours truly, 

•f. O. Ju 



ON, THE EXCESSIVE FLORAL DECORATION OF 

CHURCHES. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

DsAB Sib, — In your last number I had occasion to notice the increas- 
ing amount of amateur ecclesiastical work, maintaining that we should 
discourage these attempts in all permanent work, except in cases where 
the amateurs were really artists. Will you allow me to say a few words 
upon another point where I cannot help thinking that the amateurs have 
had it too much their own way, and have at last passed the legitimate 
bounds that ought to be allowed them. Are not our floral decorations 
going beyond all reason ? — are we not in some cases ei^tirely destroying 
the dignity of the church and services, by allowing our young ladies to 
have it rather too exclusively in their hands } When anything con- 
nected with religion becomes sentimental, it should be corrected ; we 
have, at any rate, to be reminded that floral decorations are merely 
auxiliary, and ought to be quite subordinate to the permanent archi- 
tecture. But now sham reredoses of greenery are erected — ^good oak 
stalls in the best taste are covered up with dirty calico ! ! to show off 
evergreens in at least questionable taste, and after the first day or so» 
so faded as to be scarcely an adornment at all. In some places, the 
chancels are simply turned into conservatories, which raise unseemly 
thoughts in the mind of many a wit. One friend of mine — ^rather 
given to Crystal Palaces and that sort of thing — remarked to me some 
time ago, after witnessing an extra grand ecclesiastical conservatory. 
'^ that he missed the nice young ladies who ought to be walking among 
the evergreens to show them off,*' a very wrong idea, but almost na- 
tural. Something, certainly, ought to be done to discourage this 
practice, which has now gone much too far, and threatens to increase 
to an absurd extent. Surely such decoration should not override the 
architecture. Church services and furniture, as is now the case. In 
not a few instances, the beauty of the service itself seems to take a 
lower place, than these mere temporary decorations. We, as en- 
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oouragers of church art, oaght not to forget anodidr poiat oonnected 
with this subject, I mean the prodigious sums of money eipended 
upon flowers and evergreens. How much better could this be spent 
upon painting, sculpture, and other ornaments of real art. The cul- 
tivation of flowers is a delightful pursuit, but at any rate, does not 
come within the duties of ecclesiologists. There is no fear lest the 
taste for flowers should fail us. We do not require our chancels to 
be made to look like the halls and conservatories of our great houses 
on gala days. Have flowers by all means, but do not make them the 
one prominent feature on our highest festivals. The whole thing then 
becomes undignified and secular. Let us, at any rata, encourage ra- 
ther the adornment of our churches permanently and worthily. Above 
all, let us try to revive the taste for those splendid hangings in which 
the medissval Churchman rejoiced. What a beautiful decoration can 
be eflected by means of hangings most of your readers know well. If 
the church walls were properly coloured, we should not require much 
floral or evergreen ornament at all ; though we might have some diffi- 
culty in che(Mng this flower mania. I have seen a beautiful metal 
altar cross literally covered up with flowers, so as to look likp a tem- 
porary wooden affair. In fact, the practice threatens to interfere 
seriously with real ecclesiastical art. 

Yours truly, 

J. C. J. 



ON OROAN-BUILDINO. 

To the Ediiar of the Sccleewiogiet. 

Sin,— *I cannot think that the progress of English organ-building is 
Kkelj to receive much advancement from the style of criticism adopted 
by some of your correspondents. We want less egotism and more 
impartiality (if that be possible in those who write on art) before we 
can receive with deference the dogmas they would impose on us. It 
is too great a tax on our credulity to be told that there is but one flrst- 
rate artist in London, and an offence against the common sense of the 
musical public to pretend to ignore the merits of others whom they 
choose to exclude from the narrow circle of their partialities. How- 
ever lightly they may affect to value the practice of English organ- 
building, I venture to assert that it is as successful as any school 
abroad — nay, more, that English taste and ears have no desire for its 
closer approumaUon to the foreign model. Sir, it is very easy for 
those who have no practical knowledge of the voicer*s art to propound 
theories and offer suggestions on tone production. An operator, with 
an ear refined by constant practice, is to my mind a better exponent of 
its principles than an amateur who draws his inspirations from playing 
on a/onr-stop organ, or from personal acquaintance with the possessor 
of one oi forty. Of such we have several, and I may safely affirm that 
their collective experience is unfavourable to the heavy wind pressures 
which delight J. C. J., while it recognizes the paramount necessity of 
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adliereace to the time-hoootived system of Toicing or wmdm^ ado]yted 
by the early and succeeding masters as a condition to the productioa 
of a pure and religious tone. So that we get the latter we care not a 
jot for all the tricky mechanism and patent nnisanees, which seek te 
impose upon the modem organist gymnastic as well as musical studies, 
like those pertaising to the itinerant performer* who scrapes a fiddle, 
gives a pedal solo on the earillons, and thumps the drum at one and 
the same time. If there be any real ground for the Jeromiads indited 
by Mr. Lyndon Smith and his friends on the dismal state of our art, 
let us be told so by some received authority — by the learned organist 
of the Temple, or others of equal note for impartiality and judgtnent 
— and we might set seriously to the work of reformation. Until these 
gentlemen assure us of our incompetence* we may be pardoned for not 
paying much regard to the carping and qoibUdng of a fretful ''di* 
lettantiam.'' 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

'* OnB OV THS PBOSCaiBSD.** 



^ BCCLBSIOLOOICAL SOCIETY. 

A CoMMnTSB Meeting was held at Arklow House, on June ^1, 
1864. Present^^A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., the President, in the 
chair; F. H. Dickinson, Esq., J. F. France, Esq., ^e B«v. S. S. 
Orsatheed, the Rev. T. Helmore, ^e Rev. J. C. Jackson, the Rev. H. 
L« Jenoer, the Rev. H. J. Matthew, the Rev. W. Scott, and the 
Rev. B. Webb. 

The Lord Bisbop of Salisbury was admitted as a patron, and the 
following ordinary members were elected s— Jasses Brooks, Esq., 1 1, 
Serle Street, Linooln's Inn, Lady Carington, Mr. Earp, William Smith, 
Esq., 1 % John Street, Adelphi. The Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D., of Trinity 
College, DohUn, was electai an honorary member. 

Mr. White met the oommittee, and submitted his designs for the 
new church of S. John the Evangelist, Fellbridge, Sussex; for the 
restdration of S. Peter, Marland, Devonshire ; for a new paieonage bX 
Fellbridge ; and for new parochial schools at Dolfer. 

The committee examined some specimens of Messrs. PoweU's opaque 
glass mosaic; in particular, a head of our Lord, and a border in 
opaque glass and gold, the cost of which is twenty shillings a foot 
super. 

Mr. GK)rdon HiUs laid before the committee nnmerons plans of 
Gisteroian and other abbeys, drawn to an uniform seals, and measured 
from Irish as well as English examples. A hope was expressed that 
these valuable plans might in some way or o^er be givm to the world* 

The oommittee examined some designs by Mr. William Smith for 
the new church of Holy Trinity, Hi^gham, Norwidir intended to 
aecommodate a large congregation, without columns or arcades. An 
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experimental design, by Mr. Hills, intended to serve the same purpose, 
was also exhibited. 

Mr. R. J. Withers laid before the committee his designs for the new 
English church now being built in Brussels. 

The committee examined Mr. St. Aubyn's designs for the restoration 
of the curious church of S. Helen, Cliffe at Hoo, Kent ; for a new 
parsonage in the parish of S. James, Keyham, Devonport ; and for a 
new chapel- school at Plaistow, Kent. 

Mr. Littleboy (representing the late Mr. A. O. P. Harrison, one of 
the Society's colour prizemen) attended the committee, and explained 
the polychromatic decorations lately carried out by Mr. Harrison at 
Holy Trinity, Windsor. 

Mr. Slater laid before the committee his designs for a mosaic 
pavement for the sanctuary of Armagh Cathedral ; for the completion 
of his new church of S. Peter, Edinburgh; and for the proposed 
Lower Middle Glass School at Ardingly, near Balcombe, Sussex. 

Mr. Brooks met the committee, and exhibited his drawings for the 
enlargement of Lacca church, Ossory ; for the restoration and enlarge- 
ment of S. Andrew*s, West Sandford, Oxfordshire; for the new 
churches of S. Saviour, Hoxton, S. Chad, Hackney, and one at 
Leytonstone (since abandoned) ; and also for the transformation into a 
Pointed style of the parochial school at Haggerston. 

Mr. Burges met the committee, and laid before them his designs for 
a model lodging-house in S. Ann's Court, Wardour Street. 

The committee examined Messrs. Heaton, Bayne, and Butler^s 
cartoons for stained glass in Bradford church, and in the Radcliffe 
Infirmary Chapel, Oxford. 

The committee examined Mr. Buckeridge's designs for a wooden 
church in the diocese of Nassau ; also for a new chapel-school, and 
school-house at Gblly Gkier, Glamorganshire ; and for the rebuilding 
of S. Peter's, Little Wittenham, Berkshire. The committee examined 
various photographs of carvings recently executed by Mr. Earp. 

The Annual Report of the Committee was then read, amended, and 
adopted. It was agreed that the Rev. W. Scott, J. F. France, Esq., 
Rev. B. Webb, Rev. H. L. Jenner, Rev. S. S. (}reatheed, and T. 
Gambler Parry, Esq., should be proposed for re-election as the original 
members of the committee ; and that Alfred Heales, Esq., and H. J. 
Slade, Esq., should be proposed as auditors; and that Earl Nelson, 
one of the trustees, and the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of VS^ndsor, 
should be proposed as vice-presidents. 

The President announced that the Bishop of Salisbury, who gene- 
rously gives an altar cloth to every church restored in his diocese, 
would take the Society's advice as to the design of these frontals. 

Letters were received from J. Clarke, Esq., the Secretary of the 
Surrey Archaeological Society, W. H. M. Ellis, Esq., and the Rev. J. 
W. Astley, describing the recent discovery of a distemper painting 
(ten feet by six) in the church of Chalton, near Homdean. The 
painting represents S. Hubert, and in the lower part the presentation 
of the head of S. John the Baptist. 
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Anniybhsaet Mbktinq of thb Ecclebiolooical Socibtt. 

Tbb Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Ecclesiological Society wae 
held at the Sooth Kensington Museum on Wednesday, June 22, 
1864, the President, A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., in the chair: 
present — the Archdeacon of Bristol, Patron, Rev. B. Webb, Hon. Sec, 
Rev. H. L. Jenner, Hon. Sec, Rev. S. S. Ghreatheed. Treasurer, Rev. 
H. J. Matthew, Rev. Dr. Jebb, Mr. Surges, Mr. White, Rev. H. M. 
White, Mr. W. C. Cocks, Mr. R. T. Cocks, Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Slater, 
Mr. Joseph Clarke, Mr. Layers, Mr. St. Aubyn, the Hon. Henry and 
Mrs. Walpole, Mr. Ghimbier Parry, Mr. France, Mr. M. J. Lomax, 
Mr. L. Rutley, Mr. Luard, Dr. Ogle, Mr. J. D. Chambers, Mr. Masters, 
Dr. Salviati, Rev. G. H. Hodson, Mr. Hawksley, Rev. W. G. Longden, 
Rev. F. A. Stapley, Rev. J. H. Sperling, Rev. G. Carpenter, Rev. F. 
W. Becker, Mr. Barraud, Mr. Gordon eSiIs, Mr. Bamby, Mr. Redfem, 
Mr. Keith, &c, &c. 

The Pbbsidbnt. — ^We are now assembled on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Ecdesiological Society, on one of those occasions 
familiarly known as epochs. It is not indeed a tercentenary, and 
judging by the success of tercentenaries this year we- are uncommonly 
glad it is not. At all events it is the twelfth part of the way towards 
one. It is undoubtedly the completion of a quarter of a century in the 
existence of our Society. That quarter of a century, I have no hesi- 
tation in asserting, has been one of very remarkable and extraordinary 
successes. We are on the one side a church-worship society, and on 
the other an architectural society. In the way of chnrch- worship it is 
very little indeed to say that the exertions of a great many people, of 
whom we claim, and dare to assert the claim, that we were among 
the most prominent and the earliest, have effected a revolution in the 
idea of worship throughout the Chnrch of England. We have turned 
minds upside down as to the outside and general fabric of the church, 
as to the arrangement of the sittings, as to the position of the pulpit, 
{now happily brought down to its level), as to that of the Loan's 
Table and the seats of the officiators ; and so we have given a new life, 
a new character, a new significance to the Prayer Book and to the 
worship of the Church of England. That is a simple, plain, undeniable 
iJBUst, of which every county, every archdeaconry, every big town I may 
aay in England is a standing witness. Then again, as to architecture, 
I will not appeal to the way in which we have made Gothic fashion- 
able so much as to the way in which we have made (when I say we I 
mean those who work with us as well as ourselves) the styles which 
are not Gothic accept suit and service under Gothic, and employ those 
realities of construction and those realities of decoration which derive 
their life and vigour from Gothic. So I dare to assert, that the move- 
ment in favour of ecclesiastical architecture and the subordinate archi- 
tectural movement have together revolutionized the external appearance 
of the Church of England ; and I say in the second place, that in this 
revolution some of the foremost, most strenuous, most hardworking, 
and most conducive- to-good -result members have been those of the 
Ecdesiological Society in whose behalf I am allowed to speak to-night. 
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With this simple assertion, which I am boaad to make on this our an- 
niversary, and which I hope some one occupying this place here or 
ielsewhere will be able with still greater force to make on the fiftieth 
anniversary, I beg to introduce to yon one of onr founders and secretary, 
Mr. Webb, who will read the report of the Committee which he has 
jready for us on this occasion. 

The Report was then read by the Rev. B. Webb, Honorary 
Secretary. 

" Thi committee have now the honour to presen}; to the members of 
the Eoclesiologieal Society their twenty-fifth Annual Report ; the So- 
ciety having completed, on this anniversary, an existence of a quarter 
of a century. During this time the main objects for which the Society 
was founded have been accomplished. Pointed architecture has been 
^vived, and has noW the promise of a new and healthy development. 
The arts subsidiary to architecture are all, in a greater or less degree, 
feeling the infiaence of the same healtliy movement. Proper ritual 
arrangements are understood and are almost universally accepted. The 
work of restoration has gone on so fast, that, in many of its details, 
it needs rather a check than a continued impulse. In producing these 
gratifying results, the Ecdesic^ogical Society has had no unimportant 
afaare. Its present and its future work seem to be the watching, aiding. 
and (it may be) guiding the growth and diffusion of true principles of 
taste in every branch of Christian art. 

" Looking back, according to our annual custom, to the past year, the 
committee have first to record the decease of more than one valued 
fellow-hibourer. The death of Mr. Dyce, R.A., has been a severe loss 
to the canse of true art. An artist, in the highest sense of the word, 
'with very varied and extensive accomplishm^its, he had been for 
many years an honorary member of this Society, and a not unfrequent 
correspondent and adviser. The Rev. Thomas James, of Thedding- 
worth, was not actually a member of our body ; but we have often 
enjoyed the advantage of his able co-operation, and he was seldom 
absent from our anniversary meetings. We have also to include in 
this obituary notice the respected name of Mr. Joseph Masters, who 
was for many years the publisher and printer of the Sccie9iologi$t. 
Nor should the deaths of that very eminent archsBologist, Profeaaor 
Munch, of Christiania, and of M. Hippol3rte Flandrin, the distinguished 
French Christian painter, be forgotten in this summary. 

«* Of other changes, we have to announce that the Bishop of Ely, who 
had been from the first a member of the Society, has consented to be- 
come a Patron, So also has the Bishop of Salisbury. Lord ^chaid 
Cavendish has been added to the committee ; and Earl Nelson, who 
has long been a Trustee of the Society in conjunction with the es- 
President and the present IVesident, is to be proposed to the present 
meeting for election as a Vice-President. The committee also pro- 
pose the election of the Dean of Windsor to the same office. The 
Rev. S. S. Oreatheed retires, after eleven years' service, (for which 
our best thanks are due to him,) from the Treasurership ; to which 
office Mr. France, an old member of the committee, kindly consents to 
succeed, should he be re-elected this evening with his colleagues. 
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" With other societies having similar objects with our own the com- 
mittee have continued to maintain a friendly intercourse, by the inter- 
change of publications and occasional correspondence. In this list are 
comprehended the Ruyal Institute of British Architects, the Architec- 
tural Museum, the Cambridge Architectural Society, the Northamp- 
tonshire Architectural Society, the Worcester Archseological Society, 
the Kent Archaeological Society, the London and Middlesex Archaeolo- 
gical Society, the Surrey Archsological Society, the Somersetshire 
Archaeological Society, and the Architectural and Archaeological Society 
fox Durham and Northumberland. 

" Communications have also been maintained with foreign ecclesio- 
logists. In particular may be mentioned Mr. Reichensperger's inte- 
resting account of our own Society, which was translated from the 
Kdlner Domblatt for the Ecclesioloyist ; and a further present of books 
from the Royal University of Christiania. The conference on Chris- 
tian Art held at Mechlin last summer may here be noted as a hopeful 
sign of energy among Foreign Catholics. A most interesting exhibi- 
■tion of Belgian instrumenta and other mediaeval antiquities is to be 
held in the same city, in the course of the autumn, in connection with 
the Art- Congress of this year. 

*' The colour prize of five guineas, given by the Ecclesiological So- 
ciety and adjudicated by its committee, was this year assigned to Mr. 
Alfred Hassam, an artist in the employment of Messrs. Heaton, Butler, 
and Bayne, of New King Street, Coven t Grarden. The President's 
prize of three guineas was adjudged on the same occasion to Mr. 
Joseph Peploe Wood, of 26, Brown Street, Bryanston Square. It may 
be added that an additional prize was given, by the Architectural Mu- 
seum, to Mr. Edward Sherwood — a nephew and pupil of the second 
prizeman. The subjects for next year are not decided. It has been 
suggested that an lUtemative style should be allowed to candidates in 
any future competition. 

" Last year the committee had to notice with regret the destruction, 
in spite of all remonstrance, of the Guesten Hall at Worcester. This 
year we have the more pleasing task of recording that, in compliance 
with the representations made to them by the Ecclesiological and other 
Societies, the treasurer and committee of the Dutch church of the 
Austin Friars determined to save that curious building, and to restore 
it thoroughly under the good architectural advice of Mr. Lightly. A 
threatened desecration of the churchyard of old S. Pancras, London, 
has been, happily, averted by Parliament. This is the place to notice 
the appointment, by the Royal Institute of British Architects, of a 
committee for the conservation of ancient monuments and remains. 
We hope to hear that this body will work energetically and successfully. 

"The publication of the Society's organ, the Eccleeiologiet, has 
taken place regularly. Among the contributors who deserve our 
special thanks are the writers who have described the successive ex- 
cavations at San Clemente, in Rome, and who have conducted the 
able discussions on organ -building, the proper arrangement of cathe- 
drals, the faults of modem metal- work, and the practice of the art of 
campanology, which have appeared in our pages. 
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*'Tbe eocleeiological pubUcatioos of the year have Dot been nu- 
meroue. Mr. R. J. Johnsoa'a beautiful work, entitled, ' Specimens of 
Early French Architecture/ and a fourth Tolume of Mr. Murray's 
' Handbook to the English Cathedrals/ must be noticed. Lady East- 
lake has worthily completed Mrs. Jameson's unfinished series of works 
oo Christian Art by her two admirable Tolumea on the Iconography 
of our Loan's Life. It is worth notice that the current yolume of the 
* Annals of the Diocese of Lichfield* contains a copy of the inTentories 
made in the sixth year of Edward VI. of all ornaments. &c.» then ex- 
isting in the churches in Staffordshire. These are printed, for the 
first time, from the originals in the Record Office, and are the first 
portion of that valuable collection that has seen the light A paper on 
' the Sky-line in Modern Domestic Architecture,' read by our own Pre- 
aident before the Royal Institute of British Architects, deaecvea to be 
noticed here ; and we must also mention the admirable series of photo- 
graphs published by the Architectural Photographic Association. 

*' We proceed to notice the principal new churches of the year. In 
the first rank we must place Mr. J. L. Pearson's excellent church of S. 
Peter's, Vauxball, which is memorable aa the first example, in London, 
in the present revival, of a church vaulted throughout. Mr. Street's 
fine design for S. Mary's, Clifton, and the same architect's church of 
,S' John's, Torquay, are very noticeable. We hear with pleasure that 
Mr. Burges ia really beginning the new cathedral of Cork. That of 
Tuam, by Sir Thomas Deane, is also in progress. Mr. Scotl't new 
chapel for S. John's college, Cambridge, is already above the first 
tabling. Mr. Buckeridge is building a very remarkable church, with 
hospital attached, at Holy Trinity, Ascot. Berkshire. Mr. Clarke's 
original chapel for the House of Charity, Soho. will shortly be opened 
for worship. The shell of Mr. Bodley's new All Saints, Cambridge, is 
completed ; and he has alao in hand S. Wilfrid's, Hayward's Heath, 
Sussex. Mr. Robson has designed a good church at Rainton, in Dur- 
ham ; and Mr. St. Aubyn one at S. Mark's^ New Brompton« Kent. 
Mr« Slater has designed a series of very inexpensive churches for Bel- 
faat, and his chapel at Hurstpierpoint is in conrae of erection. At 
Edinburgh he is about to complete the enlargement and enrichment of 
the church of S. Peter's. Mr, Withers has designed a chapel-school 
for Coatham Mandevilte, in the parish of Haughtott-le-Skeme» Dur- 
ham, which deserves special commendation. Mr. Peacock's church of 
S. Jude's, Gray's-Inn Lane, has many excellent points. S. Mary's. 
Aberdeen, the work of a clerical amateur, has been finished.. Out of 
England we notice the commencement of Mr. Street's design for the 
memorial church at Constantinople ; a church at Egutpoora, Bombay, 
by Mr. Bttckeridg;e (embodying some suggestions by Mr« Cameron on 
Tropical architecture) ; and one by Mr. Wray, for Calentta. 

*'A design by M. Statz,. of Cologne, for an Anglican chapel at 
Stuttgart, has been noticed at length in the EcclesiologUt ; as also 
M. Cuypers' remarkable Roman. Catholic church at Amsterdam* 

** Mr. Withers is about to build a very good English church at Brus- 
lels ; and Mr« Smith has competed one» with many excellent points, 
at Naples. 
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'*The work of church reBtoration continues with unabflited zeiil. 
Hereford cathedral, restored by Mr. Scott, has been re- opened. Glou« 
cester cathedral and S. David> have been entrusted to the same archU 
tect, who is also commissioned to take the spire of Salisburj in hand. 
The spire of Chichester is rising again, under Mr. Scott and Mr. Slater. 
The works at Ely in the octagon are making progress ; and a county 
appeal has been made in behalf of the continuation of the works at 
Worcester, under Mr. Perkins. A restoration of the reredos in West- 
minster Abbey is contemplated, under Mr. Scott; and Signer Salviati's 
mosaics in the Wolsey Tomb-bouse in Windsor chapel approach com- 
pletion. The well-meant, but most deplorable, restoration of S. Pa^ 
trick's, Dublin, continues to excite the deep regrets of all ecciesiolo- 
gists. In S. Paurs, London, the first mosaic of the apse, designed by 
Mr. A. Stevens and executed by Dr. Salviati, is about to be fixed. 
Pershore Abbey church, restored by Mr. Scott, has been finished ; and 
Great S. Mary's, Cambridge, by the same architect, having been re« 
arranged and re*fitted, now displays the fine proportions of the inte- 
rior. Other large churches, such as S. Cuthbert's, Darlington, under 
Mr. Scott, and S. Nicholas', Great Yarmouth, under Mr. Seddon, are in 
hand. In S. Sepulchre's, Northampton, a new font is to be placed, as 
a memorial of the late Canon James. Mr. Norton was called in to 
suggest a plan for enlarging S. Mary's, Cheltenham ; and Mr. Slater 
has in hand the fine church at Calne, Wiltshire. Newland church, 
Gloucestershire, has been restored by Mr. White, and Bosham church. 
Sussex, by Mr. Christian. Mr. St. Aubyn is about to take in hand 
the restoration of the curious and interesting church of Cliffe at Hoo, 
Kent. Attention has been loudly called to the necessity for restoring 
the noble church of S. Nicholas, Newcastle-on-Tyncj to serve (it is 
hoped) as the cathedral for a Northumbrian see. In London, Mr. St. 
Aubyn has finished his judicious alterations in the Round nave of th< 
Temple church, and Mr. Hayter Lewis and Mr. Slater are about to 
begin the actual works of restoration in S. fiartholomew's, Smithfield. 
Elaborate decorative works are in progress in the ancient crypt of S. 
Stephen's chapel, which we hope will be used as a chapel for the 
Houses of Parliament. At Oxford Mr. Burges has in hand the inte« 
resting task of transforming and decorating the interior of the chapel 
of Worcester college. All Saints', Brixworth, Northamptonshire, is 
about to be undertaken by Mr. Slater (in conjunction with Mr. Smith), 
with all the caution that is necessary in touching so curious and ven- 
erable a building. The interesting church of Cobham, Kent, has been 
restored by Mr. Scott ; that of Minster, in Thanet, in the same county, 
has fiiUen into non-professional hands, but has not suffered so much as 
might have been expected. The need of some reparation in the Round 
chapel at Ludlow has been urged in the pages of the Ecdesiologist, 

** Of works not strictly ecclesiastical may be mentioned the restora- 
tion of the curious Decanal house at Gloucester, and the contemplated 
improvements in the GnildhaH, London. Here it is intended to re- 
produce the ancient open timber roof, and to restore the original win- 
dows, which happily remain. It is understood that the Corporation of 
London are contemplating farther works of great magnitude, including 
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a complete range of bufldings^ on a general scheme, for tbe Law Courts, 
the City Library, and other municipal offices. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the result may be such a town-hall as may be worthy to be com- 
pared with those of the great commercial cities of the Low Countries. 
The remains at Mayfield, Sussex, have been purchased by a Roman 
Catholic community, and the ancimt hall is to be converted into a 
ehapel. 

" Abroad, the opening of the completed and roofed nave of Cologne 
cathedral must be chronicled. The restoration of French cathedrals 
seems to be continued with the same recklessness that has excited 
alarm among English antiquaries. At home also we have still to complain 
of the careless scraping of ancient sculpture in works of so-called res- 
toration. It may be doubted also whether monumental stones, which 
are seldom without value as documents, are not too often needlessly 
sacrificed in modem alterations. At Amsterdam M. Cuypers has won 
the competition for the new Picture Gallery. Here the competition 
was limited to that picturesque form of the Renaissance, which is 
natural to that city. He has subsequently succeeded in another com- 
petition for the National Monument of 1813 in the same city, when his 
Pointed design was chosen in preference to one in the Classical style. 

*' Turning now to the subsidiary arts, we are not able to say tiiat 
' the progress of religious sculpture is very promising. The committee 
look with some apprehension to the sculpture which is promised for 
the Albert Memorial at Kensington. Mr. Philip has finished a high- 
tomb for Lady Canning; and Mr. Redfem has in hand a good recum- 
bent efiigy of a lady for a church in Hampshire. Mr. Earp has also 
executed some good architectural sculpture. 

*' Polychromatic decoration is in a more hopeful state. Mr. Herbert's 
final mural painting in the House of Lords must be noticed. Mr. 
Oambier Parry is carrying on, with vigour and increasing ability, the 
roof paintings in the nave of Ely cathedral, begun by Mr. Le Strange* 
A promising experiment of an effective but inexpensive method of wall- 
painting is being tried, by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, in Mr. Pearson's 
church of 8. Peter's, Vanxhall, which has been already noticed. At 
8. Alban's, Rochdale, Mr. Clarke is colouring the whole chancel : and 
a skilled amateur is desirous to paint the church of Bosham, in emu- 
lation of Mr. Gambler Parry's admirable work in his own church at 
Highnam. At Lyndhurst church, Hants, a reredos has been painted 
by Mr. Leighton. 

" Under the head of painted glass we must notice the interesting ex- 
hibition now open in the neighbouring museum, which is due to the 
energy of our colleague, Mr. Gambier Parry, and Mr. Burchett. 
Among the more conspicuous glass-painters we may notice the lact 
that Messrs. Lavers and Barraud have been at some pains to obtain 
artistic designs for their cartoons. In particular Mr. Millais has been 
commissioned by them to make drawings for some new windows in 
Worcester college chapel. Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, have at- 
tempted, with much promise of success, to introduce opaque glass to 
be used mosaic- wise for internal mural decoration : and Messrs. Heaten, 
Butler, and Bayne, are following the example with eome wall-mosaics. 
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" Dr* Salviati's works ia true mosuc seem likely to be natanUeed 
among us, as at Weatmiostcr abbey, S. Paul's cathedraU and S. 
George's, Windsor. Mr. Poole's opus AlexoHdrinum pavement, for the 
sanctuary of Westminster abbey, may be noticed as a very successful 
work. 

'* In metal work we have to record the continued progress — more or 
less successful — of Mr. Keith, Messrs. Hardman, Messrs. Skidmore* 
and Messrs. Hart. In particukr may be notieed a beautiful pastoral 
staff executed by Mr. Keith ; and monumental brasses to the late Pri- 
mate of All Ireland and Dr. Barnes, of Christ Church, Oxford, the 
former by Measrs. Hart. 

" The Ladies' Ecclesiastical £mbr<»dery Society has continued its 
useful labours. 

'* It only remains to speak briefly of secular or domestic works ia 
the Pointed style. The Assize Courts, at Manchester, by Mr. Water* 
house, and the Town Halls at Northampton and at Congleton, by Mr. 
Oudwin, are the most conspicuous works in progress. Mr. Seott 
is building his new Hospital at Leeds, and has completed the 
shell of the new Master's Lodge at S. John's College, Cambridge, 
The first stone of Mr. Slater's Lower Middle School at fialeombe, in 
Susses, in connection with S. Nicholas' College, will be laid in the 
course of next month. The restitution of the Eleanor Cross, at 
Charing/ at the new station of the South-Eastern Railway* by Mr« 
£. M. Barry, is a project of great interest. An appeal has been cir« 
culated in behalf of the restoration of the ancient market cross of 
Winchester. The general improvement of the architecture and exter<« 
nal ornamentation of buildings in London, even of those not designed 
in the Pointed style, deserves especial commendation. In particular 
Lord Westminster's conte^nplated rebuildings, on a gigantic scale^ in 
Belgravia and May Fair, will constitute an ei>och in London street 
architeeture. The Charing Cross Hotel, by Mr. £• M. Barry, is very 
noticeable : and equally so, though in an adverse sense, Mr. Keeling's 
over-done design for the Strand Music Hall. All over the country 
schools, parsonages^ and ordinary dwelling houses, are rising in a good 
Pointed architectural style. Meanwhile furniture of every sort is now 
procurable of the like style, though unfortunately not at a aufliciently 
low price. In particular may be noticed Mr. Seddon's unusually 
good designs for domestic furniture. 

*' The competition for the fa9ade of the Wedgwood Memorial Insti* 
tute at Burslero, promoted by our own President's offer of a prize for 
the best design, resulted in a very satisfactory display of artistic ability. 
It was shown by several of the competitors that a large use of terra- 
cotta and ceramic ornamentation may be hoped for in any future archi- 
tectural development. 

" In conclusion the committee believe that the general prospects of 
Christian art are sufficiently encouraging.'* 

The y«H. Archdbaoov of BubtoIi rose and spoke as follows : It 
would be a very poor acknowledgment of the honour and the kindnesa 
shown to me some years ago immediately after my last appearance in 
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thtM Society. I belies in tMn chair, if I were from any false modesty 
to abstaiD from occupying the place on this platform to which I am in- 
vited. The honour of being a patron was conferred npon me by the 
Society when I retired from the chair which is now so mnch more 
efiSciently filled by your present president, and I feel that when I am 
called upon to take some part in your proceedings, suddenly and un- 
expectedly though it may be, I ouglit to respond to the invitation. 
It was my privilege and distinction to preside over the society for 
twenty years, and then I thought it was time to give way to some one 
else. I have g^eat pleasure in meeting the Soeiety again, although its 
extraordinary energies had come to an end before I ceased to have 
anything to do with it : for the work which it did in the early stages of 
its existence was perhaps more than any other constituted body of the 
same kind ever did in the same time with the same materials. It is 
a great gpratification to me to travel up and down the country and see 
those undertakings accomplished and accepted by universal consent, 
which the Society was put dowu for having recommended. On this 
very day three times has the subject been mentioned to me of com- 
plaints that need to be made against this Society for the course it took 
in recommending restorations of correct chur^^h architecture, the blame 
having been attributed by the parties who themselves have since be- 
oome the promoters of the very things we recommended, who have 
given US the right hand of fellowship, embraced us cordidly, and 
having been our persecutora, have come to regard us as brothers. 
That is the end of all things where people set to work with courage 
and determination, but with previous consideration, to do a good work 
in GoD'e servioe. I find myself here to-day by accident. I seldom 
come to town, but I am in London during this week, as some of you 
may know, for the meeting of Convocation. I came here as early as 
1 could, and I have more than ueual cause of satisfaction in having 
bronght with me, or been brought by, a member of your committee 
whose name is endeared to all of us who know him. and whose extra- 
ordinary tervioes to ecclesiastical art will make him famt>U6 for many 
years to oomo'— -Mr. €kmbier Parry. I rejoice to think that persons 
in his high position should work like common labouring men, and I be^ 
heve the amateur members of the Committee generally are as hard- 
working men as any professional men can be. Of course I cannot be 
expected to say much with respect to the proposition I have to submit 
for the adoption of this report, not having had the opportunity of hear- 
ing the whole of it read. I have no doubt that as usual it is mulimm 
in parvo — a great deal of work done recorded in a small compass. It 
indicatea various departments of eeclesiaetical art which are still pro* 
secuted with activity and success, and I know no society that does 
more work with less show and less talk. I hope it will continue to do 
so, and that it may be a source of great benefit to the Church and 
nation. 

Mr. St. Aubyn. — May I be allowed to make a remark before the 
resolution Is carried ? The report refers to Cheltenham church, which 
is said to be in the hands of Mr. Norton^ whereaa I believe Mr. Cook 
has that okan^ in hand. 
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The Rev. B. Webb, — ^The Committee saw Mr. Norton's design; 
was it not settled that the work should be entrusted to him ? 

Mr. St. Aubtn. — I happen to know that the church is to be entirely 
destroyed except the tower. If the Ecclesiological Society could da 
anything to prevent such a calamity it would be doing a great service. 

The pEBsinstfT. — The motion has not yet been seconded* 

The Hon. Hayax Walpolb seconded the adoption of the Report. 

Mr. St. Aubtn. — I should be glad if tho Society would use what 
influence they have to prevent the entire destruction of the church of 
S. Mary's, Cheltenham* if such a thing is possible. 

The Prbsidbnt. — Could you give us some details ? Is Mr. Cook 
a^ local architect ? 

Mr. St. Aubtk.-^Hc is an architect ia hoadon, living in George 
Street, Bedford Row. 

The PaBsioBKT.— ^What are the gronnds oa which thai destruction 
is suggested ? 

Mr. St. AuBTK.-^It is to give more room; to provide a bigger 
church. 

The Rev. B. Wbbb.«— It is a most beautiful church, and Mr. Norton 
designed very cleverly two alternative plans for aceosotmodaling an 
enormous congregation. 

Mr. St. Aubtv . — ^The church is no longer in Mr. Norton's hands : 
it is to be utterly destroyed except the t»wer« and that ia to be tam- 
pered with. 

A Mbubbb.<— Is that Mr. Cook's recommendation ? 

Mr. St. Aubtk.^ — Yes; the matter was submitted to competition. 

Archdeacon Thobp.— -Though I live near Cheltenham^ I have not 
an opportunity of going there very often. I cannot ims^e such a 
thing aa any material alteration of the chief church there being made 
without its being heard of by me in one way or other. Did I under- 
stand Mr. St. Aubyn to say that it was pulled down, or that it was 
going to be pulled down i 

Mr. St. Aubtn. — Going to be. I saw Mr. Cook yesterday ; he 
showed me his plans, and I said all I could to induce him to alter his 
views, but to no purpose. 

The PRB8iDBNT«*-Will it bc a tolerably decent churchy or a mere 
preaching- house ? 

Mr. St. AuBTir. — It will not be a bad chnroh aa it goes : it will be 
an immense place. 

Archdeacon Tnoav. — ^There can be no excuse lot pulling the old 
church down. 

Mr. St. Aubtj^.^— It waa said the detail was very bad and not worth 
preserving. 

Mr. Gaubxbb Pabbt. — I live dbse by, and I may say this church ia 
the only bit of decent architecture in the whole of Cheltenham, so that 
I would go heart and soul with Mr. St. Aubyn in any remonstrance 
from the Society. If this were publicly known, it might have a certain 
amount of influence ; how far rt would have any effect in Cheltenham 
I do not know. Cheltenham is a place of peculiarly strong feeling, and 
it might not produce much effect there* I can osily say jea to aU that 
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Mr. St. Aubyn haa said on the subject. There is a great deal very 
valuable in the church. There is a most admirable rose window, 
which is a rare thing in a parish church in England, and to destroy it 
would be abominable. I know the place well, and you may take my 
word for it, the church is one very well worth using our influence to 
save. I was in the church a fortnight ago when a large number of 
persons occupied two or three galleries. I think before it is destroyed 
it is almost worth while having a record of the number of people that 
can be put into the galleries. I believe there were never so many in 
them before. One gallery alone held about half the regiment of yeo- 
manry. 

The President. — It seems to me that this is a case in which the 
Society may come into more active operation. We know very well 
that our late president and our present patron is himself a dignitary 
of the diocese. No doubt he would do what he can to help us. It 
would not be right or delicate to ask him to take any particular line, 
but I am sure we may rely on him to do all that can be done in the 
matter ; and Mr. Qambier Parry might do much. After the report is 
adopted, Mr. Gambier Parry and Mr. St. Aubyn might move that this 
Society remonstrate with the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, himself 
an early member of the Cambridge Camden Society, and one who would, 
I am sure, listen to such a remonstrance. Then all of us who see our 
way to it might come in with any private remonstrances, to Bishop, 
Archdeacon, Rural Dean, Squire, or what not. I have seen Cheltenham 
church, but it was years ago, and I have only a vague idea of a large rose 
window in the transept, which is a very unusual thing. If Mr. Gambier 
Parry, Mr. St. Aubyn, Archdeacon Thorp, and Mr. Webb, all of whom 
have a personal and considerable knowledge of this church, would draw 
up a remonstrance, I am sure it would be very efficacious, and 1 hope it 
may lead to a good result.^ But that had better come after the adop- 
tion of the report. There are many other points pressing upon us on 
which I hope some gentlemen will have something to say. I see our 
friend Dr. Jebb here ; has he anything to say with respect to the criti- 
cisms in the report about S. Patrick's, Dublin } 

Dr. Jebb. — In reply, sir, to your inquiry, I beg to say that I recently 
saw S. Patrick*8, Dublin, and am happy to state, that I was informed 
most credibly that the arrangement of the choir lately proposed has been 
abandoned. The place of the choir has been, as at Hereford, removed 
away beyond the transept into the presbytery. The plan which was 
designed a short time ago, and was, I believe, formed very suddenly 
without consulting any architect whatever, and without the knowledge 
of the chapter, or very few members of it, was to place the stalls within 
the space of the presbytery, but to leave every second bay vacant. 
Thus there would be four or five stalls in one bay, then the next would 
be vacant, the next would be filled, the next vacant, and so on ; and 
this was so ingeniously arranged that the last row of stalls was to 

1 The Committee has since learned, to its ratisftiction, that the proposed demoli- 
tion of Cheltenham pariah church has been abandoned : and also that the cleaning 
of the glass in Fairford church does not seem to be bo destructiye as at first appeared. 
However, it feels it due to all sides to report the debate fally. 
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range with the altar on each side. The organ was to be placed in 
one of the spaces unoccupied by stalls, on ^e ground. I do not be- 
lieve there was any idea that there was anything preposterous in this 
arrangement, or anything contrary to church architecture. It was 
conceived that it was a very nice arrangement, and that as they were 
restoring the cathedral it would be as well to have something new. I 
lately visited Dublin where I had not been for many years ; I felt that 
I owed a gp'eat debt of gratitude to that church, for it was one of the 
first places where those aspirations after a more glorious and perfect 
ritual, which this Society has done so much to realise, were formed. 
My earliest religious associations were in connection with this church, 
which as everyone knows, has very interesting features about it ; though 
it was in a very neglected state, there was a grandeur about it which 
was very interesting. When I went to Dublin I felt it my duty to go 
and see the cathedral, though I confess not only with fear and trem- 
bling, but with a sensation somewhat akin to horror. I was, to some 
extent, prepared by as many details as I could get of the barbarities 
that were in the coarse of perpetration, so as to break the force of the 
shock ; still I approached the building, as I said, with feelings of terror 
and dread. As is well known the roof of S. Patrick's is of slate ; the doors 
are to be of deal ; there are certain porches built there more like transepts 
than what they are designed to be. I shall not enter into all the bar- 
barities in the details of the building, but I must confess that my feelings 
were somewhat allayed when I entered the church, because certainly 
though the details are very objectionable, the building is put into a safe 
state, and the general effect is solemn. They have restored the northern 
transept which had been many years dilapidated. About thirty years ago 
the north transept was rebuilt in the most wretched and barbarous style 
that can be imagined ; it was used for the parish church of S. Nicolas 
without, and was cut off from the rest of the church. That has been pulled 
down, and the northern transept has been perfectly assimilated to the 
south where most parts of the ancient architecture are preserved. I 
am glad to say that the choir has been rescued from the barbarous 
arrangement at first proposed, and the present arrangement will be 
much the same in principle as that at Hereford. The stalls will be 
placed beyond the transept, but there will be a space left between the 
extreme stalls and the altar. While I am upon this subject I cannot 
help, as a church musician, uttering a very strong remonstrance (which 
I find has been made in other parts lately) against the removal of the 
magnificent old organ at S. Patrick's, one of the finest in some of 
its stops that exist anywhere. Nothing would persuade me that the 
open diapasons of the g^at organ are equalled by any other organ, at 
least in these dominions. It is to be altogether removed : I under- 
stand the pipes have been already melted, and that a new organ is to 
be placed there. I do not wish to say anything invidious of a living 
artist, but I am sure he would be a very bold man indeed who could 
venture to hope that his workmanship would be equal to that of Harris, 
the builder of that organ. I am afraid it will be impossible to do justice 
to an organ in the position which it is to occupy on the floor in the north 
aisle of the choir. In a design of Mr. Carpenter's made several years 
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ago, when a really beautiful restoration was contemplated, the poaition 
of the organ was to be partly in the triforium of the first northern bay 
of the presbytery beyond the transept, — a position that would have 
enabled the artist to afford room for the sound of the organ, which will 
be ineffective as at present arranged. What the arrangement of 
the stalls is to be, the canopies and that sort of work, nobody, as £sr 
as I can understand, unconnected with the restoration knows. 1 am 
not quite sure whether any human being knows at present, whether 
the design has been formed, or whether there will be any altar-screen 
or not. I asked the question, and the answer given me was that Mr. 
Guinness had not made up his mind as yet. That is the state in 
which one of the metiopolitan cathedrals remains. Of course the 
munificence of the restorer of S. Patrick's is beyond all praise, but I 
do not think that the recognition of his munificence should in the least 
mitigate the feeling of regret or censure which we must entertain, 
and which I think ought to be still more strongly expressed than it 
has been by those who take an interest in our ecclesiastical buildings. 
When we recollect that in this advanced age of architecture almost 
every village builder knows more of the detsuls of Gothic architecture 
than fifty years ago was known by the first architects ; and at the same 
time recollect that not even a professional architect has been consult^ 
as to the restoration of S. Patrick's (I mean an architect of name), and 
that the new details of the building show such deplorable ignorance 
of the very first principles of art, I cannot express myself in less forcible 
terms, however this may aggrieve the feelings of some individuals. With 
respect to the other cathedral of Dublin, that of Christ Church, unfor- 
tunately the repairs and alterations which took place about thirty years 
ago are so preposterous that nothing can exceed them, so that it is 
impossible tluit Christ Church can be spoilt to a greater degree than 
at present. The only thing that remains to be done will be to pull it 
down, which may be the next step. There have been indeed some 
very faint rumours of this, which I trust are not true. If I am not tra^ 
veiling too far from the subject, as I am upon the question of Dublin 
cathedrals^ I would really urge upon this Society the desirableness of 
getting some detailed drawings of that cathedral (Christ Church), which 
is extremely interesting. The church is in a miserable state of dis- 
repair, and the walls of the nave have for centuries fallen out of the 
perpendicular. Many parts of it were ruined in the latter part of the 
1 6th century, and the south side of the nave, which had fallen, was 
re-built in such a wretched manner, that the general impression on 
looking at the church is one of disappointment. But the details which 
remain are very beautiful ; I do not luiow any church where it would be 
easier to restore the nave and transepts to the original design, the whole 
of which can be traced. 1 hope the influence of this Society may be used 
to rescue from destruction, or at least from further architectural dese- 
eration, one of the metropolitan churches of the country. 1 have 
occupied your time longer ^an I intended, but my heart is ao much in 
the subject for the reasons that I stated before, that I feel extremely 
anxious that the two metropolitan cathedrals of Dublin should claim a 
considerable portion of the attention of this Society. 
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The PutioiiiT.— I canaot sufficieiitly thank the gentlemen who 
have spoken to us bo practically. I hope somethiog may be done to 
aave Cheltenham church. With regard to what Dr. Jebb hae said, I 
can bear evidence to the great interest of the Early detail, — partly 
very Early Pointed, and partly Romanesque, — of Christ Church, 
Dublin. It is of course a small cathedral, measured by the English 
scale, but still it is a very interesting minster church. If there is any 
serious idea of pulling it down, Dr. Jebb has only to call on us, and, 
with or without five minutes' notice, we will show fight ; those who 
do not know the church — on faith, and those who do know it — ^from 
an appreciation of what we should lose. 

I take this opportunity of saying that our friend Mr. Keith has, as 
usual, produced a glittering display of that church plate, which he has 
so many years been zealously carrying out under the inspiration which 
he originally received from our Society, especially from our friend Mr. 
Bntterfield. 

Mr. W. C. LvAED.^-There is one matter not mentioned in the Re- 
port which may prove of some interest. There is a gentleman named 
Savin, better known perhaps to myself than to any here, who is a 
large railway contractor. He has constructed 400 miles of railway 
from the north to the south of Wales, the greater portion of which are 
now leased to him alone. This gentleman has lately employed Mr. 
Seddon, who is well known here : and under his auspices, he is about 
to build a large hotel, and also, I am informed, a large number of rail- 
way stations in Wales ; and what is of great importance, I understand 
money is to be no object. I think this is an interesting matter which 
might be appended to the Report. This is to be done in various por- 
tions of the line on the Mid- Wales system. The place I particularly 
refer to is north of Barmouth. 

Mr. BuaoBS. — Could not the Society forward a remonstrance to 
Mr. Ouinnees, and tell him publicly that he is doing wrong in the way 
in which S. F^trick's has been treated ? 

The Prbbidbiit. — What is the use of doing that when a man ia 
spending £80,000, and has to deal with a Chapter which has given him 
carte blanche? 

Mr. Buboes. — I wish to make one remark about Westminster, which 
is a very difficult matter to handle. In these days of restoration is it 
not a crying shame that that beautiful northern portal which Sir Chris- 
topher Wren spoiled should remain in the condition in which it does ? 
It is a disgrace to London. The pediment is made into an ogee, the 
whole of the centre sculpture is gone, and the twelve apostles have 
disappeared. I refer to the north transept. With regard to the scraping 
of sculpture, I may mention that our Society in early days got into a 
great deal of trouble, but did much good by stating where such 
vandalisms occurred. I think it would be a very good thing when- 
ever sculpture has been scraped, to publish the name of the architect 
under whose direction it has been done. With reference to Mr. 
Leighton's reredos at Lyndhorst. one would like to have some criticisms 
as to the style in which Mr. LeightoD has done it. We look to you to 
guide the eccleeiological movement, and we should like to know what 
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Mr. Leighton is doing, and whether it meets with the approbation of 
the Society. 

Rev. B. Wbbb. — I do not think any of us have seen it ; we only 
knew the fact. 

Mr. Bu&OBS. — One word about Mr. Lavers and Mr. Millais, with 
reference to the Worcester window. Mr. Miliais's window is not 
successful. Employing artists, unless they have really worked for 
glass, occasionally brings you into great trouble. Mr. Millais is 
almost our first artist, but the window is not such as Mr. Millais can 
praise himself. I think that ought to be known. Mr. Millais is not 
going to do the rest of the windows ; he has declined doing them, and 
the task has been entrusted to Mr. Holiday, who has designed for 
glass. I dare say Mr. Millais, with a little more trouble and a great 
deal more time, would have made a most beautiful window, but this 
has been done in a hurry, and I think some apology is due for it. As 
to church plate, it is a painful thing to say agdn that the church plate 
on the table is not up to the age ; I detect little trace of art in. it, and it 
is confined to old forms that we have seen the last twenty years ; there 
are no engraved figures, and there is one candlestick which is quite a 
curiosity. It is supported on two dormer windows, and there are dormer 
windows on its knob, so that you cannot take hold of it. 

The Pbesidbnt. — I quite agree with Mr. Surges in what he says 
about painted glass, in which we know he has had great experience. 
As to the plate, we will leave Mr. Surges and Mr. Keith to fight it out. 
If Mr. Surges and other friends would really go when they have a 
leisure hour, and talk to Mr. Keith and our other artists, not with the 
view of doing this or that, but merely with the view of knocking out 
ideas and principles between them, we should be grateful to them. A 
great deal, I am sure, would be done by artists and professional men if 
they would put themselves in the shoes of amateurs now and then, just 
as amateurs occasionally do, as in the case of Mr. Ouinness, in putting 
themselves in the shoes of architects. We should be happy to send 
any remonstrance to Dublin, but I am afraid from all we have learnt 
that such remonstrance vrill do no good. At the same time, what Mr. 
Surges has said has been much to the point, and I assure him we shall 
do what we can to carry it out. Had we seen the Lyndhurst reredos 
we should have criticised it ; it has merely come to our knowledge. A 
great deal of this report is merely what has come incidentally round to 
us, for we are bound to chronicle the events of the year. If we only 
chronicle what we see, we send in a garbled and incomplete report. 
We must take a great deal on faith, and you most take the report as it 
is. Where we can give an individual criticism we do so ; where we 
cannot, we merely chronicle the fact as we have picked it up. 

The motion, for the adoption of the report was then carried : and it 
was also resolved, *' That the committee should send a remonstrance to 
the proper authorities against the contemplated destruction of the whole 
of the beautiful ancient parish church of S. Mary's, Cheltenham, ex- 
cept the tower," 

Mr. White. — With. reference to the appeal to be made to the au- 
thorities with ree:ard to the Cheltenham church, I may say I saw the 
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drawings of it in the Architectural Exhibition. I hardly looked at 
them, but I saw that it was a very large and ancient church, and that 
it was being enormously added to, so much so as to render it unfit for 
filling with a single voice. It seems to me that this appeal to the com- 
mittee, or to whomsoever the appeal is to be made, might be very 
judiciously introduced by a few remarks upon that subject, the inex- 
pediency of extending churches beyond a certain size, which, in such a 
place as Cheltenham, they seem to have no notion of. They seem to 
think that to cram in a certain number of people is the great object to 
be aimed at, forgettipg altogether the other purposes of the church. 

The following members of the old committee were then re-elected, 
with power, as usual, to add to their number : — ^The Rev. W. Scott, 
J. F. France, Esq., Rev. B. Webb, Rev. H. L. Jenner, Rev. S. S. Great- 
heed, and T. Gambler Parry, Esq. Alfred Heales, Esq., and H. J. 
Slade, Esq., were elected auditors for the ensuing year. The Earl 
Nelson and the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor were elected 
Vice-Presidents. 

Dbbatb ok the Construction of Town Churches. 

The President. — We have now to enter upon the question of the 
construction of town churches, both artistically and practically con- 
sidered. This is a very wide subject, and I wish we could have had more 
time to discuss it. It is one the importance of which has been growing 
up day by day before us. When the Cambridge Camden Society first 
entered the field, it gathered its inspirations from the parish churches 
in the Gog-Magog Hills or down in the Fens. The town churches of 
Cambridge, except S. Mary's, were not very remarkable : so our only 
idea seemed to be the typal rural parish church, be it First or Middle- 
Pointed — Early English, or Decorated, as we termed it then. That we 
planted most impartially in town or country. Then we had got hold 
of certain theories, very true indeed in themselves, but, like all true 
theories, somewhat misleading when pushed into abstract doctrinaire 
principles, such as that a church of the Church of England was to be a 
church and not a preaching- house. Well and good. It was to be a 
churchy and not a mere preaching-house, but it ought to be a church 
and a preaching-house too. We forgot that, as the choir was for the 
sacraments and for the services, so the nave was for the coogregation 
and the sermons. So we were rather apt to run into narrow paths^ 
and we planted small buildings in places in which the dictates of com- 
mon-sense would have told us to make them wide, ample and capable 
of containing, under the due limits which Mr. White so ably laid down 
to us, considerable congregations. Then, again, we forgot that the 
trees and hedges in the country, and the houses in the town had dif- 
ferent heights, and that the altitude of a country church would be very 
different from that which a church in a town absolutely required. 
Then we forgot, too, accustomed as we were overmuch to our insular 
principles, that breadth might often be as true an element of grandeur 
as length itself. We visited the large churches of Belgian cities, and 
we admired them, and we forgot that something like them might be 
aj^licable to our own condition. Time went on, and we worked out of 
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that ; ve are working oat of it more and more day by day, but still we 
have not thoroughly hit off — I will not say the one right principle, but 
— that series of principles which may test each deviation from the com- 
mon-place rule and decide whether that deviation is an aberration or 
a development. I know the time when an apse was thought to be a 
thorough heresy, when the idea of a triforium would have been perfectly 
scouted, when the notion of groining would at once have been put down 
as being un-English. Now where are we ? There are many of our town 
churches still mere repetitions of these village parish churches, many 
others of a striking originality, many again that are abnormal and un* 
satisfactory. Where, between these three phenomena, can we strike 
the right line ? This is the topic I propound to you to-night. I do 
not wish to foreclose the discussion by any solution, but rather to 
throw before you unconnectedly questions each one of which I should 
desire you to take up and solve for yourselves. In the first instance 
we all know that the oblong form of church is the one which tradi- 
tion has made most common and most dear to our Northern and our 
English minds : but are there not cases in which the round church, or 
the polygonal church might be more desirable for practical purposes, 
more magnificent in point of form, more convenient for preaching and 
ritualism than the normal type ? That is one question I should wish 
you to take up. Another is, how far the old proportion of nave and 
aisles should be maintained, or how far our churches in towns may be 
constructed as one broad hall roofed, or, still better, vaulted over from 
the side walls : or again, if aisles be introduced, how far those aisles may 
be mere narrow passages for the convenience of passers to and fro, 
and not seated for congregational use. Then on the solution of that 
consideration depends the question of choirs and chancels on nearly 
the same level as the nave, or raieed on a multiplicity of steps. Besides 
there is the question of how far the old form of wooden roof might 
not, where money was sufiicient, give place to the more noble idea either 
of a stone or brick barrel roof, or groin — a groin which, I am glad to 
say, has been introduced into a London church, to be consecrated in 
three or four days ; I mean Mr. Pearson^s church of S. Peter*s, Vaux- 
hall, on the site of Vauzhall Oardens, at the south end of the bridge. 
It is a church by the same architect as the church of the Holy Trinity, 
built fourteen years ago at the other end of Vauxhall Bridge, which is a 
perfect representation of a fourteenth century Mediseval church in an 
opulent village or small town. It so happens that about twelve years 
since I contributed to M. Didron*s " Annates Arch^ologiques*' some 
notes of the ecclesiologicai churches which up to that date had been 
built in London, and among them I described this one. In his obser- 
vations commenting on my description, M. Didron picked out this par- 
ticular church as the only one which in his mind came up to the perfect 
idea of a church and not a chapel, inasmuch as it possessed both tran- 
septs and central spire. It is very graceful and elegant, but still it is not 
quite up to the spirit of the age. I never like naming, but in this 
case the coincidence of the consecration of Mr. Pearson's latest church 
falling within the next three or four days, and the fact of his having 
been the architect at two ends of the same bridge of a typal church of 
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the old ecolesiological form, and of a typal church of the new ecdesio- 
logical form, justify me in making an exception. This church of Mr. 
Pearson^s, with its groin, its hroad semicircular apse, triforial panels, 
and its western narthez, is a contribution to the night's dehate which I 
heartily commend to your attention. Then there is another subject on 
which I should be glad to gather your opinions — that is the possi- 
bility of combining the modern cry for galleries with the prescriptions 
of ecclesiology by restoring the triforium to that use for which cer- 
tainly in the old Rhenish churches at least, and in many other places 
beyond a peradventure, it was built — namely, the accommodation of 
some part of the congregation. It is very shallow policy in xis simply 
to pooh-pooh the idea of galleries as a thing that could never come 
in, and not to treat it as a possible alternative, if handled according 
to traditionary use, handled, as it was, I say, in the Rhenish 
churches, handled, as it may be in the Grothic churches of the future. 
This is a point on which I insist; for very early in our Society's 
life, soon in the "forties," when the Ecclesiologiet was a com- 
paratively modern publication I ventured to entertain the idea of 
such a developement. I believe I went so far as to write a paper on 
it : certainly I communicated my views to Mr. Webb. Mr. Webb, 
with that degree of caution which sits so ornamentally on one invested 
with official responsibility, pointed out the danger of the course, and 
besought me not to come out with so very revolutionary a proposition. 
So I aat down upon my proposition, silenced, but not convinced. I sat 
upon it a great many years, until at length it was hatched in a few 
pages of a book which I published three years since on the idea of an 
English cathedral. Well, this spring I happened to find my way 
to Amsterdam. I went to see a new church there which was built 
by an honorary member of our Society — ^Mr. Cuypers. I there 
found that he on his own responsibility had adopted and forestalled 
that idea. The church is for the use of the Roman Catholics, who are 
a large body in Amsterdam ; but mutatie mutandis it would be very 
easy to convert it into a church suitable for our communion. What 
did he do? He built a church — nave, aisles, transept, choir. He 
groined the aisles with brick, and on them he put a triforium, and filled 
the triforium with chairs for congregational use. What did he do 
then ? On this triforium he built another triforium ; that triforium 
also he groined, and fitted for congregational use. Over this he put 
the clerestory, and over that he turned a brick vault, thus displaying four 
stories of vaults, one above another, in the same building — two of them 
galleries, in the form of the triforium, for congregational use. I do not 
recommend any such extreme adoption of the idea ; but I assert that it 
was bold and clever on bis part, and certainly it shows that the mhtster 
idea of a church, with triforia, and the modem idea of a church, with 
galleries to hold a great many people, may, by bold, audacious, yet able 
and practical architects, be brought somehow or other to put their horses 
together ; and I recommend you to find out for yourselves bow best to 
work out this problem. I may parenthetically state that this church 
of Mr. Pearson's, and the church at Amsterdam, though so different ia 
many of their details, yet, perhaps from the fact of both being groined 
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in brick, did very much impress themselves upon me as having a ^eat 
deal of the same general feeling about them — that is, a feeling of 
minster-like grandeur and bigness, though carried out on a compara- 
tively small scale and in a parish church. I do not know what more 
T can throw out before you. I have asked you to take up the question 
of the round church or the polygonal church; the church without 
aisles at all. or with narrow aisles; to deal with groining or barrel 
roofs, as alternatives to wooden roofs, which, though very traditionary 
and insular, are not the best features of our English architecture. I 
have asked you to deal with the question of transepts, and to say 
whether in any case long transepts are allowable, whether in any case 
a transept, the apex of whose roof is lower than the roof of the nave, 
ought to he tolerated ; also with apses as compared with square ends. 
I have asked you to deal with the idea of breadth, rather than of 
length, in the chancels, and to see whether you cannot produce that 
sort of grandeur which the old deep chancel used to give in the way of 
a very broad apse, or a very broad square end, so as to combine ritual 
and grandeur with congregational convenience. I have asked you to 
deal with the question of height, to which the modem tendency to 
greater altitude in all buildings leads you. and I have asked you to 
consider whether any existing form of Gothic, or any eclectic style 
moulded on the old forms of Gothic, is best Hkely to carry out these 
riews. I have asked you to deal with the town church as to a certain 
extent a collegiate church, in connection with other institutions whose 
workers it ought to lodge, as being a church which generally will hold 
larger congregations to listen to sermons than the country church can 
do, and which ought to have larger bodies of choristers, amateur or 
paid, than the country can yield. If one-tenth or one-twentieth part 
of these points is worked out in the space we can allow ourselves, we 
shall have as pregnant a debate in a short space of time as any society, 
ecclesiological or otherwise, ever has had in this country. 

Mr. BxTRGEs. — You have raited, 8ir, so many questions, and we 
have 80 short a time to discuss them in, that I can hardly see any use 
in discussing them at all. I think the better way will be for you to 
write another book upon the subject. You wrote a book upon the 
Enelish cathedral, and gave us a great deal of information upon it, 
and I hope we may now look for its continuation respecting town 
churches. My own private opinion with regard to town churches, is 
that hitherto we have been playing at them, and that not a single one is 
worthy to be called a town church. We want churches in this city 
something like Angevine churches, with great thick walls, domed or 
vaulted, filled with mosaic inside, and perhaps majolica or mosaic or 
marble outside. As to putting a little village church in London it is 
aimply absurd. London at the present day is very different from 
London in the middle ages. England in the middle ages was 9ome- 
thing like a third-rate kingdom ; at present it is a first-rate, if not the 
first. . London has increased enormously: we are rebuilding it as 
rapidly as we can, and getting houses five or six stories high. We 
might get churches quite as high, and also get great masses, so as to 
distinguish them from the private houses. The only way to ornament 
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them will be by the assistance of such men as Dr. Salviati. Mr. Fisher, 
and other artists who work in mosaic. It is an imperishable kind of 
ornament. If the Angevine type is taken, we can get large broad 
surfaces, and the mosaic can be done so many square feet a year. It 
is never finished, but always going on. 

Mr. Gambikr Pabrt. — ^I'he debate of to-night is certainly on a most 
interesting subject. Mr. Surges has said what everybody else will say — 
that so many points are brought before us for consideration, that one is 
really staggered in contemplating them. I am glad you have broached 
the subject of galleries, though I know it has often been considered 
heresy to do so. Yon and I have never compared notes, and certainly 
if you had not said what you have, I should have said it myself; not in 
as good words; but I should have expressed precisely the same sen- 
timents. In large towns, right and left, I see that dissenting chapels 
are increasing; certainly churches, thank God, are increasing still 
more. Of course one regrets dissent, but as Christian men, Churchmen 
as we may be, we are glad to see the Oospel preached in any way, rather 
than not at all. There is Scripture authority for that feeling. So that 
one cannot wholly condemn dissenting chapels. But the excuse com- 
monly given for increasing dissenting places of worship is, that there 
is no room in the town churches. We know how commerce has 
increased, and therefore how great centres of population increase, so 
that greater accommodation is required for religious services ; and 
one does see in all large towns great spaces in churches, which 
might be appropriated by some ingenious architect — it is not for me 
to say how — to galleries. I think the triforia are the very things for 
the purpose. I have always held up Gothic architecture in preference 
to other styles, because I have looked upon it as the architecture of 
common sense, and as capable of being adapted to whatever is re- 
quired to be done. You cannot say that of all styles — certainly not 
of the classical, glorious and beautiful as it is. If there is a style 
more essentially elastic than any other, it is the Gothic, and I hold 
that it is here»y against Gothic to say that galleries cannot be put to 
churches. I think they must be adopted, and I believe that eventually 
they will be ornamental and beautiful, as well as useful. I hope the 
spirit of the Society will be in accord with some movement of that 
sort. I see no method of accommodating people within churches in 
any other way than in houses — namely, by various stories. I cer- 
tainly think that this is a subject which should be taken up by the 
Society. 

Archdeacon Thorp. — I did not intend to say any thing further this 
evening, but when Mr. Gambier Parry and the President talk in this way, 
I begin to ask myself where I am — in what age do I live ? For, as I 
ventured to whisper in the ear of the President after he had gone through 
the fifty-seven hundredth of his enumeration of subjects, he was saying 
exactly contrary to what we used to say. It is all new, all heretical. 
And this one thing in particular has staggered and upset me ; I have 
forgotten all the architecture I ever knew, and that was little enough, 
but I do remember that a great deal used to be said about the enor- 
mity of galleries. It was said that you could not pray in a gallery, 
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and I rather retain that view myself. I think you can listen, and look 
attentively, and hear a sermon very well and comfortably, especially 
if you have windows and curtains in front, but I doubt about kneeling 
and praying. I think, to speak seriously, that it is a good old rule 
that there should be notliing above the floor. I once heard that the 
people could not find room in the church. *' Rather than that," I said, 
" let them sit upon the altar." I certainly wish that everybody should 
go to church at the expense of every other consideration : but I do 
think that galleries ought to be the exception and not the rule. I 
doubt whether the frame of mind of English people is such as to jus- 
tify any encroachment of this sort. Most churches are quite lar^e 
enough to accommodate all the people that the clergyman has to take 
spiritual charge of ; and if you increase the accommodation of churches, 
as they are built in towns, generally speaking, you will have a large 
congregation that will represent such a population as the staflF of 
clergy employed in that district or parish cannot properly take charge 
of. 1 therefore retain some of my old prejudices against galleries, not- 
withstanding all that has just now been said from authority on the 
subject. 

Mr. Clarkb. — I certainly must feel with the Archdeacon upon this 
subject. I have always felt that it was the object of the Society to 
build churches according to the ancient type. I do not know any caaes 
in England, but there certainly are oases in which galleries might be 
applied : yet my own opinion is that we are hardly arrived at that 
point at which it is essential to go to galleries. Mr. Bui^s baa 
spoken of the elaborate way in which chorches are decorated now. If 
we can afford to decorate churches in that way, we can afford to build 
a sufficient number of large churches to accomiiiodate the population. 

Mr. BuRGBs. — I did not say how they were decorated, but how they 
might be. 

Mr. Clarkb. — If we are called upon to expend money, it should be 
in the direction of building churches on the old principle, and not in 
the introduction of galleries. 

Mr. Whitb. — 1 am very happy to be called upon after onr late 
President to second the remarks which he has made in answer to what 
has fallen both from our President, and from Mr. Oambier Parry. 
This is a very intricate question, depending upon many points ; for in- 
stance, there is the question of cost and of ritual. All our villages are 
now supplied with churches, and it is therefore the towns that we have 
chiefly to do with, and it is quite true that the question of the treat- 
ment of town churches is one of the most important and interesting 
subjects to be taken up at the present day. It seems to me that one 
of the first elements of a good town church is, as Mr. Burges has 
observed, that it should be at least as lofty as, I would say more lofty 
than, the houses which surround it. At the same time there are so 
many localities in London where the poor are so entirely separated 
off from the rich that that introduces another element of treatment. 
It is all very well to say that the poor ought to have churches equal to 
those of the rich. I feel it myself as strongly as anybody can do, but 
then there are so many districts where the difficulty of raising money. 
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even for a poorer church » altogether putB out of question even the 
erection of a church at all if the suggestions which have heen made 
are to be followed out. And supposing the triforium to be brought 
into U9e for |]^allery accommodation, churches built on that scale 
would cost intinitely more than those built on the usual type. It 
seems to me necessary in the first instance to lay it down as a rule 
that we must have large and lofty naves with low aisles, whether broad 
or narrow, but I think where money is an object they must be broad 
aisles, ia a town church we want little or no light from below, but 
we want as much light as we can possibly get from above. Unless we 
have aisles we have not the same opportunity of throwing up a large 
and lofty clerestory which is essential to the lighting of a town 
church on account of the proximity of other lofty buildings. Then 
again a building with aisles is in proportion to its accommodation very 
considerably less in cost cceterU paribus than a building consisting 
almost of one single body. In a large and lofty building the immense 
thickness of the wall and pier requisite to support it does add very 
much indeed proportionately to the expense ; and the single body neees* 
sUates a larger and therefore more expensive frame- work. I have had 
opportunities of testing these points in the s^me locality, where the 
lar>(er church, as far as accommodation is conceroed« with the same 
treatment, costs actually less money than one with smaller accommo- 
dation. There is no doubt we ought to have large and spacious chan- 
cels for the choir and sanctuary, and I also think, (which I find in very 
great disrepute amongst many people who desire large bodied churches,) 
that we ought to have chancel aisles. I know that very many people 
speak against chancel aisles as being relics of a by-gone age when they 
were essential to a multiplicity of chapels and altars ; but I think it is 
not at all so as regards our own church. We want the chancel aisle 
in order to open as widely and freely as possible the aisles and transept, 
if we have them, to the chancel, and also to facilitate the admission of 
expansive or auxiliary choirs. In fact, sometimes the chancel aisle 
may be wider almost than the nave aisles, admitting of a double series 
of arches, so adding to the breadth and indefiniteness and mystery of ex- 
tent, so to speak, which we ought to look for in interior arrangement. 
Then as regards the treatment of town chorches ; apart from the treats 
ment of size and proportion comes the question of the treatment of 
finish and decoration. It seems to be accepted as an axiom that, to be 
perfect, a larger building requires a greater amount of enrichment and 
decoration than the smaller church does. In the smaller church, there 
being a greater multiplicity of parts in proportion to size, so much 
decoration is not required. A large church is again on this account 
also proportionately more ex|)ensive than a small church. One is 
rejoiced to see so many specimens of Dr. Salviati*s mosaic, which we 
may hope in the course of a few years will form a very large field for 
the decoration of our town churches. One is also glad to witness the 
efforts of Mr. Powell as shown in the specimen exhibited to us this even* 
ing. It appears to me as if his method might work out eventually with 
great success : but I think you must all see and acknowledge that the 
force in the genuine Mosaic is infinitely soperior to that of the painted 
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opaque glass, especially if seen from m distance. Mr. PoweU'B head, 
if you examine it tolerably closely, looks very well, but from the dis- 
tance at which such pictures must be seen in all large town churches, 
it loses its Hoes, while if you are too near it the joints of the cement 
are rather discordant with the softness of the painting upon the sur- 
face ; but there is no reason why it should not receive a very great 
amount of force and strength in the painting, and I bope^to that Mr. 
Powell will direct his attention. In speaking of chancel aisles 1 meant 
to have said that there was a very great convenience in them (especially 
in a church where there is a large congregation), in the fadlity of ac- 
cess to and from the altar which they afford, and I think that is one 
point which ought not to be given up in town churches. Then, again, 
as regards the use of triforia for galleries, it seems to me all very well 
where they are to be used chiefly or only for preaching, but, as our late 
President said, for praying they are not the most devotional arrangement. 
In the Roman Catholic churches, where there is an idtar, and probably a 
separate congregation to each triforium, it is a totally different thing from 
what I conceive to be the usage in our own Church. Then again, this 
involves a ritual point ; it involves a point which was some five or six 
years ago discussed at. considerable length in the Ecdeshlogiat — ^the 
presence of non-communicants at the celebration. It would be pre- 
posterous to have triforia used if all are to be communicants. That is 
a question which I have no intention or desire to enter into myself, I 
only say that unless that is contemplated, triforia would not be suitable 
to our ritual. Then there is another question which people are con- 
tinually putting forth with reference to the sumptuousneas of churches 
for the poor. I say if the money cannot be raised for a sumptuous 
church, at least let us have a poor one. Some say that somptuousoess 
is wasted upon the poor, but I think, and I believe all here will agree 
with me, that the somptuousness of certain churches which have been 
built has contributed more than anything else to the erection and malti- 
plication of churches for the poor in the poorer districts. Some say 
that the poor do not go to those churches. I have reason to know 
that they do in very many cases, and thtit they form in several churches 
some of the staple of the communicants. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
add that I have been trying this treatment of a church, with low aisles, 
lofty clerestory, and broad chancel aisles (and one of your secretaries 
will be able to say with what success) for a church at Masborough, 
one of the poorest districts in the diocese of York. It was necessary 
to build for eight hundred people, and the contract was taken for under 
£3,000. I only hope that some person present will feel himself called 
upon to contribute to such a deserving object. 

Mr. Go&DON Hills. — We have heard of two kinds of churches wluch 
have been advocated, the large, broad, Angevine church, and the church 
better known to us with long-drawn aisles after our native model ; but 
we have not heard much of the round church. I am not going to 
advocate it. but I think it right, as it was mentioned, to say a word or two 
upon it. We have in this country five round churches, four at present 
in use. To any one who has attempted to set out an arrangement 
that would bring them into satisfactory use I think it will be at once 
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apfNtrent how exoessively impnctictble that form is. It might do if we 
had what is perhaps desirable amongst us, free churches without seats 
at all. I am quite prepared to think that some churches of that kind 
amongst us would be useful, and under such circumstances the round 
form would probably answer the purpose very well. I am much more 
prepared to agree with Mr, Burges* and to advocate the broad Angevine 
chunh. With regard to the church which Mr. White has advocated 
I should say, (though I am afraid it would take too long to go very 
deeply into the matter) » that it is founded on a system which was 
never intended to accommodate a large congregation at alL Such a 
church as Mr. White describes is quite a Cistercian church of the 1 3th 
century. There is a very fine church at Byland» in Yorkshire, of. that 
kind ; the church at Tintern is another of the same description, and it 
can be readily seen on an examination of those churches that they 
were never intended to receive large congregations ; you may see that 
almost their entire length was taken up with ritual arrangements. At 
Fountains in Yorkshire you have to this day circles in the pavement 
where processions were formed, filling the entire length of the western 
half of the nave, the choir stalls extending nearly half way down the 
nave on ita eastern part» and the rood loft occupying the remainder. 
Beyond that were transepts and the entire length of the very long 
chancel was nevertheless filled with different ascents to the altar, bo 
that there was no room left for the congregation^ and more than that, 
the aisles were absolutely shut off by walls which went to a considerable 
height in the arches* It is evident that such churches were not built 
for large congregations, and it is rather an accident that they have been 
adopted for them. Just about the time that the great church of Byland 
was com|deted-^(which is the largest Cistercian church I know retaining 
the Cistercian form) — the church at Winchelsea was built, which is very 
much ol that form^ but the chanoel is larger than the Cistercians would 
have built it* Again there is the church at Yarmouth, and the church 
at Hull. Thoae were built for large parochial congregations, but they 
were built on the type in use by the greatest ohurchbuilding body of 
the time. It must have struck any person who has observed the new 
churches in London that they are completely crushed in appearance, 
from the narrowness of the parts into which they are divided, and that 
any scheme would be acceptable for providing greater width in a way 
that should enable them to compete more with the houses in mass and 
in altitude* With regard to the expense I know of one church which 
has beeu built Buear Norwich, of a very great breadth at a moderate rate ; 
it holds somewhat under eleven hundred persons, and it was built at 
about £5 a head, including the tower and every appendage. I do not 
say that it is a perfect specimen of what might be done, but it is a church 
which holds a very large congregation wholly on the floor, and with an 
unobstructed view and perfect hearing. I was very sorry to hear our 
President come out with such excessively revolutionary principles ; I 
was entirely ehocked at the notion of galleries being advocated under 
any eircum stances, and I .think Mr. White gave us one very good reason 
why the triforium galleries should not be thought of. He. showed that 
they were intended for a ritual with'Which we have nothing Co do. .They 
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were in many cases made in order to view the processions. Where they 
had for instance in old times in some of their churches a valuable and 
highly esteemed relic it was of great advantage to them that they should 
be able, when it was exhibited in procession, to bring it under the view 
of the greatest number of persons possible ; but we have no such object. 
I know scarcely of any instance where a gallery has been introduced in 
which it has not been afterwards regretted. I could mention instances 
in which many of the seats in the gallery are altogether unoccupied, and 
it is impossible to get them occupied, and whilst the gallery seats are bad 
and unfit for use, the seats below them are spoiled, and it is difficult 
to get the congregation to as:$emble underneath. It is much better. I 
think, to have a good broad span for a moderate congregation. I do 
not say that we must not sometimes provide for a very large congrega- 
tion, but though I would rather advocate in general circumstances 
providing only for a moderate one, I believe that the largest may be 
best provided for under a broad span and on the ground floor. 

Mr. Heales. — Any one of the topics, Mr. President, which you have 
suggested for our consideration, would be sufficient to occupy many 
evenings in discussion ; but, perhaps, as an amateur, I may be allowed 
to make a few remarks upon the subject in general. I must say that I 
entertain very strong conservative principles in ecclesiology. It appears 
to me that the Church which it is our object to serve, is the same Church 
that existed in this country at the time when mediaeval architecture was 
in its full force and vigour. I do not think that we are wiser 
than they were in those days, that we have more taste, more know- 
ledge of architecture, or more skill in carrying it out. I think, then, 
it would be desirable, unless we see ground for making a change, to 
remain where we are. Judging from our old cities, such as Canter- 
bury, York, and Norwich, the object was not to build churches for 
preaching, or for very large congregations, so much as it was to 
divide the population into a manageable number, and consequently the 
churches were adapted to the extent of the parishes. In our old cities 
we find no large churches, but a number of small ones ; and it appears 
to me, that, to carry out the Church's work now, it is not so neces- 
sary to have a few large churches as a number of small ones, and that 
we should apportion the population amongst the clergy of the parishes, 
so that every clergyman may have an opportunity of being acquainted 
with all his parishioners ; and I think that one great object would be 
to make these churches free and unappropriated, and to make them 
available for the largest number in the course of the week or the day. 
The simplest means of effecting our object would be to throw them 
open, so that there should be no appropriation of the building locked 
up, and hindering those who wish to avail themselves of the benefit of 
it, but the church should be all free, and all the seats fully occupied by 
those who desire to come. We should not have simply three services 
in the course of the day, but let them be multiplied ; let us have service 
after service, and by that means all our objects may be acquired with 
far greater economy of material and expense; and then, if we have 
the money let us spend it in ornament. 

The PftisioBirr. — I think we have had a very satisfactory discus- 
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8ion. Let me eay a word in answer to what Mr. Heales has said. He 
has pointed out the evils of our present galleries. Now I call you to 
witness, that neither Mr. Oambier Parry nor I said a word for galle- 
ries as they are, but we advocated something founded on the old tri- 
foria, which might subserve the use of large galleries without involving 
us in the abomination of those concerns that are now run up. I fully 
agree with what Mr. Heales says as to the multiplication of services ; 
but may I point out that a number of small churches and a multiplica- 
tion of services are rather two alternative ideas of church extension, 
than parts of the same whole.' In that one respect I think the old pre- 
cedent had better not be followed. I look rather to something like 
collegiate churches in our towns, with many services, than a number 
of small churches such as we have in Norwich, Chichester, and Vork. 
That is what the future wants. Those little churches were built in 
the times of little houses ; these are times of tall houses, tall hotels, 
and so on, and we must have something grand, or the world will physi- 
cally crush the Church down. That is a consideration well worked out 
by Mr. Burges, which I beg to present to your consideration. Before 
I close the meeting, 1 believe our friend Dr. Jebb has something 
further to add in reference to the points on which he so interestingly 
spoke ; and if he can throw in a few words on this question of towa 
churches we shall be glad to listen to him. 

Dr. Jbbb. — I was merely desirous of saying a word or two, to re- 
move the impression which I am afraid may have been created by 
what I said before, with reference to the destruction of Christ Church. 
It may have been thought that I contemplated the destruction of that 
church as being at all probable. I do not know that there is any 
foundation for it, and merely heard it as a whisper of a whisper. What 
I meant to say was, that that was the only further indignity that they 
could commit towards Christ Church. In these days of alteration (some 
alterations are very useful things, but others are very destructive) I do 
not think we can watch proceedings of our ecclesiologists in Ireland 
with respect to old cathedrals too closely; and even the slightest in- 
timation, or a whisper of such an occurrence as I have adverted to, 
should be regarded with the greatest jealousy. With regard to the 
question of galleries, there is an instance which is familiar to many 
persons here of the use to which the triforium is put in Notre Dame, in 
Paris. Many years ago I was at a service there, when the triforium 
was used as a gallery for the congregation, and it seemed to serve the 
purpose of divine worship very conveniently both for sitting and kneel- 
ing. It struck me long ago that that sort of arrangement might be 
adopted in our larger churches. In the cathedral at Canterbury the 
triforium is very large, and it was suggested to me some years ago by 
one of the canons, what a great advantage it would be if it could be 
used at a great installation, or enthronization, or solemn religious 
ceremony. 

The Rev. H. L. Jbnnbb. — I hope that our architects, in designing 
town churches in future, will not ignore the great choral union movement 
which is now going on throughout the country. All our town churches 
to be built hereafter will aspire to the dignity of having choral festivi- 
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ties, and they will require special arrangements for that purpose. The 
triforium may be very well used on such occasions. At Canterbury, I 
can testify, there is a great difficulty in finding room for the number of 
singers that congregate on these occasions, and of the visitors who at- 
tend the services. If triforia could be made available for the accom- 
modation of large congregations it would be a great advantage on ex- 
ceptional occasions, not as a general rule. I hope that our architects 
will bear in mind the uses to which those churches may very possibly 
and probably be put in future, because the choral movement is now 
gaining ground all over the country, abd producing most gratifying 
and unexpected results. 

The Meeting then adjourned, about half-past ten o'clock. 

Besides Mr. Keith's specimens of ecclesiastical metal-work. Dr. 
Salviati, and Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, exhibited specimens of 
their respective mosaics. 



A Committee Meeting was held, immediately after the Annual 
Meeting, at the Lecture Room of the South Kensington Museum. 
Present — the President, J. F. France, Esq., Rev. S. S. Oreatheed, T. 
Gambier Parry, Esq., and the Rev. B. Webb. 

The Rev. W. Scott was elected chairman of committee; J. F. 
France, Esq., treasurer; and the Rev. B. Webb and Rev. H. L. 
Jenner, honorary secretaries. Almost all the former members of the 
committee were re-elected ; and Christopher Sykes,Esq., of 1, Seamore 
Place, was elected an ordinary member and added to the committee. 



A Committee Meeting was held at Arklow House, on Monday, July 
11, 1864. Present — A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., the President, in 
the chair; the Rev. T. Helmore, the Rev. H. J. Matthew, the Rev. 
W. Scott, and the Rev. B. Webb. 

The following ordinary members were elected : — J. W. Ogle, Esq., 
M.D., Upper Brook Street ; the Rev. H. M. White, of Masborough ; 
and Charles Wood, Esq. 

After considerable discussion about the Colour Prize, it was agreed 
to request Mr. Burges to give a design for an enamel on metal of S. 
George and the Dragon, or some floral design, and to increase the 
amount of the prize (the President's second prize being thrown in) to 
ten pounds, to be given to the artist who should execute the best 
enamel as to workmanship and colour. 

It was agreed that Mr. Keith*s works should be more carefully 
supervised than of late, and that Mr. Burges should be requested to 
undertake the office of examining them for the committee ; and also 
that Messrs. Rattee and Kett, of Cambridge, as the Society's wood 
carvers, should be requested to lay their designs more frequently before 
the committee. 

Letters were read from several quarters upon the debate at the 
Anniversary Meeting on the so-called restoration of S. Patrick's, 
Dublin. With respect to the proposed destruction of S. Mary's, 
Cheltenham, it was reported, to the great satisfaction of the com- 
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mittee, that the desigo had been abandoned ; and the committee heard 
also that the cleaning prooeas applied to the glass in Fairford church 
was suspended. 

A scheme of the Bishop of Tasmania for providing a cathedral for 
his diocese, was noticed. 

The committee examined a cartoon by Mr. Holiday for the Annun- 
ciation, in a window for Worcester College Chapel, Oxford, to be 
executed by Messrs. Lavers and Barraud ; and also some other cartoons 
by the same artists. 

A tomb for the cemetery at Naples, designed by Mr. Wilkins. of 
Stamford ; and a mural monument, with ccmstructional colour, designed 
by Mr. Penrose for Lowther church, were brought before the notice 
of the committee ; also a tomb, by Mr. R. B. Philip, for the grave of 
the lale Lady Canning, a* Calcutta. 

The committee examined a photograph of Mr. B. K. Robson*s 
proposed restoration of the Neptune Fountain, Durhum ; ako a sketch 
of a wooden church, designed for use in New Brunswick, by the Rev. 
J. Medley, son o£ the bishop of that diocese ; also photographs of M. 
Cuypers' Picture Gallery of Amsleidam, — a Ootkic work, vietorious 
in a general compatitkm ; also a photograph of a carving by Mr. 
Forsyth of the Last Supper, for a reredo0« 



ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Thb Ordinary General Meeting of this Institute was held on Monday 
eveniog, 30th May» 1S54; Mr. C. C. Nelson, Vice-President, in the 
chair; when Mv. Octavius Hansard read the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Institute ta inquire into the subject of " Arti- 
ficial Stone," and also a paper prepared by himself oontaining observa- 
tions on the Report, and giving the details of the manner in which the 
committee conducted their investigatiooa* and the results at which 
they had arrived. Several specimens of the various kinds of artificial 
stone which the committee had before them were laid on the table, 
and were exhibited and explained by Mr. Hansard. 

A long discussion followed the reading of the paper, in which 
Professor Kerr, Messrs. G. R. Bumell, Cr H. Smith, J. W. Papworth, 
Raosome, T. Morris. C« F« Hay ward, J. Jennings, J. M. Blashfield, 
White, &c., took part. 

Professor Kerr in proposing a vote of thanks to the committee for 
their labours, and to Mr. Hansard for the paper which he had read, 
said the general impression left upon one's mind after hearing the 
Report and the paper was exceedingly satisfactory. The committee 
had evidently taken very great pains, and had arrived at a result which 
must be taken to be of great value, but at the same time he hoped that 
none of the gentlemen whose specimens of artificial stone had been 
tested by the committee would get the idea that it was necessary to 
defend themsdves agaiust tha deduotiona of the committee. There 
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was no doubt that the strength of these various materials was all that 
could be desired, but the great question was as to their durability when 
exposed to the London air, and he wished the specimens had been 
tested for this with sulphuric acid or some better test. What they 
wanted was something which should supplant the use of artificial stone 
for decorative purposes. It was evident that M. Coignet's stone was 
an engineering material, and not one for architects at all. The con- 
clusion at which he had himself arrived was to prefer terra>cotta to all 
those stones, and he believed that was the future material for improving 
the decorative effect of London. He had heard of some of the things 
which Mr. Blashfield had done with terra»cotta, and be was only aur- 
prised that it had not come into more general use. They wanted 
something very cheap, or else it was of no use. 

Mr. G. R. Bumell thought that Professor Kerr had mistaken the 
object of M. Coignet, which was to produce a cheap kind of concrete, 
and he might add that M. Coignet had lately built a church near Paris 
composed entirely of this material. 

Mr. C. H. Smith, Hon. Member, said he was prepared to say from 
long experience that there was no test which could be applied to 
artificial stone to represent the action of the atmosphere. 

Mr. Morris, Associate, wished the •committee could have added to 
their Report some remarks on the general appearance of colour of 
artificial stone, which was a moat important question for an architect 
to consider when he wanted to use it for artificial purposes. 

Mr. C. F. Hayward, Hon. Sec, said the appearance of Mr. Ran- 
some's stone was all that could be wished, and if that gentleman could 
only produce a material which would stand the London air he would 
confer a great boon upon the building community. During the last 
winter he had a specimen of stone from Mr. Ransome, which he thought 
of applying to an out-door balcony. That stone had been exposed to 
severe frost, but had not been at all injured by it. 

Mr. J. W. Papworth, Fellow, said it was of importance to recollect 
that with respect to terra- cotta it was a mere question of the excellence 
of manufacture, and he would also impress it upon their minds that 
the influence of the atmosphere upon these materials could not be 
ascertained till they had been in use for some years. 

Mr. G. Aitchison, Fellow, thought the experiments did not go far 
enough, because the most important point was not what weight these 
materials would bear for decorative purposes, and when used for 
foundations. Another very important element in the case was the fire- 
proof character of these artificial stones, and this was a point upon 
which information would be most valuable. 

Mr. C. H. Smith, Hon. Mem., wished out of justice to the varioas 
inventors to call attention to the accuracy with which these stones 
could be prepared, which was not the case with terra-cotta. 

Mr. Blashfield gave some detail of his experience in the manufacture 
of terra-cotta, and entered into explanations with regard to its com- 
position. 

Mr. White, Fellow, thought the reason why Mr. Ransome's stone 
was not more perfect than it was, is that there was some fault in th^ 
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preparation, but if this could be overcome, he could not see how the 
stone could fail. 

After a few further remarks the vote of thanks to the committee 
was unanimously passed, accompanied with a desire that they would 
continue their investigations during the coming recess, and make a 
further report on the subject next session, when the meeting adjourned 
till Monday, 13th June, 1864. 



The closing Ordinary General Meeting of the Session took place on 
Monday evening, 13th June, 1864, under the presidency of Mr. 
George Edmund Street, F.S.A., Vice-President. 

Various donations of books, works of art, &c., were announced as 
having been received since the last Meeting, and thanks voted to the 
donors. Mr. C. F. Hayward, Hon. Sec, expressed a hope that aa 
new book* cases were about to be erected, the liberality of those whose 
donations of books had been announced during the present and previoas 
sessions would be imitated by the members generally, so that the new 
receptacles which were about to be prepared might be filled with works 
of interest to the profession, and add to the value of the library of the 
Institute. 

The paper read on the occasion was " On early Romanesque Archi- 
tecture in Switzerland," by £. A. Freeman, Hon. Member, which 
consisted of an able and elaborate review of that style of architecture 
as displayed in ecclesiastical structures existing in various parts of 
Europe, more particularly in Suabia, Burgundy, and Aquitaine, of a 
date long anterior to the confederation of states now known as Switzer- 
land. The leading features of the minster of Schaffhausen, the chapels 
of S. Maurice, and the church of All Saints at Leon were pointed out, 
and the entire paper was illustrated by a profusion of drawings and 
elaboration of details which will tend to render this paper one of the 
most valuable of the Session. 

In the brief discussion which followed the paper, the Chairman, the 
Rev, Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. Ferrey, 
Mr. J. W. Pap worth. Fellow, Mr. John P. Seddon, and Mr. C. F. 
Hayward, Hon. Sec, took part. A vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Freeman for his paper, and the Ordinary General Meetings of the 
Institute were adjourned till Monday the 7th of November. 

On Tuesday evening, the 5th July, the Annual Conversazione was 
held at the rooms of the Institute, No. 9, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square, by invitation of the President, Professor T. L. Donaldson, and 
the Council. 

Among the visitors present were His Excellency the Count d'Azeglio, 
Archdeacon Hale, the Rev. Dr. Whewell, the Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Honorary Member of the Institute, the Rev. R. Burgess, 
B.D., Honorary Member of the Institute, the Rev. C. Merivale, 
Chaplain to the House of Commons, the Rev. Benjamin Webb, M.A., 
Major General Sabine, President of the Royal Society, Colonel 
Chaplain, R.E., Colonel Henderson, R.E., Colonel Leach, Colonel 
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Sykea, Major Ewart, R.B.. Captein Fowke, R.B., Lieut. T. B. Collin* 
son, R.E., Sir Henry Holland, Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 
to the Royal Academy, Mr. C. Laodseer, Keeper of the Royal Academy. 
Mr. T. Landaeer, Mr. T. Dyke Acland, Mr. F. Powell, M.P., Mr. J.J. 
Rogers, M.P., Mr. J. Henderson, F.S.A., Professor Quain, Sir John 
Rennie, Professor Syhester, Mr. C. Vignoles. C.B., &c. There wa» 
also a large assemblage of members of the Institute, including Mr. W. 
Tite. M.P.. Past President. 

Among the numerous works of art exhibited were three large oil 
paintings of architectural subjects in Venice ; a beautiful ivory earring, 
in mezzo relievo, of the Doge Sebastianus Venerus ; a richly enamellal 
copperplate ; a pair of ornamental bellows ; and a Venetian door-knocker 
of cinque cento date ; a mediaeval lock and several keys contributed by 
Mr. B. W. Cooke, R.A. ; several statuettes and busts contributed by 
Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A. ; a drawing sent by Mr. H. Weeks, R.A. ; 
three statuettes of Richard Coeur de Lion, Sir Jamaetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
and " Excelsior," by Baron Marochetti, A.R.A. ; some fine examples of 
Persian metal work consisting of ewers and dishes of enamelled brass 
and popper ; two candlesticks and a perforated ball and a stand con- 
tributed by Mr. J. Henderson, F.S.A. ; a portfolio of beautiful sketches, 
contributed by F. Goodall; another most interesting portfolio of 
sketches, and two volumes of Baron Taylor's " Ancienne France,'* sent 
by Mr. Louis Haghe ; an oil painting of the Nativity by Mr. C. T. 
Dobson, contributed by Mr. W. Bowman, of Hampstead ; six drawings 
exhibited by Mr. T. S. Cafe; a portfolio containing some beautiful 
coloured sketches of heads by Mr. T. Hayllar ; three drawings by Sir 
Bdwin Landseer, T. Linnell, and F. Goodall, sent by Mr. John Pye ; 
four drawings contributed by Mr. H. Burton ; a highly interesting 
series of models in cork of the Boglish cathedrals, contributed by Mr. 
J. Norbury, Jun. ; a portfolio of photographs and drawings of the Tndela 
and Bilboa Railway, &c., sent by Mr. C. Vignoles, C. £. ; a beautiful 
bu8t by Pessina of Turin, entitled ** Modestia," and a picture said to 
be by Buysdael, sent by Mr. C. Hatton Gregory ; statuettes of •' The 
Sports," a bust of the late W. M. Thackeray^ and another bust, ex- 
hibited by Mr. J. Durham, sculptor ; fourteen drawings by Mr. G. R. 
Ward ; various drawings contributed by Mr. T. H. Maguire, Mr. T. 
M. Richardson. Mr. C. H. Shnrpe, Mr. W. Cave Thomas, Mr. O. W. 
Brierley, Mr..£. Lundgren, and Mr. J. T. Barker; a model in plaster 
executed by H.R.H. the Princess of Prussia, presented by her to Mr. 
£. H. Corbould, and exhibited by him ; a most interesting collection of 
early editions of the Bible ; early editions of Shakespere*s works, in- 
cluding that of the year 16^ ; a copy of Shakeepere's Sonnets never 
before imprinted, of the year 1609 ; some copies of single plays sold at 
the doors of the theatres in Shakespere's time; and four pictures 
exhibited by Mr. W. Tite, M.P., Past President ; three pictures by R. 
Smirke, R.A., contributed by Sidney Smirke, R.A., Fellow ; a small 
dish exhibiting a specimen of Italian majolica; sketches and draw- 
ings by J. B. Millaia, A.R.A., and the late C. Seddon, sent by 
J. P. Seddon, Hon. See. ; several drawings and chromo-lithographa 
belonging to the Aruiulel Sociaty contributed by J. Norton, Fellow ; a 
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pur of old luBtres, two plateB and a basin, a cup and two candlesticks, 
sent by Mr. Truefitt, Fellow ; a small marble bast, '' Clyte/' and a 
Malay crease by Mr. O. S. Clarke^ Fellow ; two drawings of S. Mary's 
church, Cheltenham, by Mr. C. H. Cooke, Fellow ; two drawings by 
Mr. J. Thomson, Fellow ; two drawings sent by Mr. H. Oliver* FeU 
low ; two miniatures, bronzes, ivory carvings, &c., and an autograph 
of Sir Christopher Wren contributed by Mr. C. J. Shoppe, Associate ; 
eleven statuettes of the four seasons and other figures contributed by 
Mr. J. M. Blashfield, Contributing Visitor; a beaatiful series of mosaics 
exhibited by Mr. Salviati ; various specimens of china by Messrs. Phil- 
lips of Oxford Street, &c. &c« 



THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

The following Annual Report is of much interest ;-*- 

" Last year, st the time usually adopted by the Council for drawing up a 
Report of their proceedine^s, several matters connected with the Museum 
were in a somewhat transitTonal state, and nothing appeared sufficiently im- 
portant or complete to call for comment. 

** A course of lectures, most successful both as regards the audiences they 
attracted, and the interest they created, was delivered in 1863, as follows : — 

March 24. On the Condition and Prospects of Arcbitsctural Art. By 
A. J. B. Beresford Hone, Esq^ M^, v,OJj», President. 

April 7. On Mediaeval Studies in Palestine. By Q. J. Wigley, Esq. 

April 21. On the Ely Lantern. By the Verv Rev. the Dean of Ely. 

May 5. On Construction and Ornament, old and new. By Sir Henry 
Dryden, Bart 

May 19. On the Wrought-Iron Work of the Great Exhibition of 1862. 
By William White, Em. 

June 2. On the Art Collections at South Kensington, considered in re- 
ference to Architecture. By J. C. Robinson, Esq., F.S.A. 

June 16. On Architecture, its purpose and its place among the Arts. 
By T. Gambler Parry, Esq. 

"The President's lecture was publiBhed by request, and oiitiulated among 
the subscribers and friends of the Architectural Museum. 

*<The cause of the Art-workman, to which it referred, was again taken up 
by the President in his evidence before the Commission appointed by Her 
Majesty to inquire and report to both Houses of Parliament respecting the 
present position of the Royal Academy in relation to the Fine Arts, and it is 
the pleasing duty of the Council of the Architectural Museum to announce 
that the suggestions thrown out by their President have been mainly adopted 
by the Commission in their Report, in the following terms : — 

*^ < We also recognize great value in the suggestion first made to us in the 
evidence ot Mr. A. J, Beresford Hope, that there should be a class of Art- 
workmen connected with the Royal Academy. Looking at the intimate 
connection between the Fine Arts and those of a more mechanical character, 
and the great importance of extending the influence of the former over the 
latter, we think that workmen of great excellence in metal, stone, wood, and 
other materials, might be properly distinguished by some medal or certificate 
of honour conferred by the Royal Academy, and in certain special cases, 
become members of the Academy at least as Associates : each of those Art- 
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vorkmen might properly receive a bronze medal, and the appellation of 
Royal Academy Medallist.' 

*' This acknowledgment of the Art-workman's value and importance by 
such a Commission is a signal mark of success. It is not too much to say 
that it is mainly owing to the efforts of the Museum in behalf of that gifted 
though humbler class of artists, and to the teaching it has provided for them. 
The evidence of the President will be found in an Appendix to this Report. 

" The Council have already made known by the published correspondence 
on the subject their opinions as to the formation of a National Museum of 
Architecture, of which their own collection was the nucleus. Although a 
more central position for such a museum might have been desirable, the 
counterbalancing advantages of South Kensington should be borne in mind. 
The Government Arts Collections which it contains, and which are every 
day growing more extensive, and of greater value to Architectural and other 
Art students, afford materials for study in connection with the simpler 
models of the Architectural Museum, whose sterling value is independent of 
the question of site, while the presence of our own unrivalled collection 
makes the advantage reciprocal. The casts, with the exception of a few 
of the heavier objects^ have been provisionally arranged m the ground- 
floor of the South Kensington Museum, underneath the west gallery, and 
also along the spacious and well-lighted corridors leading therefrom to the 
extreme west entrance opposite the Exhibition Building of 1862. 

" At the southern end of the space under the west gallery will be found 
that curious and interesting collection of Hindoo sculptures, presented by 
Sir Bartle Frere, and referred to in more than one of the Council's Reports. 
At the western end of the corridor are displayed the larger casts of the col- 
lection of Perpendicular work formed by the late Sir Charles Barry for the 
guidance of the workmen at the Houses of Parliament. 

** The casts belonging to the Architectural Museum will need cataloguing 
afresh. For this purpose arrangements will be made, and also for placing a 
descriptive label on each cast, or set of casts. 

*' The following course of eight lectures has been arranged for the present 
session, as follows : — 

March 1. The Influence of Local Scenery on Local Architecture. By 

the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. 
March 15. Distribution of Prizes to Art- workmen, with an Address on 

the Position of the Art- workman. By A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., 

M.A., D.CX., President. 
March 29. Early Brickwork in England. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts. 

M.A. 
April 12. Judging ^om the Past and Present, what are the Prospects for 

good Architecture in London P By His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 
April 26. The Interior of a Gothic Minster. By the Rev. Mackenzie E. 

C. Walcott, M.A., F.SA. 
May 10. The Monumental Architecture and Sculpture of this country 

during the Middle Ages. By M. H. Bloxam, Esq., Hon. Local Sec. 
May 24. Painted Glass, in its connection with Architecture. By the 

Rev. G. Ayliffe Poole, M.A. 

'' The public were deprived of the pleasure of hearing a lecture on June 7f 
by Mr. J. H. Parker, E^q., F.S.A., on the Mediseval Houses of the City of 
Wells, in consequence of the serious illness of that gentleman. 

<' The lectures by the President, and by His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, 
have been published, and each member of the Architectural Museum has 
received copies. The President, in addition to his lecture, presented the 
prizes for wood carving and coloured decoration. The theatre was crowded 
/with Art- workmen on the occasion. The following is an account of the 
competitions and their results* 
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" Prizes for Wood Carving, — ^The council of the Architectural Museum 
o£fered two prizes of £20 and £5, as first and second premiums to the com- 
petitors who should most successfully execute a miserere seat such as are 
found in the stalls of cathedrals. The subject to be a profession, trade, or 
occupation, treated in modern costume. Ihe composition to consist of not 
more than two figures or of one figure and one animal. 

'* The first prize was awarded to Mr. John Seymour, of Tower Lane, 
Taunton, the subject being a stone-mason carving a vaulting rib of Ham 
Hill stone. The second prize was assigned to Mr. J. M. Leach, of 1, New- 
market Road, Cambridge, for a carving representing a woman and child re- 
turning from gleaning with sheaves on their heads. An extra prize of £1. Is. 
was awarded to Mr. Alexander Kenmure, in the employ of Mr. Forsyth, of 
8, Edward Street, Hampstead Road, London, for a carving representing a 
smith shoeing a horse. 

" Prizes for Colour Decoration, — The committee of the Ecolesiological So- 
ciety offered, as in former years, a prize of £d. 5s. ; to which Mr. Beresford 
Hope added £3. ds. for one or more extra prizes. Instead of selecting an 
ancient subject as on former occasions, the committee chose the second prize 
miserere as the subject for the competitive coloration. 

*<The committee of the Ecclesiological Society, who adjudicated in thia 
competition, awarded the first prize to Mr. Alfred Hassam, in the employ of 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, of New King Street, Co vent Garden i 
the second prize to Mr. Joseph Peploe Wood, of 25, Brown Street, Bryan- 
ston Square, the first prizeman in the last competition ; and an extra prize 
of £1. Is. added by the council of the Architectural Museum, to Mr. Ed- 
ward Sherwood, in the employ of Mr. Wood. 

** It should be here remarked that the awards in both competitions were 
given by means of the motto or mark on the sealed envelope containing the 
name and address of the competitor. 

*' Particulars of the prizes to be offered this year will be made known in 
due time. 

" The best thanks of the council and members of our Museum are due to 
Mr. Henry Vaughan, of 28, Cumberland Terrace, Regent's Park, for a pre- 
sent of a quantity of ancient stained glass of various countries and dates, 
which that gentleman has had re-leaded at his own expense. Mr. E. Ri- 
chardson, sculptor, has also kindly given a collection of casts from oma* 
mental details ; and a cast of part of the font at Wormley church, Herts^ 
has been presented by Mr. J. Clarke, Hon. Sec. 

"Several applications for copies of casts in our collection have been 
acceded to. 

" Chances in the governing body of the Architectural Museum have been 
occasioned by the lamented deaths of Professor Cockerell, Sir Prancis E. 
Scott, Bart., and the Rev. Thomas James. The council have placed on 
record how deeply and truly they feel the loss they have experienced in 
common with art in general. Professor Cockerell was one of the first sup- 
porters of the Museum, and a member of its council, and was ready to 
assist, whether as a lecturer, (of whom he was one of the earliest,) or at 
public meetings. Sir Francis Scott was a trustee and a member of council, 
and one of the most munificent supporters of the Museum from its esta- 
blishment in Canon Row. The Rev. Thomas James, another early friend of 
the Institution, had given proofs, both substantially and by lecturing, of the 
interest he took in the Museum. 

" The vacant trusteeship has been filled up bv Mr. Edward Akroyd, of 
Bank Field, Halifax. The Earl Fortescue and tne Dean of Ely have be- 
come Vice-Presidents. The Hon. Dudley Fortescue, M.P., Mr. Charles 
Buxton, M.P., Mr. J. C. Robinson, F.S.A., and Mr. S. S. Teuton, have been 
added to the list of members of council, and Mr. A. Ashpitel, F.SJL., has 
kindly consented to act with Mr. Christian as an auditor of accounts. 
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** The balance-sheets for 1862 and 1863 accompanf this report 

'* The councii of the Architectural Museum having been invited by the 
Hoyal Institute of British Architects to select four of their members as re- 
presentatives of the Museum on the General Committee formed to take into 
consideration the subject of Architectural Education, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
Mr. Buskin, Mr. Ferrey, and Mr. Joseph Clarke have been nominated. 

'* Among the additions to the list of supporters may be mentioned, the 
£arl Fortescae (aa a life subscriber), the &rl of Dunraven, Sir C. Went- 
viorth Dilke, Bart, Lady Franklin, Mr. R. S. Holford, M.P. (as a life sub- 
scriber), Mr. Henry Vaughan, Mr. A. Lisle Philllpps de Lisle, Mr. T. W. 
Husband, Mr. T. Roger Smith, Mr. C. Ratcliff, Mr. W. Godwin, the Rev. 
Mackenzie £. C. Wakott, Mr. MaoColla, Messrs* Meaxs, Messrs. Green and 
King, and Mr. £. Conder* 

" A. J. B. Beresford Hope, President 
<*Oeo. Gilbert Scott, Treaaarer. 
''Joseph Clajlke, Hon. See. 

"Jffly,1864." 

"APPENDIX. 

*'Copy of that portion of Mr. Beresford Hope's Evidenee before the Royal 
Academy Commission, on Friday the 8th of May, 1863, relating to Art- 
workmen. Present, The Earl Stanhope, (in the Chair,) Lord Elcho, the 
Right Hon. Sir E. W. Head, Bart, William Stirling, Esq., M.P^ H. 
Danby Seymour^ Esq., M.P., Henry BeeTe, Esq. 

**Mr. Reeve. — ^Did I rightfy understand you to say that you thonght there 
might be another class attached to the Academy, consisting of distinguished 
workmen engaged in yarious industrial occupations connected with the arts, 
trhose education perhaps might not entitle them to be members of the Aca- 
demy, but who might be attached to it in a subordinate class ? — I think so 
decidedly ; that is a point upon which I have bestowed a great deal of atten- 
tion, ana it is very worthy of notice that a class of subordinate artists is gra- 
dually arising from the class of superior workmen. Men who were mere 
workmen a few years ago, are getting nu)re and more artistic with the gro^rth 
of public taste. 

** Will you tell the Commission what your ideas generally wonld be as to 
the mode of carrying Uiat out ? — ^I think we might, as I said, follow the ana- 
logy of the Uniyersities in the Academy more than we have done. There 
might be something like diplomas or degrees given. A degree ftom the 
Academy need not necessarily give a man a voice in the affairs of the Aca- 
demy, it need not give him a vote or even a claim of exhibition, but it would 
be a recognition of merit It would in short be a third order in the institu- 
tion, lower than either Academician or Associate, and it would have no limit 
as to numbers. Any man who had exhibited one or two paintings of distin- 
guished merit, or a distinguished carving or other work, should haye that 
diploma or certificate. So should the student who had distinguished himself 
during his pupilage. There is a class gradually growing up of more impor- 
tance than perhaps the Commission are aware of, which has not yet been 
sufficiently recognised, I mean the sculptors in stone and not in marble. They 
have hitherto chiefly played their part in ecclesiastical architecture, but I 
hope and believe they will be increasingly employed in all kinds of buildings. 
Every day that class is growing of more and more importance. Hitherto 
that sort of work has been undertaken by entrepreneurs who may be artistic 
men, and they generally are so, but they undertake not only wood carving 
but stone carving, foliage, and effigies, all of which passes under their names ; 
generally speaking, they began themselyes with being working artists, but as 
they got richer, became gradually employers, not workers. I want those 
intireprenetirs to make no concealment m their employment of Bubor^ate 
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working artists, and for the world to have the names of the men so employedp 
ae that you should know that the wood carving in a particular building was 
done by Smith, and the figure oarving by Thompson, and so on. In cases 
where the employer still worked with his own hand, he should have the credit 
of it. The evil of the present system is, that the workers, knowing that they 
will not get the credit of their work, are apt to be content with a conven* 
tional level of smooth mediocrity. Besides, they attempt everything. I 
would wish the figure carver to stick to figures, and the foliage carver to 
foliage, and each try to be great in his own line. 

" You would endeavour to bring those workmen under the influence of tha 
Academy ? — I should. 

**Lord Ekho.—You would honour handicraftsmen? — ^Yes. 

" Mr. Reeve, — Would you put them into a separate class { would you have 
a degree of handicraftsmen, or a class of handicraftsmen attached to th« 
Academy P--That is a delicate matter; the thing must be done so as not to 
wound their amour propre, 

'* You have not thought of any particular mode in which they should be 
attached to the Academy P — Only b^ certificate, as far as the general body 
went. Out of the selected few it might have a class of Associates including 
painters, water-colour painters, sculptors, engravers, photographers, sione 
carvers, wood carvers, glass painters, potters, metal chased, and enameUers. 

" Mr, H, Seymowr.-^litiYB you anything of that sort attached to the In- 
stitute of Architects? — No; but the institution called 'The Architectural 
Museum/ of which I am president, is for that special purpose. 

^ Have you any certificates of merit for handicraftsmen ? — We give prises 
and certificates in our Architectural Museum. We are a purely voluntarv 
institution ; we have very limited funds, but what funds we haye we spend, 
partly in collecting this museum of arobiteotural osisU, and partly in giving 
prizes with certificates of merit. We also give ieotMr^s which cost us vei^ 
little, partly given by amateurs, and partly by professionals, Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, who is both K.A. and a leading member of the Institute of Archie 
tects, is our treasurer, and was the founder of our society. 

** It is the Institute of British Architects of which you are an honorary 
feUow?—Yes. 

" You might under the rules aspire to be president of that institution ?-*- 
Yes. The late Lord De Gray waa ita first president, and I have myself stowj 
a contest for the office. 

"In the Institute of Architects do you give certificates of merit to handir 
craftsmen ? — No ; handicraftsmen are not at all recognized there ; it is the 
Institute of Architects strictly so called, and was founded to meet their ar- 
tistic and business requirements. 

'< You would think, then, that the Institute of Architeota is on too narrow 
a basis as well as the Boyel Academy ? — ^Yes, I think so. 

" How is it that the Institute of Architects is separated from the Architeoi 
tural Museum ?— There are always three societies to do the work of one in 
England. The Institute of ArchitecU was founded twenty-five years ago; 
and several people, about twelve years ago, seeing that it did not embrace 
handicraftsmen, set up the Architectural Museum to supply that deficiencv. 
The Architecture Iduseum, though it has no obligatory credo, is mainly 
Gothic. It does not exclude other styles, but it has a strong Gothic bias. 
It is governed by a mixed council of professional and amateur members. 
I may add that, not to mention many distinguished living architects who 
belong to it, the Prince Consort was our patron, and the late Lord De Orey 
our first president, and that the list includes the names of Sir Charlea 
Barry and Mr. Ruskin. The Institute of ArchitecU has no credo at all. 

**The object. of the formation of the Architectural Museum was to en- 
courage the class of handicraftsmen who ha ve found greats emplojrment. lately 
in consequence of the development of Gothic architecture ? — Quite 'so. 

VOL, ZXY. K K 
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" Lord Elc*o.— Supposinff that the Royal Aoademy were reconstituted, 
and were to consiBt, m it &)e» at present, of Associates as well as Royal 
Academicians, what name do you think you could advantageously give to 
those handicraftsmen whom you wish to honour hy attaching them in some 
way to the Academy ? — I recently gave an inaugural lecture at the Archi- 
tectural Museum, in which I discussed our present position, and in which I 
suggested that they should be called working artists, not art-workmen. 

«• Sir E. Head.— If I apprehend your object rightly, it is that the Royal 
Academy should take hold of the element of art which exists in those handi- 
craftsmen, and by uking notice of that, and stamping it with approbation, 
they should encourage the growth of that element in the other handicrafts- 
men P — ^Precisely. 

" JIfr. H. Seymour.— Did you take your idea with regard to the encourage- 
ment of hanaicraftsmen from any institution of the middle ages?— Not 
directly : the idea was floating in people's minds, I dare say." 



ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHiEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Wb welcome with much satisfactioQ the appearance of the fitst part of 
the Transactions of this flourishing society. Several of the papers con- 
tained in it have already appeared in our pages. Besides these we 
notice a description of the church of S. Lawrence, Wark worth, by 
F. R. Wilson, Esq., with illustrations ; and another paper, still more 
richly illustrated, on the castle of Barnard, by T. W. U. Robinson, 
Esq. ; and a plate of fragments of ancient gravestones, &c., taken out 
of the tower walls of S. Oswald's church, Durham, during the restora- 
tion of that building in 1863. Some of these are ezc^ingly beau- 
tiful, and very curious : in particular two pyramidal grave-crosses, of 
most original design, from which several good ideas might be borrowed 
for modem use. We do not know why the delicate and graceful floriated 
cross, lettered No. 7, should be considered as *' probably" marking the 
grave of a young woman. Let us also notice favourably the spirited 
title-page of the brochure, which was designed for the Society by 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell. It bears on its middle a sigillum, repre- 
senting Bishop Hugh (de Pudsey) giving the plan of a new church to 
one Willelmus ; the two figures standing under a pointed arcade, with 
the following legend surrounding it : — '* I will build as in the days 
of old." 



NEW CHURCHES. 

5. John the Evangelist, Felbridge, Sussex, — A miserable little chapel 
on this spot is being replaced by a new church, excellently designed 
by Mr. White. There is a nave 49 ft. 6 in. by 21 ft. 2 in., a north 
aible, separated from the nave by an arcade of three, a chancel 27 ft. 
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10 in. by 16 ft. 4 io., a north chancel aisle, and north-eaatem vestrj. 
There are also north and south porches. The ritual arrangements are 
very good. The pulpit stands at the south-east angle of the nave. 
The piers of the arcade are cylindrical ; the arches about equilateral, 
of two orders, with a hood moulding. The chancel arch has cor- 
belled imposts. The windows have good Geometrical tracery. We 
do not much like the plain cross which fills the quatrefoiled circle in 
the head of the east window. The aisle windows are square- headed. 
At the west end is a double bell-turret on the gable. This strikes na 
as somewhat inelegant in form ; but we like the way in which it 
stands on two buttresses, arched at the top over the heavily moulded 
west window. 

S. Saviour, Hoxton, LomUm. — We have to notice a vigorous and ori- 
ginal design, by Mr. Brooks, for this new church. It has a nave and 
chancel (the latter ending in a semicircular apse) of uniform breadth 
and height, with a lofty roof, and a high continuous clerestory com- 
posed of tall, thin lancet lights, alternating, in the nave, with win- 
dows of two lights, with traceried circles above them. The aisles are 
low and flattish, with irregular windows. At the east end two quasi- 
transeptal aisles, with roofs at right angles to the church, contain 
vestries, organ-chamber, &c. A thin bell.turret rises at the north- 
west angle of the nave, and there is a north-western porch. Pic- 
turesque school buildings adjoin the church on the south side, forming 
a most creditable group. We shall hope to describe this building 
after an actual inspection. 

Chapel-school and schooUhouse, Gelly G€ur, Glamorganshire, — ^A 
simple design, by Mr. G. Buckeridge, to be built exclusively of brick. 
The windows have their arch-heads turned in brick. The eastern one 
is an unequal triplet of lancets, and under this the altar is placed. 
There is, in this chapel* school, the somewhat unusual feature of a 
distinct chancel — narrower than the nave — 22 ft. by 16 ft. 6 in., pro- 
perly fitted with sanctuary and stalled chancel. Its arch separates it 
from the nave — or schoolroom — which is 36 ft. by 20 ft. Adjoining 
the west end is the master's house. A single beU-cote, with a tall, 
P3rramidal, shingled spirelet, marks externally the divieion between 
nave and chancel. 

8. Peter, Little Wittenham, Berks, — ^This church has been entirely 
rebuilt, with the exception of the tower, by Mr. C. Buckeridge. It 
consists of nave, chancel, and south-west porch. The nave is 46 ft. 
6 in. by 1 7 ft. ; the chancel 25 ft. by 14 ft. The cost has been £1 ,200. 
The s^le is Early Geometrical Pointed; the windows being rather 
smaU, heavily moulded, and set up on a high stringcourse. There are 
massive buttresses, and high tiled roofB. There is a reredos of ala- 
baster, with an inlaid marble cross and incised cement-work. Koofs 
and fittings are aU of oak; and Godwin's coloured tiles are used 
throughout. Messrs. Clayton and Bell have put in a painted glass 
east window, with the Crucifixion in the middle light. The chancel- 
arch is corbelled. The arrangements are strictly correct. A Scuda- 
more organ stands on the north side of the chancel. 

DrinUy- Church, Heigham, Norwich.^^TloM church, designed by Mr. 
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WilliaiA Smith, wai oomplettd in 1861. and stands in the western 
fuburbs of the city. It was originally designed for 900 adolts and 
300 children, but eventually the seats were made for adults only ; the 
total accommodation, therefore, is for 1,050, without any gallery^ 
The cost, including tower, boundary walls, &c., was £5,500; but this 
church could not be erected in any other district for less than £6,000, 
building operations being very cheap in the Eastern Counties. The 
materiids used for the walls are brick and flint, with Bath stone dress- 
ing ; the seating deal* stained and varnished. The spire is covered 
with oak shingles. The special peculiarity of the design is its plan, 
which embraces a wide nave, 105 ft. by 43 ft., with quasi- transepts 
roofed under separate gables ; and a chancel with aisles — all con- 
tained in the width of the nave, the chancel itself projecting beyond 
its aisles in a three-sided apse. There are obvious advantages in such 
a plan. The absence of arcades makes the whole interior area un- 
iiroken. The pulpit, fixed on the north side of the chancel-arch, com* 
mands the whole nave and the transepts. On the other hand, the 
chancel itself is undoubtedly too short for the choir which such a 
-ehurch demands, and is too narrow for the proper effect of the anti*- 
phonal music. In other respects the ritual arrangements are satis- 
factory — except that a reading-desk, matching the pulpit, is thrown 
x>nt on a kind of 9oUa or platform beyond the chancel-arch into the 
nave. The style is Geometrical Middle-Pointed ; the windows having 
trefoil-headed lights, in couplets or triplets, with traceried circles 
above. Over the chancel proper there is a tower— ^treated with much 
dignity, and of an earlier Pointed type— surmounted by a low octa- 
gonal broach spire. There is much that is hopeful and promising in 
this design ; but we must find fault with the quasi-tran8^)ts and the 
small chancel. 

FTbodini chmreh,/6r the dioeese of Naeeau, — Mr. C. Buckeridge has 
designed, for the Bishc^ of Nassau, a moveable wooden church for use 
in his diocese. It has a nave and aisles, transepts, and a three-sided 
apse. For a moveable building we should have thought that a rectaa* 
gular plaik would have been better, as being somewhat simpler in con- 
struction. The apse windows are somewhat elaborate : of three 
trefoil-headed lights, with two pierced quatrefoils above. A soiall 
fldche rises from the crest of the nave«roof. The general effect is most 
church*like and pleasing. We mark with approbation a high timber 
chancel •sci'een, surmounted by a cross. This screen is returned as a 
pardose on each side. The spaadrils of the wooden arches of the 
a)rcadea are piereed with tracery. 



NBW SCHOOLS. 

Mr^ Brooks has, with great ability, transformed some hideous paro- 
chial schools at 8, Maty^e, Hag^ereUm, into a very picturesque Pointed 
sirttdfture. The new exterior strikes us as being, in all respects, a 
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very felieitoas design. There is a simple bell-turret. Very efeefiTe 
is a huge surface of blank wall, relieyed only by buttresses. 

Dolfor. — This is a good design by Mr. White. There is a common 
schoolroom, 99 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft.» with a class room attached, and a 
master's bouse at one angle. The material is brick, honestly and — 
what is rare in these days — simply and modestly used. The windows 
are coupled lancets, with brick arch > heads. The chimneys are of 
moulded brick, and there is a bell-turret on one gable. The gable 
windows are divided into three transomed lights by wooden menials. 



NEW PARSONAGES. 

FeUmdge (near East Orinstead), Sussex. — This picturesque and yet 
commodious house is designed by Mr. White. It is built of the local 
sandstone, with red tiles for the roofs. The windows are square- 
headed, except that to the hall, which has a couple of trefoil-headed 
lights. The internal fittings are good examples of legitimate timber 
framing. 

S, James^ Ksyham^ Devonport, — An excellent, but somewhat hyper- 
ecclesiastical, design by Mr. St. Aubyn. Built as a town house, it 
has its drawing-room upstairs. The window to this room has a lofty 
arched bead, and tracery of three plain circles. 



PAINTED GLASS. 



For Worcester college chapel, Oxford, which is under restoratioii 
by Mr. Burgee, Mr. Holiday has designed a cartoon (the first of a 
series), which Messrs. Lavers ^and Barraud will execute in painted 
glass. The subject is the Annunciation. There is originality and 
force in the treatment. For the same artists Mr. Westlake has drawn 
three cartoons, representing the Ascension and the Majesty, intended 
for windows in S. Peter's church, Thanet For S. Luke's, Caterham, 
Mr. Barraud has prepared drawings for two windows out of a series* 
representing the Offering of the Wise Men and the Angel's announce* 
ment of the Resurrection to the Holy Women. 

We have been pleased with some cartoons, by Messrs. Heaton^ 
Butler, and Bayne, for painted windows in the Radcliffe Infirmary 
chapel, Oxford. The subjects are, very appropriately, our Loan's 
Miracles of Healing. These works are under Mr. Blomfield's super- 
intendence. The same artists have put up a good memorial window 
in Bradford church, Yorkshire. 
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SECULAR WORKS. 

In S. Ann's Court, Wardour Street, Oxford Street* Mr. Burgee i% 
about to erect, for Mr. L. M. Rate, some model lodging-houses. The 
plot of ground is rectangular, and by no means large. On the ground- 
floor there is a school-room, 44 ft. 6 in. by 24 ft. 6 in., with offices (all 
rather crowded), a shop and a kitchen. Three upper stories contain, 
each of them, eight single rooms, 10 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in. ; and a pair of 
larger rooms at one end. The style is a kind of Pointed, the windows 
having arched heads, and monials with labels and strings. There ia a 
terra cotta parapet, and the arch-heads have coloured voussoirs. . 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

S. Peler, Marland, Deoonahire, — This little church, which belongs 
to a peculiar of the family of Archdeacon Moore Stevens, is being 
rebuilt by that gentleman's son, under the superintendence of Mr. 
White. Very little of the church can be preserved except the tower. 
The body of the rebuilt church comprises a nave and gabled aisles, 
with arcades of four, the easternmost bay being treated as the chancel, 
with a projecting sanctuary and a vestry at the north-east. There is 
a low screen, and the ritual arrangements are good, except that there 
is a most unnecessary reading pew attached to the pulpit on the south 
side. The style is a rich Geometrical Middle-Pointed, with much 
variety of tracery to the windows. In particular, the eastern eleva- 
tion, with its three gables and differently designed and proportioned 
windows, is very successful. Internally a good chancel arch is thrown 
across the nave at the first pier. The arcades have equilateral arches 
of two orders rising from octagonal piers. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb committee of the Ecclesiological Society, in place of the Colour 
Prizes annually offered by them and their president in connection with 
the Architectural Museum, this year offer, conjointly with their pre- 
sident and Mr. Ruskin, two sums of £10 each, as prizes for opaque 
and transparent enamels, after the pattern of the Soltykoff Chasse and 
other specimens in the South Kensington Museum. Full particulars 
of these prizes, and of those offered by the Council of the Architectural 
Museum, will shortly be published. 

To the Editor of the Eccleaiologiet. 

Sia. — In a recent visit to Oxford cathedral I saw that anew window 
of Norman character had been inserted in the south aisle of the nave. 
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Will you permit me to ask, throagh your medium* whether there be 
any authority for making the new light so long, that the string under 
the sill inside is only four feet from the floor ? The string under the 
original window in the choir aisle (of which this purports to be a copy) 
is six feet from the floor. I hear that further restorations are contem- 
plated, or I should not have troubled you with this question. 
I enclose my card. 

M. A. 

[This question is impossible to be answered except upon the spot. 
We imagine that our correspondent's criticism is a just one. — Ed.] 

To the Editor of the EcclesiologUt. 

Art GUlbm Worke, EndeU Street, Bloomsbwy, W.C, 

June 23, 1864. 

Dbar 8tB, — Mr. Surges' remarks at the Anniversary Meeting seemed 
to us rather calculated to give a wrong impression, for they implied 
that the continuation of the work for Worcester college, Oxford, had 
been taken out of Mr. MiUais' hands, in consequence of the non** 
success of the window that is exhibited in South Kensington Museum. 
Such is not the case, as Mr. Millais declined to proceed with the 
drawings unless he could have about twelve months for their proper 
thought and preparation. To this condition the Worcester college 
committee declined to accede. Mr. Holiday is now preparing the 
further cartoons. 

Yours very faithfully, 

Lavbrs and Barraud. 

We have been requested to reprint the following interesting paper : 

''LiVBRPOOL Parish Church. — In consequence of a memorial nume- 
rously signed, a vestry meeting was held on the 14th of July, the Rector in 
the chair, to consider how the re-seating of S. Peter's parish church, now 
going 00, could be best effected, so as ' to secure the rights of the parish- 
ioners and promote the religious interests of all.' The following resolution 
was proposed by Mr. Clark : ' That, bearing in view the overwhelming 
excess of population as compared with the limited extent of church aceommo- 
dation^ this vestry declares that no seat or seats in S. Peter's parish church 
ought again to be allotted to any individual or individuals; but that in future 
the whole area ought to be free and unappropriated to all parishioners, without 
respect of persons.' It was contended that the fundamental right of every 
parishioner was the free and undisputed access to public worship in his own 
parish church, the purpose of the existence of which church was that there 
should everywhere be the free means to every man to have the benefit of all 
the offices of religion. It was this right which it was desired to secure, and 
which was threatened to be violated by the allotment of a considerable space 
for the private occupation of a few private individuals. The parish now con- 
tains 280,000 parishioners, and it was urged, that on no principle of equity 
should you give to a part what belonged to the whole body. If allotments 
were insisted on, no law justified such beyond the period of a particular ser- 
vice. Church-rates, too, could not be defended in a parish, the greater part 
of whose church was treated as private property. Public rates implied public 
rights, and public church-rates impliea a church as clear of obstructions, as 
incontestably free, as a public highway. The second object to be attained 
was the promoting of the reUgious interests of all the parishioners. This 
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oould only be obtained by popularising the lervices, makinff the people «v% 
come, and removing all canaes of offence, such as class distinction and re- 
servation of seats. To say, yon may not go here, or you may not go thci , 
to turn a worshipper out oi a seat, or to let him feel that he has been the 
means of turning another out ; to let the labouring classes feel they are wor- 
shipping on sufferance, or under a sense of degradation — this was the way to 
discourage their attendance. Out of the thirty-two churches in the parish of 
Liverpool, very few were open to the people's use ; and, the district churches 
being closed to the masses, it was very important that the mother parish 
church should be available to them. After an interesting discussion of the 
question of how far free and open parish churches succeeded in bringing the 
whole people together to worship, Mr. Groves proposed as an amendment, 
' That, m the assignment of seats to such inhabitants as are regiilar attend- 
ants at church, the churchwardens be requested to restrict as little as pos- 
sible the general right of the parishioners to the use of the parish church,' 
which was carried by a small majority." 

The Surrey Archseological Society held a general meeting on Thurs- 
day, July 7, at Sutton Place, Mr. George Cubitt, M.P., in the chair. 
Ockham church and Newark abbey were visited. The council re- 
ported that the Society was now out of debt, and that the concluding 
part of the second volume of the Transactions of the Society was ready 
for distribution. 

We understand that Mr. Burges has consented to read a paper on 
Chnrch Architecture at the approaching Church Congress to be held 
at Bristol. 

Mr. Street has designed a beautiful metal-cresting, to be executed 
by Messrs. Hardman^ for the low stone chancel-screen of S. Andrew's, 
Wells Street. 

The " Neptune Fountain" in the Maricet-place, Durham, has been 
restored by Mr. E. R. Robson. The bronze figure is raised on a 
somewhat massive octagonal basement, of two stages ; the lower part 
having four sides only, with pedimental-headed canopies over the 
•pouts of the fountain. Sculpture, both of figures and of heraldic 
bearings, is introduced; and four ornamental gas-lamp posts, rising 
from stone bases, complete the design. 

In Lowther church, Westmoreland, a mural tablet, designed by Mr. 
Penrose, has recently been placed; which, though of Renaissance 
style, shows some not unsuccessful attempts at constructional colour. 

We have to thank the Rev. Dr. Grossman, of Grimma, near Leipzig, 
in Saxony, for a very courteous communication. He informs us that 
ecclesiological studies are being pursued with much interest in his part 
of Germany, and mentions an exhibition of works of ecclesiastical art 
and industry which was held last year in Hohenstein, in Saxony. Of 
this we should be glad to receive a detailed account from our respected 
correspondent. Dr, Grossman speaks also of a revival of ecclesiastical 
music. 

A letter from " J. C. J." on organ-building, in continuation of tiie 
discussion on that subject, is unavoidably postponed. 

In Dr. Rock's letter in our last number for '* Elyzabethe of EJy 
Place" read •' Elyzabethe Ffettplaee/' 
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PAINTED GLASS IN CONNECTION WITH ARCHITECTURE. 

The following paper on the above subject was read by the Rev. G; 
A. Poole, at the Northamptonshire Architectaral Society's Meeting, at 
Wellingborough, in June last. 

In announcing to you the > subject of my paper, " Painted Glass in 
Connection with Architecture," I have to add that by far the larger 
portion of it formed part of a lecture, on the same subject, delivered a 
few days ago at the South Kensington Museum. I do not think that 
jou can accuse me of having generally carried the first fruits of my la- 
bours (be they worth little or much) to other places, and giving only a 
rithauffh of their result to this society, so that I trust you will excuse 
me this time, if there is anything blameable in such a course. I have, 
moreover, to plead the suggestion of our secretary, without which in- 
deed I should not have done it, but which I hope will be my sufficient 
apology. Perhaps however the paper itself may need an apology, and 
that of course the influence of the secretary will not afford, and I must 
take all the censure to myself which it may call forth. It may be 
said, and truly, 'that I am wearing the subject threadbare — that three 
papers on the same subject, and from the same person at slight inter- 
vals, are intolerable. To all this I can only plead that I am really in 
earnest on the subject, and that I think it requires to be pressed very 
forcibly on the attention of the public. Indeed, it will be obvious to 
you that an attempt to carry the day against a great evil in a practical 
matter, is a very (Afferent thing from the conveying of any specific in- 
formation on a subject merely of curious research. That the one once 
said, may be left to be received or not, and to be forgotten or not, as 
people will ; while the other must be pressed everywhere and always 
on their attention, and enforced again and again, only more earnestly at 
each reiteration. I do not suppose that Peter the Hermit, or Father 
Mathew, was very solicitous not to say the same thing at two different 
places, or even on occasion to avoid saying one thing twice at the 
same place. 

▼0(<. XXV. L L 
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Besides, although it may require to be exhibited in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form, it is clear that the same thing has to be presented to the 
patrons of art and to art workers ; to a society such as this, and to an 
audience such as that for which the South Kensington Lectures were 
instituted. 

To stimulate the art worker to better methods is of course the ulti- 
mate object of all I say, but perhaps he is more likely to be stimulated 
effectively through the judgment and consequent conduct of the pub« 
lie, than by any direct address to himself. So, then, if I can make 
you feel, and avow your feeling of that which I know is at least par- 
tially admitted even by the painters in glass themselves, I shall do 
more to gain my end than if I laboured to force conclusions upon 
them against the grain of immediate self-interest. 

But perhaps you will ask me for some proofs that the painters in 
glass do in some degree admit (and if in some degree they admit it, 
we may be sure that they /eel it in a still greater) their present defi- 
ciencies. Of course I cannot mention names, but I need not hesitate 
to declare that, in the only instances in which I have been actually en 
rapport either with makers of coloured glass or of painters in glass, I 
have found them obviously aware of the defects which I have pointed 
but, and though perhaps, as might be expected, with a somewhat 
apologetic manner, equally anxious to see them remedied. The root 
of the abuse was stated to me by a painter in glass as one which 
stirred his own indignation quite as much as it can stir yours or mine 
— that glass painting is a irade^ and not an art; and the enormoos 
orders which the trade is now, and has for a long while been, receiv- 
ing, sufficiently accounts for the slowness on their part to elevate 
their business to a higher rank. I suppose they feel pretty mudi on 
the subject as some statesman does who is making political capital of 
his influence in the Commons, when his rivals suggest that he should 
be *^ pitchforked'^ into the House of Lords. 

At present, to all appearance, the art worker has some right to 
argue that the demand for his glass proves that it ** gives satisfaction,*' 
to use a trade expression. But I believe he will find this ground of 
self-gratulation soon slipping from under his feet. I thu^ t^t a no- 
tion is gainiz^ ground that all that has yet been done in this way, 
and all that is a-doing, will be regretted before long ; and that, as we 
are now destroying without remorse the costly galleries, sounding- 
boardsy high pews^and other churchwardens* work of the laat century, 
(all, remember, most admirable in intention,) we shall shortly set to 
work to destroy the painted windows of the present day. You will 
say that this is not very complimentary — yet there is a senao in which 
it is not unfriendly — to the trade. Tindal thanked the bishops for 
buying up and burning the copies of his first translatioa of the Bible; 
but then he knew that he could supply their place with a better article. 
Is this our case ? With what confidence do we look to our power to 
produce better windows when the present are condemned ? If there 
had been no Wedgwood, we must still have uaed the atrocious pots 
and pans of the last generation^ because, good or bad, pots and pans 
we must have ; but painted windows are in no way essential to onr 
happiness or well being,-»the demand must be kept up by a degree 
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of merit sofficiant to arrest oTen the caprice of each succeeding 
ge&etatioii. 

Although I shall altogether ayoid archaeological questions, yet, in 
ordtr to estimate the hold of glass painting on the popular mind, I 
must show, what indeed wiU scarcely be denied, that the great favour 
which painted glass has found of late years has been due to adventi- 
tious circumstances. Its use was brought in on a full tide of Medi* 
savalism, together with Gothic architecture and other sister arts ; and 
it has followed Gothic architecture, I fear it must be confessed* with 
lame and lagging steps. 

It was pamiully evident from the first, that the effect of our new 
flaring saints^— in large dabs of red and green and blue and yellow- 
was not to be compared with that of an old window, even of the most 
meagre pretensions ; and, unhappily, the first step that was made to 
obtain better results was a bad step, for it vras a step not of true, but 
of bastard Medievalism. An attempt was made to miitate the effects 
of ag»— the dirty footprints of old l^o, and the ugly strokes of his 
aeythe, without the slightest reference to the stuff on which he had 
operated. Surface smearings of enamel, or even of dirty varnish 
rubbed on after the glass was executed, were made to imitate the stains 
upon old glass ; and even the ** pin-holes" of incipient decay were 
imitated with brown dots and blots. I suppose that, except in cases 
of conscious imposition, as with manufactures of new-old furniture and 
coins and paintings and jaw-bones, (where the process is carried to its 
legitimate or illegitimate extent,) no such attempt was ever made, be- 
lore or since, to mock the effects of age and decay, as if it was 
nothing but a process of disintegration that gave -jbeauty to an- 
tique art. 

But let us lay the burden on the right back. It is not the painter 
so much as the glass itself that is in fisiult ; and if these antiquations 
have failed to cover the defects of the glass, they have failed because 
it was impossible that they should succeed. The mistake of the 
painter was to expend his time and ingenuity on what he ought to 
have known would never repay him. I venture to say, that if the 
glazier who put up the gorgeous windows of King's College Chapel 
had had our modem glass to work with, his labour, together with all 
the subsequent effects of time and decay, would have utterly failed to 
produce any tolerable effect. The excellence of old windows is due to 
the glass, to tiie very substance of the glass itself, as it came under 
the painter's hands, or rather as it came out of the kiln in which he him- 
self had set it : for no doubt in old times the glass was made not merely 
in the same workshop, but by the very same person who afterwardls 
painted it ; and I doubt whether we shall make much progress in the 
tight direction until this is at least sometimes the case again. At all 
events we shall look most hopefully for help to those establishments 
where both ptocesses are carried on under the same general manage- 
ment, though not of course by the same hands ; where the maker can 
take counsel with the painter of the glass, and (which is more impor- 
taat atill) where the prosperity of the whole concern depends on the 
•access of both departments. 

Bat if the &ult be jn the glass itself, is it in its colour — whether 
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parity, or brilliancy, or intensity— *or' is it in the tone of the glass? 
I shall make yery little way with the rest of my argument if I do not 
carry you with me in my answer to this question, — ^That the fatal de- 
fect is in the tone, and not in the colour. I am quite aware that the 
general voice is against me ; but so much the more must I insist on 
Uie truth of this assertion. The general yoice is, "The old glass is 
so much richer, so much deeper in colour." I deny this entirely. I say 
that our modem colours are generally far more brilliant, and are often 
and easily attained of a much more intense hue than was common 
with old glass. And, paradoxical though it may seem, I say eo much 
the worse. The aim at producing effect by brilliant and deep colours 
has been absolutely injurious, — fatal. It has filled our windows with 
patches of raw colour, of painful brightness and intensity. It is not 
tit all uncommon to see a single piece of blue in a modem window, 
sufficiently fierce in colour to kill the whole painting, if it were ever 
so good ; and where, in old glass, we should probably find a light 
bluish gray. So again with darkness of colour : we have reds, purples, 
and blues, almost black with the abundance of colouring matter. 
Such depth and darkness may, I admit, be sometimes found in old 
glass, but not as a rule to the same extent as in modem. The depth 
of old glass is far more depth of tone than depth of colour, and that 
depth of tone is as much due, in the blues and rubies, to the texture 
of the glass, as distinguished from its colouring matter, as it is in the 
whites and grays. 

As for positive colour, it would be a great step to reverse the pro- 
cess, which for a while at least was aimed at, and to pitch all the 
colours and their gradations in a very much lower key, relying on the 
texture of the glass to give that atmospheric effect which alone is 
worthy to be called depth and richness. 

The superiority of the old glass is then in tone, not in colour. Bat 
tone, though readily distinguished from colour, may be the result of 
some cunning blending of colours ; as it is, for instance, in a water- 
colour drawing on smooth white paper ; but it may also be due in the 
drawing to the texture and first tint of the paper, and in glass to the 
texture of the material itself. And this is, in fact, the case with the 
tone of old glass. It is due to the texture of the glass, quite distinct 
from its colour. And what is it in the texture which has this magical 
effect ? This question will be best answered by stating what are the 
causes of this peculiarity or texture, and these are, to speak broadly, 
original imperfect vitrification^ and subsequent devitrification. From 
these causes results that imperfect transparency, and also that opalesque 
iridescence, which we now see in old glass, and which we long to see 
restored. 

How imperfect vitrification makes glass less transparent is too ob- 
vious to be explained ; but how it renders it opalesque and iridescent 
is another question. Where there is imperfect and unequal fasion, 
the light is transmitted through several planes of unequally refracting 
power, and is of course at every change of substance which it en- 
counters partially decomposed. It passes, in fact, through a succes- 
sion of prisms ; and the result is analogous to that of the greater 
thickness of atmosphere, and its greater inequalities through which 
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the rays of the sun hare to make their way in the morning and even- 
ing, to which we owe the beauty of our dawn and sunset. 

Again, it is too obvious to need explanation how the effects of time 
diminish the transparency of glass, and why in certain cases they ren- 
der it altogether opaque. But how glass becomes opalesque and 
iridescent in the course of ages, is another question. The reason is 
that the surface becomes laminated in the process of decay. Professor 
Henslow, in describing certain glass vessels discovered in ancient Ro- 
man tumuli, says :— ** The manner in which the glass disintegrates is 
by peeling off in small filmy scales, thinner than the finest gold leaf, 
or even than a soap-bubble, and a puff of the breath scatters them 
through the air in innumerable spangles, glittering with the colours of 
the rainbow."^ This process was of course hastened in the case 
described by the Professor, by the influences to which the glass was 
subjected; but it is going on slowly wherever disintegration has com- 
menced on the surface of the glass. 

Now you will observe that neither the imperfect vitrification nor 
this peci^ar disintegration can be said to have been produced by old 
glass-painters consciously and intentionally. Against the first, I 
doubt not that they struggled, for it was an obvious imperfection in 
their glass, simply as glass ; and as for the iridescence of decay, they 
scarcely saw it yet in any remarkable degree, for it is a very slow pro- 
cess, and, besides, to produce it was beyond their power. 

We have, therefore, no indication of any scientific or artistic process 
by which the excellence of the old glass was, in fact, attained. But 
are we directed to the means by which it ought now to be sought ? 
Ought we to resort to imperfect vitrification ? ought we, if possible, to 
hasten the process of decay to gain our own ends ? I think not, for 
these reasons, — Imperfect vitrification must diminish the durability of 
the glass; and, besides, although it gives one very valuable result, it 
is destructiye of a chief characteristic of glass, its translucency. If, 
therefore, we use this means with our glass, we ought to do it with 
eyes open to the consequences, and on a fair balance of losses and 
gains. If, however, no other course were open to us, but either to re- 
tain our present miserable material, or to revert to imperfectly vitrified 
glass, I think there can be no doubt which we ought to choose. 

As for the devitrification due to age, even supposing that it could 
be produced by artificial means, it would be wrong to employ it. It 
must be wrong on every account, to anticipate decay and to hasten its 
progress. All the highest instincts of our nature rebel against the 
process of decay and dissolution in ourselves and in our productions 
and belongings, in all that we are, and all that we have, and all that 
we value. But surely we shall none of us admit that the fact that old 
glass owes part of its beauty to age, is a sufiicient apology for not 
seeking some way of producing the same beauties, or greater, in our 
modem windows. To attempt to make old glass would be absurd ; 
but to apply all the resources of art, and to call in the assistance of all 
science, to the production of a material as good as the old, and better, 
is a very different thing. 

^ Professor Henslow's account of Roman Antiquities found at Ringham, near 
Bury S. Edmund's. 
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Let nahaTie, if potfiibte, (and what is not possibk?) — ^let as hsTt 
glass that shall combine aU the good qualities which the old has ac* 
quired by age with those which age must always diminish and gra- 
dually destroy. It does not much matter whether we call this imita* 
tion or not. I should rather call it emulation ; but, any way, we set a 
pattern before us, and are not content till^ by some means or other, we 
have .done as well. How is the same principle carried out in painting ? 
No student copies the actual stains and cracks, and injuries of any 
kind on the £ace of an ancient canras ; but he does copy as it is-^in 
its more beautiful state — a painting rendered more exquisite by age : 
be- riling rat, and in a degree attains, the incommunicable results of 
antiquity : he feels after them at least, and in proportion to the mea- 
sure of his own genius he grasps them : he works tip to the exalted 
pattern till one may say his own palette has the elements of a tone 
upon .it which represents the beauties of age without its deformity, 
its ripeness without its wrinkles, and which is thenceforth infused into 
every work he executes. This is the benefit which an individual 
artist, or a school of art, acquires from the study of old masters. 
' When, therefore, the glass<»painter teUs me that his window is not, 
in respect of tone, as. good as the old, simply because it is new, I feel 
entitled to ask, has any effort been made to tone the glass as well as 
age can tone it, though by a different process ? Antiqoation, I sup« 
pose, we have all learned to despise ; but has a mellow tone running 
through all the colours, the whites and the grays especially, over been 
attempted in the making of the glass ? Ajad, if not, why not ? As 
for any toning on the surface.it is. not within the reach of art ; nor is 
it attempted, except by, means which either defeat the end. or stand 
as a confession of an intolerable defect. Of attempts to tone with 
brown enamel I shall speak by-and«by ; and to use a snrfSu^ vamisk 
which is only asked to do the work of age till it is itself destroyed is, 
it seems to me, an unworthy device, and a confession of impotenoob 
The required effect must be due to the inherent qualities of fine glass 
itself; and if glass-painting were less of a trade and more of an art — 
I mean of a fine artr^--or if, being a tcade, it were felt it could hold its 
own only by mastering this difficulty, pot-metal would not long eon* 
tinue in its present raw state. 

I venture to think that there are analogous cases in otiier .arts and 
sciences to encourage and even to direct our energies. The very 
words, *' crystallization of iron," are full of suggestions, especially if 
taken in connection with '^malleable glass," whic^ may stand. for their 
coirelative and opposite. What diloence is there between crude 
iron, oast iron, so& steel, and soft iron, except in the intimate condi- 
tion of their several particles i and yet all these are produced out of 
the same lump by the one process of Bessemer, in its several stages. 
The elder Brunei gave te tinfoil a beautiful prismatic colouring by 
means of heat i^pplied to it when dosely pressed between metal plates, 
producing just what we want in glas8«*-«a crystallization throughout 
the substance, resulting in iridescent hues. The lead in flint glass 
may be revived through the substance of the glass in globules by a 
certain application of heat; which is at least suggestive of internal 
changes of texture. In short, the more one studies the history of .the 
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of science to the nukUrid of art and of art proceeeee^ the 
more one becomes persuaded that every dream will some day be 
realised, escept the one dream which has led to the realization of 
so many dreams — ^the alchemist's dream of the transmutation of 
metals. 

I am tempted to suggest one or two processes, though I am aware 
how imperfect my practical knowledge must be. But, taking this fact 
only as a basis — tlutt different kinds of glass are fusible at different 
degrees of heat— why might not a glass yery difficult of fusion be 
pounded, and submitted to the kiln, together with the materials of a 
glass yery easily fused ? It seems to me that this must produce a 
granulated and translucent texture. If this were possible, an addi« 
tional effect might be giyen by the pounded glass being a shade lightec 
or darker than the other, which would give the atmospheric effsct of 
stippling with transparent colour. 

Another process by which I should certainly, if I had the means, 
attempt to giye a granulated texture to glass, would be to place it 
in sheets, stUl only partially cooled, between plates of metal, and then 
to pass an electric shock from one metallic pkte to the other, through 
the glass. Of course, I am aware that glass is a non-conductor of 
electricity ; but, just for that yery reason^ a shock sufficiently seyere 
to find its way from plate to plate through the glass might so far dis-, 
integrate its texture as to produce the effect of an internal crystalli- 
sation. 

Or supposing, which, however, I am yery loth to belieye, that we 
shall be driven back to some method of producing an effect by a change 
on the sur&ee only, then I would ask the glassmaker to study atten? 
tively the appearance of a leaf of the common ice«plant, and to devise 
some method of producing just such a sur&ce. If both aides of the 
glass were of this texture I cannot help thinking that a great part of 
the desired effect would be attained ; and yet more effectually if, by 
a process of coating, the two sides were of glass of different degrees 
of refractive power. 

I throw out my questions, not carelessly, I assure you, however 
unpractical they may seem. I shall be content if they are but sugges'* 
tive. Nay, I shall be content if they do but serve to. show what I 
want, though they may fail to lead in any way to the satisfitction of 
this want. But to revert to the change of the surface only of the 
glass, to which I just now alluded. This, though it has already done 
more, I think, than any other attempt at toning windows, cannot be 
accepted as final, or on the whole desirable, and that, for this reason 
among others, that it must certainly very much interfere with the use 
of the pencil. But, any way, do what else we will, do not let us look 
for tone in the application of enamel to the surface, or even in the in-> 
troduction of colours into the glass. Oolour it is that we want ; but 
it is prismatio, not fixed colour ; colour that we have divers means of 
producing in other cases, and why not here? — the oolour which paints 
the soap bubble, the colour which tinges the aurface of steel marked 
with infinitely small lines, cut at infinitesimal distances ; the colour 
which it has been a triumph of art to avoid in achromatic glasses. 
Colouring matter there is aone here, and yet there is no such colour, or 
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rather colouring matter, there is, namely, the yery light itself diaaoWed, 
and held in solution, and therefore there is no such colour. Just so 
the dew-drops which sparkle many-coloured on the grass, are still the 
same pure, white, Uropid glohules, though all the tints of the rainbow 
are dancing within and around them. 

Let us only catch the rays of light, and bend them to our purpose, 
and all colours will be toned by this one influence, each in its way and 
degree — the gray or white slass first and most, and all the rest in 
company and harmony with it. So the light of heaven will be our 
chief ally, instead of being now our greatest difficulty. Eyery fresh 
sunbeam as it comes will dissolve itself in our glass, and diffuse itself 
through its substance, and thus, carrying through it a new influence, 
like another and a fairer picture overlying the work of the craftsman, 
will leave it another, yet the same, neither dimmed nor decayed, but 
glorified. 

At present I have spoken of the painted window without reference 
to anything with which it is necessarily associated. But now let us 
see whether we do not really need some change in our glass for the 
sake of our buildings. We have adopted pretty generally the geo- 
metrical style of Gothic architecture, in which the windows are neither 
very large nor .very numerous. We want, therefore, the most lustrous 
glass we can have ; and if with rather less colour than usual so much 
the better. Indeed, it is simply a matter of fact, that there is often a 
want of light in modem churches even though there is no painted 
glass at ail. It is true that a *' dim religious light" is affected by 
some persons, and they, perhaps, of the most cultivated tastes : but a 
healthy robust eye desires a great deal of diffused light, though it 
turns away with the instinct of self-preservation from a direct trans- 
mitted light ; and in the matter of churches and other public buildings 
we ought certainly to consult the profit, and to some extent even the 
taste, of the many rather than of the few. 

Again, the architect will be thankful for such a change in our glass, 
for the influence that it will have on the effect of his interiors. How 
is it possible really to appreciate the forms by which we are surrounded, 
if our eyes are tortured by the glare and gaudy unsubdued colour of 
our transparent and unmitigated coloured windows? We want a 
diffused mellow glow, not streams of stained sunlight. We want 

'< The soft ndianoe and ooUatenl ligbt/' 

to act like a healing collyrium on the eye tired with the glare of day, 
and yet not prepared at once for a low degree of illumination. 

And when we call in the sculptor, and the artist also, to our consul- 
tation, we find the case only strengthened more and more. The cold 
severe forms and tone of sculpture require, if anything can, a healthy 
eye to appreciate them aright ; and certainly no eye can be in a healthy 
state which has looked consciously or unconsciously for a few seconds 
on a modem painted window. Only try it. I suppose all eyes are 
not equally sensitive, but some of you at least, if you will shut your 
eyes after looking for half a minute at such a window, will see it re- 
peated again in its subjective or complementary colours, indicating^ 
the violent effect which it has prodaced on your optic nerve. You 
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will not experience the same on looking- at an old window, or at least 
not till after a much longer and more intense gaze. You would not 
find it in such glass as I have proposed. Whicb^ then, will best pre- 
pare the eye to appreciate the beauties of a marble statue ? 

And, if possible, still more with the painter. His time, indeed, is 
hardly yet come, but come it soon will, to decorate our churches, as 
he has already decorated some of our greater public buildings, with 
mural painting ; but when he does this how shall he possibly contend 
against two effects of our raw unmitigated windows ; — the most direct 
effect being the actual projection of flaring colours upon his picture ; 
the other and more indirect, but not less cruel, his utter inability to 
compete with the brilliance of actual light and the obtrusiveness of un- 
modified colour with which he is brought into forced rivalry ? Either 
he must give up the contest in utter despair, or he must sacrifice what 
he knows to be real art, that lie may outstare and outflare the vitreous 
saints that are set over against him. If it were the merits of the 
windows that thus placed his art at a disadvantage it would be all 
right enough : the most beautiful ought to receive the greatest atten- 
tion, and the truest homage ; but unfortunately it i» the faults and 
defects of the window that outrage the beauties of the painting. 

To bring the question to actual proof, let us suppose, not a great 
minster, — that is hardly a practical question as matters now stand,— 
but a really good church of a fair size, and of such costliness of design 
as may truly represent wealth and devotion combined. Let it have 
its high roof with open timbers (a matter immensely important to the 
windows on account of the depth of shadow which it ensures) ; let it 
have its carved pulpit and other furniture, its alabaster font, its altar 
clothed with fair needlework ; let its walls be painted, — how shall I 
say ? — as Ary Scheffer might have painted them. And now let me 
ask whether the glare of pictures in the windows, as they are now 
treated, would harmonise with any part of these ? whether it would 
not actually kill the most refined of all — the mural paintings? I 
doubt, indeed (though it is difficult to say how far complaisance may 
go,) whether an artist of already recognised power, with real self- 
respect, and a proper value for his art, would accept a commission to 
paint the walls of a church which should be lighted with modem pic- 
ture windows. How would it be possible for him to paint up to the 
surrounding glare, or to adapt the colours to the light which would be 
thrown on it ? With what patience would he see a dab of green cast 
upon the fair forehead of the child whom our Sayioitb blesses ; or a 
crimson brand upon the stedfast face of the mother of Augustine ? 
Fancy Turner — who studied the effect of the surrounding colours on 
his own canvass so much as to paint almost the whole of a picture on 
the varnishing day — fancy him leaving a picture opposite a window to 
be painted by-and-by ! 

True, indeed, these distracting accidents would scarcely be of serious 
consequence to the painter, if the glass were of that texture which I 
have endeavoured to describe ; but then the glass-painter, if he at- 
tempted a picture, would be almost equally at fault. No longer able 
to destroy, neither would he be able to emulate the work of the artist ; 
for glass is still glass, and can never, as the ground for a picture, equal 
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the widl on wMeh it throwt its light. Surely it ie the' tnie wisdom 
of both parties to eonsult the peculiar aptitudes of their respeotife 
processes, and to work in harmony and mntnal eubjectiott. That the 
glaader's art should be the principal, and the painter's the ancillary, I 
suppose to be inconceivable : so, if both cannot paint pictures to their 
mutual advantage, there can be no doubt whidi must needs give place. 

GKven a church, therefore^ decorated to the utmost, what should 
we desire but windows, to the aisles and clerestorf at least, of the 
most perfect patterns in grisaille and colour that could be invented 
and executed } Such as would neither provoke comparison with pie-' 
tures nor destroy them, but would most indisputably hold their owft 
proper place, and challenge their own appropriate praise. For tiie 
great east window, and for the tower window, I would say, let the 
glass-painter do the best he can to vindicate as high a place as possiUe 
for his art. They each of them terminate a vista ; and, seen as they 
are from a distance (which, you will observe, the side windows never 
are,) the very power of transmitted light and of colour heightened by 
the direct rays of the sun, which are fatal to true arttstie refinementy 
will ensure them a distinctness and vigour suited to their position. 

But even here direct oonpetitioa with moral painting should be 
avoided. How is it possible in the design to overcome the disadvan- 
tage of a plane divided by muHions and transomes, and of transpaient 
lights and opaque shadows in the egeeuHon ? Here, then, let us woric, 
not timidly, but advisedly ; with figures designed sfter the method (I 
mean so far as their adaprtation to their purpose and place is con* 
eemed) of the advanced Decorated style. I do not mean<-*-do not 
draw better, and paint better, and do everything better, if yom oam ; 
but, at letut ob wellj adapt the style and suliject to the space it has to 
fill, and the purpose it has to serve. And now, if you will, paint in 
gems ; now let the very ground be strewed with rubies, and sa^iphires, 
and topazes ; now let every leaf be an emeraki, end every flower a 
blazing star ; let the first figure of all be dotiied with the sun, md 
those on either hand be bright with all the brightness of heaven. If 
the glass be really what it ought to be, you will want no smearing 
with varnish, no smudging with enamel to tone down and harmonise 
the whole and every part ; colour will not kill colour ; no, not though 
you set blue between green and purple, or yellow between green and 
orange ; which, by the way, is the very plcu» which they occupy in 
the peacock's neck, and in the ndnbow. Remember what I said before, 
and I say again : it is no figure, but an absolute literal £fiust, — every 
piece of glass that you use will he a solution (^ sunbeams. 

Ton will say, ** He is dreaming I" Be it so. I only wish some one 
else would dream. I wish the painters of glase and the makers of 
glass, but especiafly the latter, would ^bream too. Bet alas I they will 
not dream aueh dreams at present. It is an old story that dreams that 
are worth dreaming come to (hose to whom the realitiee of life are 
less cheering ; and so, dreams oigkriee to heredkeed with effort eome 
not to a glass-painter of enormous orders, and acres of glass supplied 
and to be supplied ; but they must eome of spare purses, and perhaps 
an emptj stomach. And yet there is a dream^ too, that might come 
of repletiesi, but it would net be so pleasant; for it would t^ of fi« 
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▼aky, and of another sveoeBs which may eclipse his own. He might 
dream that he saw some patient, laborious, half-inspired, half-starved 
Bernard Palissy, aiming earnestly and toilfally to realise in fact what 
fae had already realised in &ncy,*— a glass better than any of to-day, or 
of any age that is past. He might dream diat he saw such an one 
•nrrounded by his retorts, his sooty face reddened with the glare of 
the furnace, tiie refuse of his unsuccessful experiments thrown behind 
bim, and in his hand, just ready to be cast into the crucible, some- 
thing,— but he will not say what,— that is his secret, and he who 
would know it must find it out as he has found it out ; but in the 
dream he is successful this time, and joy and triumph beam in his 
eyes, and there is no more grime upon his Ibrehead, and he who first 
laboured in contempt and penury is on his way to lungs' palaces. 



PAINTED GLASS IN GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 

{Concluded from p. 202.) 

Wb have still to describe the windows of the Lady Chapel, the Chap- 
ter-house and Crypts. The first of these only is filled with Munich 
g^ass, from the same fabric as the windows which have been before 
noticed ; the others exhibit specimens of several artists. 

The Lady CSiapel at Glasgow, like that in a few English cathedrals, 
extends al<mg the whole width of the choir and its airies ; but is very 
narrow in its dimensions from east to west, being in fact more like a 
procestion path than a chapel. This now forms an eastern prolongs* 
tion of the choir. The window space connsts of three double lancets 
between two single lancets in the east wall, and two double lancets in 
the south wall ; the corresponding space in the north wall being occu- 
pied by the entrance to the Chapter^house. 

The twelve Icmcet lights to be filled naturally suggested the twelve 
Apostles ; and here accordingly they are figured, of course without 
the nimbus, and without the distinctive title of Saint, which we hoped 
that even the presbyterians would not grudge to ^ose who are so 
designated in the Bible itself. 

In the treatment of these figures a consideration came in, which 
we will venture to say is quite without parallel in the history of 
painted glass. In order to avoid the suspicion of caricaturing the 
suggestion of Mr. Wilson, we quote the very words of his letter to 
the committee of subscribers, on Uiis sulgeot. *' In the Lady Chapel, 
which is now merely an empty space beyond the church, a graver 
style of eolour, and a simple style of ornament is requisite, both as a 
means of giving brilliancy to the windows of the church, and because 
the lancets at the east end are opposite to the eyes of the greater 
part of the congregation, as they knok towards the minister, and there* 
fore for their comfort should be quiet and cool in colour." 

How far the first object of " giving brilliancy*' to the other windows 
has euoceeded has been abready made apparent. It is a aatisiutioa 
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to find that the second has been attained so perfectly that we can 
undertake to state positively that the eyes of the most attentiTe member 
of the congregation have suffered no detriment from the glass of the 
windows of the Lady Chapel. The quietness and coolness have been 
secured by the following process. The lancets are about 13 feet high 
and 2 feet wide. The figures, which are as correct in drawing and 
as weak in design as in the rest of the church, stand on a diapered 
chocolate- coloured ground, with green knots at the angles of the 
lozenge-shaped diaper. Anything more sombre cannot well be ima- 
gined ; but among all the figures '' James Minor Apostle'* struck us 
as the chef cTosuvre of imbecility, more like a young girl with her arm 
in a sling, than the stem maintainer of the doctrine of justification by 
works, whose emblem of the fuller's club suggests a very difibrent 
idea — far more in accordance with what we know of hie character 
fi-om history and his epistle — from this effeminate and delicate picture, 
which reminds us more of the common type of the Evangelist S. John. 
But conventionality appears to have been a bug-bear to the designers 
of these windows, which was to be avoided even to the sacrifice of 
historical propriety. 

In taking leave then of the Munich glass, we can only again express 
our sincere regret at the decision arrived at by the committee after 
the most mature deliberation, and an earnest hope that the experiment 
made on such a large scale in that noble building — anything but a 
corpus vile — will effectually prevent the adoption of this style for any 
of our own cathedrals. We are aware that the estimate formed of 
the glass under review by some whose judgment is entitled to great 
consideration, and, what is more to the point, whose position enables 
them to exercise great influence in some of our national buildings^ 
ecclesiastical and civil, differs widely from that which we have ven- 
tured to express : and we are therefore the more glad to be fortified 
in our own opinion by that of an eminent professional friend, formed 
quite independently of our own, who, as it happened, visited Glasgow 
a few months before us in 1862. As a set off against what we have 
just stated, it is a consolation to know, that we have in this language 
a guarantee that the influence of a very distinguished architect of 
the day will be exerted to prevent the introduction of such glass as 
this into any of the buildings in which he is interested. 

^' These are pretty pictures, such as would be used in illustrating a 
Bible or Prayer Book by one of the popular London publishers. The 
drawing pretty enough ; but no dignity ; a soft, weak sentiment per« 
vades the whole. Indeed its character may be summed up in one 
word, ^rnild.' The heads softly and delicately finished, but without 
force->quite a child's picture-book. After this there is nothing to be 
said excepting in reprobation. The decorative work is tiwtply eon^ 
temptible ; without knowledge, taste, or feeling : the merest trash 
conceivable, and without the smallest reference to the character of 
the building. Perhaps, however, this is a good thing ; as had any 
attempt been made at this, the ignorance of the * artist' would only 
have made the result still more contemptible. The whole may be 
described as pretty fairly drawn child's pictures, set in the most trashy 
pretence at Gothic ornamental work. The saving clause of the whole 
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is its mildnsssy which leads one to condone its faults by rendering 
them -^comparatively inoffensive. Weakness pervades even the best 
parts. 

'* With all their faults, the windows greatly interest the people, and 
do mach good : possibly more than if executed in a severer style.'* 

This last saving clause is the only part of the summary in which 
we do not entirely concur. No doubt it is a great matter that 
the language of the painted windows should be, in a certain sense, 
** in the vulgar tongue," or at least *' to be understanded of the 
people :" but then, unless it serves also to elevate the taste, to in« 
spire reverence and to kindle devotion, it fails in all that Christian 
decorative art ought to aim at. We cannot imagine that the windows 
of Glasgow Cathedral can subserve any of these ends. On the con- 
trary, we fear that the only reason why this glass is in a sense 
popular, is this ; that the artist has contrived to lower himself and 
his subjects to the level of the presbyterian mind ; and in his care not 
to offend the popular prejudices, has done his utmost to stereotype 
them in this collection of Bible illustrations. This is, we do thmk, 
somewhat hard on the Scottish or English churchmen who have con* 
tribnted so largely to this national undertaking. 

A few words on the glass in the Chapter-house and Crypts must 
conclude this lengthy notice. And there is consolation to be found 
in the Chapter-house. Never was such drawing seen as that in the 
two specimen windows which had been put up there in 1862 ; one repre* 
senting King David playing on the harp, the other our Lokd blessing 
little children. The arms of the former figure, and the hands of the 
latter, are something more portentous in muscular developement than 
we ever remember to have seen in the most barbarous ages of art. 
The pictures are all out of drawing, and simply execrable. We for- 
bear to give the native artist's name ; but it is worth recording that 
the Edinburgh house that furnished these precious specimens felt 
deeply aggrieved at the preference given to a foreign fabric, and pub* 
lished a pamphlet in vindication of its claims to the honour of execut- 
ing this great undertaking. There is consolation in the consideration 
that, bad as the Munich glass is, the Scotch would have been incom-* 
parably worse. 

We come now to the crypt of the choir, on the south side of which 
some of the earliest and best specimens of the glass supplied to the 
cathedral are to be found, placed here tentatively as examples of the 
different schools, and in its measure as interesting as the nave of Ely 
Cathedral, as a museum of the restoration of the art of glass painting. 

Two of the earliest of these were executed from designs by Capron- 
nier of Brussels, and Hubner of the Royal Dresden Academy, the fatter 
being executed at the Meissen factory of Dresden glass. Both these 
were described and commented on by Mr. Charles Heath Wilson, 
in his letter so often quoted, with an intelligence and apprecia- 
tion which led us to anticipate better results in the design and 
execution of the great work than those which we have above recorded. 
In particular, the entire success which, according to his own showing, 
attended the plan which we once ventured to suggest to him, — of pro- 
curing designs from the most eminent artists of the day, to be executed 
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in the best fabrics of painted glass, — ^led us to hope that this method 
wonld be adopted throughout the building. 

Mr. Hubner's design of the Resurrection of our Lobd ia worthy of 
almost all the praise which, notwithstanding the offsnding cross and 
nimbus, Mr. Wilson lavishes iipoa it : and Oapronnier's, representing 
our LoBD walking on tba Sea wiih 8. Peter in the aot <^ sinking, 
*'LoBD, save me!" deeervee soasewhat higher commendation than he 
hae bestowed upon it, and is to our mind almost the best, if not quite 
the best, specimen of painted glass in all this vast collection. We 
speak donbtfuMy; in tribute to a beautifully executed figure of S. Catha- 
rine on the same side of the same crypt, in memory of James Camp- 
bell of Newton, in which the exquisite colours and elaborate finish 
of the painting, together with the gem-like brilliancy of the borders, 
recalled the memory of the best days of the Munieh fabric, such as it 
was when the Kiliidawn windows were execatad. 

These is another of Capronnier'a in the south (subterranean) tran- 
sept, representing 6. Panl in Metita, shaking off the viper into the 
file, not so satisfactory as that already noticed, and two more at the 
east end of the crypt of the choir by the same artist, both of conside- 
rable merit. 

A glance at two on the north side of the choir crypt, representing 
the foundation of the cathedral, was as much as we eould bear; while 
two more on the same 8ide--one of 8. Liidce, in memory of Robert 
Cowan, Surgeon ; the other of 8. John, in memory of Edward Irving 
— 'Seemed designed to demonstrate how bad painted glass can be. 
There last we believe were executed at Milan. 



MR. WHITB ON CHURCH RESTORATION. 

Tub following remarks are extracted from a paper on Newland Church. 
Qlottoeslershire, read before the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
In a late number we gave an engraving of Newland Church, as re- 
stored nndor Mr. White's care. In the present paper stress is laid on 
the difficulties which beset architects in their endeavoun to preserre 
the ancient character of buildings under restoration. After enlarging 
on the great pleasure and interest felt in snoh work by all arcfaiteets 
who love their profession, Mr. White turns to the other side of the 
pictore, for he says :-— 

** It has its puDful side. It is not all so bright as at first appears. 0ns 
has to lament the loss of many of the best features ; some through damp and 
deeav, others through wanton mutilation, and still more, perhaps, through 
leekless alteration; some through ignorant but painstaking attempt! at re- 
novation. One has to deplore the loss or destruction of me chsnoter* and 
even of the remains of ancient detail, by workmen chaxved aaain and agaia 
not to touch them. Workmen cannot comprehend the wne of a grey 
surfare ; or of an ancient moulding-profile left intact ; of that absenos of 
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preeirioii wldeh at timet imptfts a pteaiinff tone to the general effect Bat» 
even with moet careful rettoratioii in wow that is much decayedf aa in the 
caae of the east window before referred to, we have to deplore the neeessarv 
renewal of Testigta which eannot be replaced, and which, if merely reproducedi 
would have neither value nor intCKst. ImiMition of old work may be tole* 
rably ftuthftil, but it ia »e^ old woriit and it cannot be referred to as tttch? itia 
like the lifeless body 3 the spirit has taken ita flight, and has lefl bat the vi^gue 
semblance of what it once was. And if haply any life-like spiffii ts infused into 
the reproduction, it is not the spirit of the old, hot the spint of a new life ; and 
whether worse or better than the original, it bears the impress of the mind, not 
of the ancient architect, or of the ancient mason, but of the modem* Agaio, 
the dificulties attendant upon ftuthfhl restoration axe very great. Strong con- 
aervatism is, of course, the only true principle, and the only safe guide. A 
acmpnhias regard for idl that has gone befbre, in order that it may be handed 
down as intact as possible to ftiture generations, is the only spirit in which 
we may dare to approach oar aneestral heaftage. But herein ofwntimes con- 
sists one of the sreatest of the difficulties with which we faaive to oontend. 
It is often needful to sacrifice some portion, in order to a sale and permanent 
restoration of the remainder. To determine exactly what those portions 
ongbt to be — what to be retained or restored — what to be renewed or re* 
prmlueed — ^is often an anxious and difficult task. One ready way of snr* 
mounting the difficulty appears to be — ^to have no care for what has gone 
before, to disregard medinral remains, or to regard them only in the light of 
mere antiquarian lore, all very good in their way if they do not interfere with 
modern requirementa and use. But the responsibility of removing ancient 
landmarkai, or of breaking a single link in the history of our art it not so 
easily to be overcome. Whether we are eonacioua of its burden or no, the 
weight of responsibility still rests upon our shoulders, and the responsi- 
bility is one not merely of a Met alone' nature, as some appear to take for 
granted, but of active dehberation as to what is best to be done. For instance, 
to leave work in its old state, with the certainty that in a very few years it 
must come to renewal, and then at great disadvantage ; and that in the inte- 
rim a more substantial portion of the fabric must assuredly and irremediably 
Buffer to its final detriment rather than preservation ; to leave work, I say, in 
this state, may show greater soundness of motive and feeling, than of judg- 
ment and discretion. The doctrine of ' do something ' is sometimes shrunk 
from and repuitiated as though it opened the door to needless and red^less 
renovation. But I maintain, that the determination to look upon a question 
only from its safest side, and in its most favourable light, is not the way to 
leaa to the most successful results. We must look at all sides of a ques- 
tiOB ; without this, an unguarded advocacy of ultra-conservatism may, through 
ita obvious indefensibility, lead to the very evils which it seeks to avoid, and 
whieh it must be the eaniett endeavour of all to escape from. For the 
principle of strict and conacientious conservatism is the only basis lipon which 
to build any ^eory of chinch restoivtion. But a fteher question fbrcet 
itself upon our attention, and it must not be set aside as though it were a 
very plain and simple matter, upon which no doubt could exist, as has been 
many a time intimated. This question is, as to the mode of renovati(Hi of 
works, necessarily removed or decayed. How far an exact reproduction of 
wteit was supposed to be the original, or to be the original with several sub- 
sequent alterations; or how far the earlier or the later, the better or the 
won^ should be followed, when the marks of the one, or of the other, are more 
or less evident ; or, once more, to what extent necessary alterations o& or 
addkiona to, a building, should follow this or that portion of the original 
fabrie ; how far the style of either part should suggest the treatment, or how fkr 
it is safer to treat them distinctly, in order rather to show what really ia old, and 
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Hiiu ta difltingoWb it from the new-— this also opens a wide range of questions 
which involve difficulty and responsibility, and which are scarcely capable of 
definite or comprehensive rule. However, generally speaking, whilst on the 
one hand new work, whether in additions or in insertions which are essen- 
tially new, may be carried out with distinctness enough to prevent the confusion 
of the old work with the new ; so on the other hand all traces of old work 
onght, if possible, to be reinserted carefully, and exactly in their original 
position, where necessarily removed, for the benefit of those who may come 
after ; for we have no right to deprive them of the benefits that we may have 
derived firom the remains of ancient work, which will still tell their own story 
to posterity, in a manner far snperior to any that we can urge, and with 
a vividness and impressiveness not to be equalled by any power of verbal 
description." 



WORCESTER CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 

Wb wish to place on record the following important documents. The 
first is the Report by Mr. G. G. Soott, K.A., to the Dean and Chapter 
of Worcester : 

** Reverend Gentlemeuy^-l have devoted some time^ in conjunction widi 
your architect, Mr. Perkins, to the consideratioa of the most judicious course 
to be pursued in dealing with the choir of your catheilral as the final work 
required for the completion of the restoration on which von have been so 
long engaged. I had hoped to have been able to have laid before yoii our 
joint report at the coming chapter meeting ; but, owing to a family amtetion, 
Mr. Perkins has been unable during my visit to Worcester this week to go 
efficiently in detail into the subject with me to admit of this ; bat as I am, 
generally speaking, in possession of his views, I will venture to enter in a 
preliminary way into the various subjects which require eonssderatiout sending 
a copy of whait I write to Mr. Perkins, that he may be able to add to it any 
remarks of his own; but leaving our fauU report to a fature day. 

" I will premise by mentioning that the present arvangemeo't of the dioir 
differs considerably from that which existed during the m<maiiie period of the 
chiuch. At that time the choir extended westward, as was usual in early 
monastic churches, through the eeatral tower and two bays- onward into the 
nave. 

. '* So far as I can gather, the re-arrangenent was eommeneed in the time 
of Edward VI., when the ancient stalls (of the latter part of the foarieenth 
century) were temporarily removed and stowed awi^ ia the then existing 
belfry-tower, whence they were removed back in Qaeen Mary's time, and 
arranged as we now see them in the eastern arm of the ehnrch ; canopies 
being added to them of Renaissance character, and the Bishop's throne and 
the organ-loft being constructed in the same style.^ The present arrange- 
ments then, may be considered as that which belongs to it historically as a 
cathedrai, as distinguished from the old arrangement which belonged to it as 
an abbey cburoh.- and, though the taste in which the later portions of the 
fittings are designed sod carried out may n6t be such as we can exactly ad- 
mire» it must, nevertheless, be confessed that they possess a value as tlie work 
.of an age immediately following .the relinquishment of Gothic arohitactnre, and 

' There seems to be some doubt as to the date auigned to canopies, &c» 
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M ahowmg what were conudered the ri|^ht amiigemenU for a cathedral— ai 
distinguished from an abbey church — during the brief revival of Romanism 
subsequent to the dissolution of monasteries and to the Reformation. 

'* I may here mention that the pulpit, though of the fifteenth or early in 
the sixtenth century, was not brought from the nave into the choir till a 
comparatively recent period, and that the present altar-screen« though itself 
ancient, was not intended for its present position, but formed the screen-work 
to the two eastern transepts, whence it was removed and converted into an 
altar-screen in 1812; acvcumstance attested on personal recollection by the 
present verger, and rendered probable by the evident patehwork of its sub- 
structure facing the Lady-chapel, which shows indisputable evidences of reeon- 
struction. The pardose-sereens, which occupied the side arches eastward of 
the stalls, have been removed during the recent restoration, and appear from 
Britton's views to have been rather poor work of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century. The choir-screen, as it now exists, dates as I believe from 1812 
(the previous screen having been, I am told, mainly of wood.) I need hardly 
say that the existing screen is a very worthless structure. 

" The questions which seem to suggest themselves in dealing with this choir 
are mainlv the following : 

" 1. Whether it will be desirable so far to infringe upon the present ar- 
rangement as to open out the choir to the nave by the snlMtitution of an open 
fan the present solid screen. 

'* 2. Whether the organ should be removed ; and if so, where it should be 
placed. 

" 3. Whether it will be proper to remove the canopy-work of Queen Mary's 
time ; and if so, whether new canopies should be provided of a character 
according with the fourteenth eentury stalls. 

** 4. Whether the present altar-screen should be replaced by a reredos of 
suitable character. 

'* Before entering npon any of these questions, however, I feel bound to 
■uggest that thcBe are scarcely questions whieh should be left to the decision 
of architects, without calling into council representatives of the historical and 
arehteohgical elements which are involved. The antiquities of our cathe- 
drals, though %a% under the trusteeship of their respective diapters, are, I 
would respectfully submit, fiiora% the property of the diocese and of the 
country at large ; aad, when any considerable change is contemplated (espe- 
cially if it involves the removal of any objects whieh, whether beautiful as 
works of art or not, have become objects of history), I would submit that it 
is devrable to seek the opinions and the advice not only of architects, but of 
eminent antiquaries and eedesiologiatB. If this be done, the public would 
feel that their sentiments have been duly considered i but, if not so, not only 
may they feel that they have a right to object to what is done, but it is hardly 
fair to the aichitecta consulted to oblige them to bear alone the onus of 
criticism. 

** This course was, I would remark, adopted — and ■• I hope with a sue- 
oessfuK issue — ^in the case of Lichfield Cathedral. 

" Subject, however, to the above suggestion, I will offer a few obsenrationa 
on the questions which I have enumerated. 

"First, Iconfeis that, in my own opinion, it is highly desirable that the 
choir and nave of a cathedral should be so far united that the nave may be 
made use of by worahippers, and not allowed to lie waste, as is at present the 
case. On the other hand, I would not make such a change in cases where a 
fine ancient screen remains. In the present instance the screen is quite worth- 
less as a work of art and as an object of antiquarian interest, while even the 
position of the returned stalls is mere patchwork. The only object of interest 
which would be interfered with is the post- Reformation arrangement of the 
western canopies and of the inner front of the t>rgan-loft; and, as we hava 
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to ,iet $g^tt Uiete « gr«at pubtif? #4!rfuitag»i X.«lio»ld mjNiell' be km tm^r •( 
the attention. 

"The next quettion reUte^ t^ the organ Biki i(« potUioo^i 
*' I must ai)mit that I do not, in the abBtraeti eympalbiae «itb the £eelingfi 
which have led to the x^ruwde, against the oimtomary pp«ttioa of oalbedrsl 
organs. There is, to my eye, a certain (Ugpity.in the ApipearaAce oC a fiotly- 
designed organ standing upqn the roodrh^ft belwii^t Mie nave ignd the ohoir of 
a great church. The difficukyi howaver, whioli it invoivea is a iknib^ ones 
It appears to necessitate a maasive and obstructive scrtien ; and» oving to iba 
continuous expansion of pi^ans froisi the middle ages /0)n to pur own time, 
they ha?e gradually and completely outgrown tUsit position.- and from «• di^ 
nified object forming an agreeable bretdc in the kngtb of a cathedral, they 
have become absolute obstructions to the view. Before decreeing! hovreven 
the absolute removal of an organ, from its customary positioAi.it may he well 
to consider whether the two evils which I have mentioned are ici»m«diahle. . 
** The first difficuUy-~the Brop^sed necessity for an. obetrnM^ve seicen if 
the orean is to remain central — is, I am «onviiured, a mistake* ^ . It ia qoit^ 
possible to construct a perfectly open screen wh^ is pcKf (h«4e8a capable of 
sustaining axi organ loft; and such a screen is one of the hand^meatin ita 
tjpe which can be made. The second difiloultyr however — ^e cumbenome- 

?ess of the organ itself — ^is not usually capable of being so easily dealt with, 
will for a moment^ theur consider what are the, alitemativefl if w« hM^ ta 
seek an entirely new position for tl^ orguau 

" The most obvious among the possibla new positions is the chapel prqject^ 
ing out of the south aisle and opening.ioto the »o«th transepk Thia posjuon* 
particularly if a choir organ were to be placed in the £rst arch of th^ aisle, so 
as to oe close to the choir, appears • to offer every requisite adivanti^^ ; but 
these are only to be obtained at a lamentable sacrifif^e of arohitealural beauty; 
for this chapel in its combination with the adjoining aisle is one of the most 
exquisite features in the interior^ i^)d t» .di^figiivra it by^ oonv^ii^ing it imp fa 
organ chamber would be most ol^ectionable, so that I would, at oaac diimisa 
it as out of the question,. 

" Tlie next possible position is in the first arch of the north choir aiiLe* 
Mr. Hill bM made a drawing showing, how it. mfy be fitted to tjhia position. 
There is no doubt that this would be practicable ; but on the otlier JMuad it 
must be cnnfessed that both its inteifeireace with -the aisla» and ita paojootion 
in front ,of the beautiful arcfai toward the choir» are things tobeavoidjed if 
possible. We are about to submit to them vnth ^redU r^tt and tuuDiUing»eu 
at Hereford ; but if it can be avoided it. is most desirable to dp bq, 

'.'Another idac^, has, I am told, been suggestedn viz., pneof the^a^tern 
transepts. Thiib however, appeara to me to be out of the ^estioAf aa it would 
be removing it to a very inconvenient distance even from the <shoii« and to an 
absolutely impracticable distance from the nave* 

" I will BOW revert to the question, whether or not it is practicable t9 re- 
duce the visible bulk of the oi]gan sufficiently to- admit of its continuance on 
the choir screen. Now there is a peculiarity in the construction of this part 
of the choir, which appears to offer facilities for this. There m is faQt« a 
blank hay of eight feet wide, between the tower pier and the first side arches 
of the choir, wEile the tower pier, j)rojecting to some &\e feet, renders this bay 
invisible from the nave* Thu bay presents on either side of the choir a p^tii 
wall, of more than twenty-five feet m height from the level of the organ loft. 
Now an opportunity so .unusual as this at once suggests the means of reducing 
the dimensions of your organ within reasonable limits. Nothing can be more 
easy than to draft off from the organ ao much of its contents as could be dis- 
tributed into two masses, each about eight feet by four feet on pUn (or aome- 
what more), and some twenty feet in height, and to place these in suitable and 
agreeable forms against the blank walla above described* This fronld reduce 
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tke rtntifl^er wlthiQ sudi ireatoMahle dimensions ts ykarxld tt once do a^ay 
with all difficulty as to makinff it an agreeable and non-obstructive object. 
Indeed, it will, in my opinion, besn^gescite of a novel and distinctive O't^at- 
ment, virbieh will be at once original and beautiful, ti^hHe the organ would re- 
tail what ii pmciicaHy its 6«9f pontion ; and, your Cathedra! being naturally 
ao ftivouraMe to sound that, (as Mr. H^l savs,) you couM hardly place the 
organ where if would be heat^l to disadvantage, the trifling objection to dividingi 
it ««ed not be thongfat of. I have not tinte to send a sketch showing the effect; 
but I haiTB eonetdered the design, and feel sure that it would look well. 

** The next question — that relating to the canopies^-depends in part upon 
the qtiestioti of utfKty : whether it it thought necessary to open out the choir 
ttisle« for congregational nses, and ft would further hafe to be considered 
fvhether th6 talue attached to a specimen of the work of a particular age should 
or ahcmld not over*ride the abstract question of taste. On this point I will at 
present reserve my opinion. 

'^The nntt qnestlon relates to the reretlos or altar-screen. Had the exist- 
ing screen been made for, and from the first occupied its present position) t 
should have strongly opposed its removal, and in that case should have sug- 
^ted the bringing forward of the altar by the space of a few feet, and the 
ratrodnetion tu* immediate connection with it of a rich reredos, of only about 
the len^h of the rftar table itse>f ; but as the screen is shown to be only an 
adaptation, I do not fbel that' it merits the same amount of respect. I there- 
fore oiTer two ideas for your consideration ; the one, that above suggested, 
and the other the substitution for the present screen of a central and rich 
reredos, ftmked on «Hb^r side by low and yety opem screen-work. 

** The arches between the stalls ami the alttrr space Should be screened b;^ 
light grilles of metal work, to mark off the choir, without obstructing either 
the aisles or the beavitiful pilhMrs. The ruined tbonument on the north side of 
the altar space might be screened off hy rht^ hangings, so as to avoid either 
the dtefftmotion of an interesting, or the eiposnre of a ruinous object. 

^The monument of King John should djr no mtans tohate^er be removed; 
It has always stood, and it was directed that it should stand, in front Cf th^ 

*'The chon* must be paved with a t4ch pavement, perhaps of encaustic titet 
andnarbte. 

*'If the present eanopy work be not retained, a new bishop'is throne trill 
hecome necesssvy \ and, hi any case, the suhstalh, and the de^k frbnts, &c., 
should be new, ntd of a character agrtseing ^ith that of the stalls tftiemselves. 
A lectern and a Litatoy desk willtdso be reqnired. 

'**tht vaultirtg^ the Lady-i^pel having been fbnnd to be of A construc- 
tion not aduttting tlie removal of the plastering^ it becomes necessary that itr 
ahoahl be decorated with colour. ' This should be of a modest and quiet tone,' 
and should be executed bv first-rate artists. ' 

^ The choir and the cathedral generally ivHl prdbahly hav^ to be l^hted 
wHb gas, and I would heg to suggest niat the whole should also he wet! 
warmed by some experiencdl-engitieer. '' 

'*The cost of the'abomworiis must necessariff be considerable. I ani not 
prepared to give a precise estimate. I understand thai Mr. Perkins has made 
a calculation amounting io about JSSfiOO. I have not yet seen the details of 
this, but I -find, on going roughly over the required items, that my figuxea 
soon reaeh that amotmt, independently of the warming and lighting. 

•* I have the honour to be, 
'* Reverend Gentlemen, 

<* Yonr very faithful servant, 

"Geo. GrLBBHf Scott* 
*The nevd^nd the Dean and Chapter 
' of Wt>irester, &c., 8lc." 
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[Copy No. n.] 

*'20, 8pri$tff Qardens, London, S. W. 
" January ISth, 1S64. 
"HtDbar Sis, — ^I send 70a herewith, at Mr. Perkins* snggettioD,' a 
small genenil plan showing the arrangement which I had in view in reference 
to jour choir when I made a sort of preliminary report to you some time back. 
" I do not know that I hare much to add to that report, and I am happy 
to find that it agrees with Mr. Perkini^s tiews ; I have, however, gone over 
with him the estimate of the probable cost, which, including the new reredos, 
the grilles for the side arches, the alterations in the organ, the warmiog and 
lighting of the cathedral, and Uie decoration of the Tanlting of the Lady-chapel, 
amonnU to between 12,0001. to 13,000t 

** I have the honour to be, 
" My dear Sir, 
"Tour tery faithful Servant, 
" Gao. GiLBBRT Soorr. 
••The Very Reverend the Dean of Worcester.'* 

[Copy No. IIL] 

** JVoreeH^, Jme, 1664. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

'* Several questions having been raised since this report was made, by gen- 
tlemen whose known interest in ecclesiological subjects entitles their views to 
consideration, I will add a few lines respecting them. 

" I will premise by saying that I believe that the gentlemen I have alluded 
to were but imperfectly aware of what had been proposed, and that, obtaining 
their data from hearsay and tinged with particular views attributed to indi- 
Tiduals, they really constructed an imaginary scheme of their own, and crid- 
eised the creation of their own fancy. 

** The original form of this imagmary scheme was that, instead of opening 
out the nave for worshippers, it was intended to construct a sort of parish 
church east of the transept. This idea never having been heard of by me till 
some months after writing, and then only as quoted from an objector, I will at 
once dismiss it as too absurd to need refutation. The whole tenour of my re- 
port is founded on the opening out of the nave, and the best mode of effecting it. 

** The next question raised is whether the choir ou^ht not to be reduced in 
length, so as to render it more proportioned to its legitimate uses as the place 
for the clergy ; and to effect this two alternatives have been suggested : 6rst, 
to bring the altar forward considerably, thus reducing its distance from the 
nave ; or, secondly, to shorten the choir from the west, thus extending the 
nave into the eastern arm of the cross. I will at once say that I am opposed 
to either of these proposals. 

" In the first place, I view it as in the highest degree objectionable to det> 
troy the ancient historical landmarks of a gi'^t historical building, unless 
there is an absolute necessity for doing so. The place of the altar is coeval 
with the structure as brought to its present form in the 13th century. The 
two royal monuments of King John and Prince Arthur are placed with refer- 
ence to it, the one in front, the other by the side, of the high attar, and the 
very sedilia of that altar are part and parcel of one of these monuments, and 
all the arrangements are founded on tne facts of its present position. From 
an antiquarian and historical point of view, therefore, I object to its removal. 

" The shortening of the cnoir from the west I object to as anomalous and 
unsightly. It is true that the boundary line between the choir and nave does 
not hold its ancient place. In the days of the abbey the choir extended to the 
westward of the tower. The present position, however, of the screen is that 
which it has held since the abbey made way for the capitular body ; it is the 
most normalty correct position, and that most sightly and most consistent with 
the structural divisions of the church ; while the alteration suggested of thrust- 
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ing a fngmcDt of nave forward into the «tnictural choir wonid have a most 
■trange effeet, and would place a part of the naye on a level seteral feet higher 
than the remaioder. 

" I am, however, further of opinion that the de«ire to shorten the ehoir 
aritea from a miaapprehension of the position of a cathedral as the great dio- 
cesan church. True it is that the choir is strangely disproportioned to the 
attenuated ecclesiastical and choral staff, and that if occupied only hy them 
its empty ranges of stalls would tell a painful tale ; hut though the daily officea 
of the Church, and the statelier services of Sundays and festivals, form a part 
(and a most essential one) of the sacred uses of the cathedral, — those which 
belong to it as the church of the capitular body, and as the central church of 
the city;~the8e are, nevertheless, in no degree exclusively diocesan in their 
character, and a scale of arrangements suited to the one may he wholly in- 
commensurate with the other. 

" The strict]^ diocesan uses of a cathedral are those occasions on which the 
clergy of the diocese are assembled en masse^ and celebrate the services of the 
Church in the presence of their Bishop ; and to the requirements of these 
diocesan occasions I contend that the dimensions of the choir should he pro- 
portioned—not to those of ordinary uses which the cathedral possesses only in 
oommoB with a parish church, differing from them only in scale and in inde- 
pendence. 

" For these greater occasions the choir of your cathedrsl is by no means 
too large to contain its legitimate occupants, the clergy of the diocese. And 
there are occasions of modern origin — the great gatherings of the choirs of the 
diocese — in which in another sense it is by no means disproportioned to its 
actual uses as a choir. 

" Taking all these arguments into consideration, I am constrained to give 
my opinion decidedly against any reduction of the present choir. 

*' The next question which has been mooted is whether the arrangement I 
have suggested for the organ will in any degree clash with the congregational 
use of the nave. 

"Any objection on this head must have heen formed in the absence of actual 
data, as no drawinz had been made. It is a natural subject for question and 
anxiety, but I am decidedly of opinion that there is no cause for fear. 

" No doubt the double screen supporting a loft like an ancient rood loft is 
a more substantial line of demarcation than a single open screen ; but it is not 
necessarily more obstructive either to sound or view, and as now designed I 
am of opinion that it is as favourable to either as a single screen, for its open- 
ings are far wider than is usual in such screens. 

'' The position of the organ is equally suited to the services whether con- 
ducted from the choir or in the nave, while the peculiar construction of the 
church seems to me to point out this situation as the best, and that in which 
it is in every way the least obstructive. 

" The only remaining question is whether or not the backs of the stalls shall 
be open to the aisles. I presume it was this suggestion which led to the 
somewhat facetious report as to making a parish church of the eastern part of 
the cathedral. I have in my first report reserved my opinion on this, and I 
will still leave it an open question. I believe it on the whole to be best to 
have canopies in the usual way ; but if it may be thought that on any great occa- 
sions it may be best to have the aisles open for use as they would be if grilles 
were substituted, I do not see any very serious objection. I will, however^ 
mention that idl the bays of the choir must be screened from its aisles, how- 
ever open these screens may be in their construction. 

'* I will now add one word more : that the opening out of the nave fully and 
bond fide for congregational use is of the essence of my report ; that the dif- 
ference of level offers no kind of hindrance to this ; and that I yiew this as 
the condition of my own connection with the work, which would necessarily 
terminate if this were not to be acted on." 
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SiircB last we reviewed eoclesiologfc&l progreen in London tbe w^fA*' 
tecto hwv^ not been idle, aHhongh the abeolote number of new ehnrobes 
may not be so great as it would have been during a similar space 
of time ^teen years ago. But the catalogue includes, besides other 
structures, the church of S. Peter, Vauxhall, due to Mr. Pearson ; 
S. Jude's, Qray*8 inn Lane, by Mr. Peaoock $ S. Saviour's, Lower 
BelgraTia, by Mr. Gundy ; Mr. Clarke's ohapel of the House of Chari^, 
and Mr. Scott's recast chapel to King*s College. 

Early m the present year we had occasion to call attention to M. 
Cuypera* ohutx^h at Amsterdam, as an instatice of the Minster type im- 
pressed upon a modem towti ohoroh. S. Peiwr^s, VmufhaU^ is an in- 
dependent, but parallel, working out of the same feeling in the mind of 
an English architect for the service of the English Chorch. It is but 
a yellow brick church, with nave and aisles and chancel, and its dimen- 
sions do not greatly transcend the uettal allowance : whence then Its 
minster-like chfMUcter ? It consists chiefly id three characteristfee all 
thrown* in by Mr. Pearson with unusual boldness. The equal height of 
tbe nave and of thcf ap»idal chancel, the consistent roofing 6f the en- 
tire building with stbne^^ribbed gfoins of brick, and the introduction, 
though differently treated, of a quasi-triforial stoty both in nave and^ 
chancel. The breadth of the church might also be quoted as a fourth 
element. The western entrance is through a lew narther, a contri- 
vance the utility of which in, town chutches is beyond a doubt. Inside' 
the nave is of five bays, measured both by vaulting and by the 
areadea. The aisle* at the most western bay to the south, expfandsinto 
a baptismal chapel, while at the east end of the north aisle, for a'tength 
which includes both the span of the last bay and also the 'one aide arah 
of the chancel, the aisle has been widoned into a space approaimately 
square, and varnlted from a cential shaft. Tlie general appearance of 
this very clever bit reminds uaof that eaatem aisle of the north tvansept 
of Ciiichester Cathedral, formerly used as the ofaaneel olS. Petei^s 
church, and proved by Mr« Philip Fteeman to hav« been the originai 
Chapter House. The pillars of the arcades, which are very maasive^ 
stand upon square bases, with a super-pedestal an»alated« ' They ore 
circular, with a kind of triple pihister applied on the aisle side to carry 
the aisle vaulting. The capitals Corinthianize 'with a large square 
abacus. The arches are of two planes with a label, and lietng of ^m- 
mon brick are simply chamfered. Over the pfllars the vaulting shafts 
of red Mansfield atone start from a solid corbel, dividing the triforial 
space isto successive panels; These panels Messrs. Ckiy too and fiell 
purpose to fill with paintings in a few simple coloura^^-aometliing move 
than mere outlines, acnd yet not complete ptotures-«4ike iUtMninatiotfa 
of the 1^^ century. One on the south side ha« been eovnpletedi repr^- 
sentiag the Marriage at Cana, It is certainly effisctive, and wehear vety 
cheap« and so we heartily oonamend the idea. The clerestory is oompojied 
of two bold uofoliated lancets with a foliated circle abovCr tti» tvbolo' 
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of the broadest type of plate tracery. Across the west end a species of 
arcaded triforium is carried, and two windows composed like those of the 
clerestoryp give light above. . i9iogl^ lancets of an early type giye light 
to the aisles. There is, and there is not, a chancel arch, so bold is the 
flM'Iftced rib wbiah divides th« nave ftrom the obanqel apriagtag from a 
triple shaft, composed of a central white and aide red stone sbafts* The 
single 4traight*8ided bay of the <^noel is bounded on each side by a 
sabidtvided arch op^oiDg to the north into the large< apaiimesit befora 
desovilMd, and to the south into a« ovgaa aisle. The apse proper is 
semoircnlar, and wiH when complete be divided in its ground storf 
into a base^spaos rettered with diaper, and of the same height as the 
reredos, and into panels for subj acta similar to but at a lower level tbaa 
the ttieire range* Then at the triforiai level of the jnave (tbat of its 
panels) we find a bona fide triforium of seven bays with coupled arches, 
each lighted externally by lancets, and abore a clerestory of- long single 
laaeets, 

Thia is not a ehureh in which the fittings would be most thought of, but 
the pulpit must be noted, which staads against: the moat eaatem respond 
of the north arcade* It ia of stone. sqaare> with angle shafts, and is 
deeoraled with a representation in colour of the Commission to the 
Apostles. There ie a low iron screen on a alone basis. The chancel ia 
seated with two rows of stalliform benches, and ultimately there will be 
a aeredos composed of a large pedimenti trefoiled internally, and backed 
by a square oompoaittoD, the- internal space being occupied by a large 
cii9S8«. We may notice once for all that the internal oarving is mostly ol 
a Romanesque type* while the architecture is a oombinatien of early 
FiJnst with some few early Middle-Pointed types. Such eclecticism in the 
hands of a man who was act sure of his tools would be dangerous, and 
we arc not sure how far we can approve it in theory { in ^iractice at 
S. Peter^s it has been worked out very weU. 

Externally the semicircular apse of brick pierced with rta dingle 
lancets has a peculiarly Italian aspect, and except for the good repair 
of the pile the visitor might fancy himself in Muraoo and not in 
Lambeth. The only representative of a steeple ia a amall angle turret 
at the west end, which is not the most successful feature of the baikl*^ 
ia|r- ^^ ^^^ ^'^^ ^ capacity to arrange, Caaabiidge fashion, a list of 
the best charges which have been constructed in Bugland aince the 
revival in the order of. individual merit» and even if we had, a due 
regard to our own peace would deter us from ao invidious a proceeding* 
But we dare to say that if ae ab Oxford a class list was to be fonned upon 
the alphabeticai principle, in the fiiet class, however small it might be« 
would stand S. Peter's, VauxhalK The fittings and deouiiations are 
stall very incomplete, and of painted glass tlieve ia none* eo the church 
stands in the naked simplicity of its brick carcase : but even so its 
grandeur of eenception disarms the oriUctsm of those who may find 
much to question in churches the most xichly ornamented. 

It is a somewhat singular coincideooe that the cross church of the 
Holy Trinity with its lofty spire, standing at. the north end of Vauxhall 
bridge^ whidbi so aptly jrqpresents the later period of the Jrst phase of 
reiiived ecdeaiology-^Ukat namely* of defer bat abaelute imikatioa of 
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the English Pointed charch of the fourteenth century, which was at 
one time our own peremptory dogma — ^should be the work of the same 
architect who has now near the opposite end of the same bridge, con- 
structed so remarkable a specimen of the architecture of the second or 
inyentive and progressive phase of Ecclesiology. S. Peter's, as we 
ought to have stated, stands on a comer of the once famous Vauxhall 
Gardens, and an adjacent house, the quondam residence of the manager, 
once as perfectly stupid and characterless a brick house as Lambeth 
itself can show, has now by the addition of an upper story in modified 
pointed with a good sky line, been made very tolerably to do duty as 
parsonage. Just at the back are the parish schools, and the South 
Lambeth School of Art, all of them by Mr. Pearson, the whole forming 
a very note-worthy group. Good as the schools are. the growth in 
power and originality which Mr. Pearson exhibits in the design of the 
church deserves to be noted. 

It is some months since S. Jude's, Crray*s Inn Lane, by Mr. Peacock, 
was consecrated. We own that we should not have anticipated any 
special teachings of ecclesiological progress from this building. How« 
ever, we have found ourselves agreeably disappointed. We cannot 
call it a great work, but it is decidedly meritorious, and shows the evident 
desire on the part of its architect to do what is right. The general 
plan is the usual one of nave with aisles, and clerestory, and square- 
ended chancel, with aisles built of brick. But there is here, as at S. 
Peter's, and probably earlier in conception, a well contrived low western 
narthex. The nave is of six bays, the aisle lights and those of the 
clerestory couplets. The roof is merely an open wooden one, but with 
the framing kept high. The chancel is of fair length, and the one- 
bayed aisle on each side divided into two subarches with a central 
marble shaft. Unfortunately the architect has attempted to give variety 
by producing different patterns on the two sides, and one of them 
with a square shaft fluted at the angles is not particularly successful. 
The (most needless) prayer desk, which looks sideways, is of stone, as 
also is the circular pulpit, which is decorated with a lozengelike diaper. 
The chancel itself is seated longitudinally, and the levels are well 
managed. The altar, which is satisfactorily vested, stands on a footpace 
and has as a reredos a rather conventionalized sculpture of the Cena. 
The window above is filled with painted glass by Messrs. Clayton and 
Bell. The west window, we should have noted, is a rose with plate 
tracery. The steeple, crowned with a saddleback, stands to the south 
of the chancel, and may from many points be taken into view with the 
loftier saddleback of S. Alban's. 

8, Saviour's, in S. George's Square, a new quarter of Belgmvia, 
beyond Vauxhall Bridge, was consecrated during the summer, having 
been built by Mr. Cundy. It has ample dimensions, height included, 
and the disadvantage of making the width of its nave aisles available 
for galleries. The plan is a nave with aisles, the steeple standing over 
the western bay of. the north aisle, and a clerestory of six bays, and a 
chancel with a square east end, the style being regulation Middle- 
Pointed. The west window is of six and the east of seven lights. 
The nave roof is open, and that of the chancel coved. The chancel of 
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two bays is of satisfiactory depth, and the ritual arrangements correct. 
The senrice is said in ckoro, there being two rows of seats ranged 
fitallwise* The pulpit, of alabaster, is a multifoil in plan. The 
altar rises on five steps from the nave, two at the chancel arch, two at 
the sanctuary* and the footpace. Chairs placed sideways are the 
substitutes for architectural sedilia. The nave has open seats. The 
steeple presents a belfry story with two two-light windows on each 
side above the roof line. The spire is a broach rising from behind a 
parapet, with three rows of spire lights placed alternately : unfor- 
tunately it is too thin. The material of the building is stone. 

Next we have to describe two chapels as distinct from parish 
churches with which London has been enriched during this season. 

That of King*s College, Strand, fitted up by Mr. Scott» is indeed 
viewed as to its relation to other material bodies, only what for want of 
a better term we used to call restoration ; but all that is visible is so 
entirely new that wa are justified in dealing with it as an original 
building. The corpus vile on which he had to work was a low, broad 
upper chamber of Sir Robert Smirke, fitted for worship according to 
the eccleslological notions of George IV. 's reign; so he broke up 
the ill- proportioned expanse into nave and aisles, raised a clerestory 
over the nave portion, and threw out an apse, externally supported* 
The style adopted is a kind of conventional Romanesque. Iron 
for the main pillars, and marquetry for the wall decorations are the 
materials chosen — rightly chosen — for a chapel which stauds on the 
upper floor of a three-storied building. The nave is of five bays, 
and the pillars are coupled, being octagonal below, and above cir- 
cular and embossed with a pattern. The capitals, which are now 
bald and bell-shaped, are, we conclude, intended to be enriched with 
metallic foliage ; the arches are round-headed. The woods employed 
in the marquetry are pine for the light and walnut for the dark tintsl 
The clerestory is composed of round-headed couplets with detached 
twisted shafts of wood; while the aisle windows are of two lights, 
round-headed, with a small circle in the head. We are not reconciled to 
their proportions, and we think that Mr« Scott would have done better 
in leaving to the glass painter of the future the rare opportunity which 
pure Gothjc so seldom offers to him of a broad, untraceried area for 
the display of the highest achievements of his art. The roof, also of 
wood, is of a low pitch. The organ corbels out over the west door. 
The eastern bay is raised on a step, and used as a chorus cantorum, 
otherwise the ritual arrangements are not quite up to the mark. A 
large brass lectern bears a great resemblance to the one at S. Andrew's, 
Wells Street. The apse» which has a semidomical conch, is at present 
quite naked, but it is, we understand, proposed to adorn it richly with 
Dr, Salviati'a mosaics ; of the three windows with which it is lighted 
the central one contains painted glass. As it is the altar is a plain 
table, flanked by chairs. The body of the chapel is seated longitudi- 
nally. No doubt a college chapel of the old type can be only treated 
in this fashion, but when the church, as in distinction to the chapel, 
plan is chosen, surely the law of the seating . ought to follow that of 
the structure. For an instance of a chapel built and fitted like a church 
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Mr. Scott need not go further than his own exoellent perf<Mrma&te aft 
Harrow, Whenever &e time comes for fitting this chapel with painted 
glass we hope the artist will duly weigh and study the peculiar umber 
coloration of the walnut and piue. Painted glass put together accord- 
ing to the ordinary gamut of colour would be sure to prove a diseord 
under the exceptional circumstances of this chapel. 

Mr. Clarke's Chapel of the Hmue of Ckmrity, in Ra9e Street, 8oki>» 
is a new building from the ground, and so in designing it the ardiiteot 
was left at entire liberty to adopt his own views. The chapels at- 
tached in old times to hospitals and almshouses, were usually of the 
simplest form, nothing more than a parallelogram^ arranged antipho- 
nally. Mr. Clarke, however, in consideration of the scanty picturesque- 
ness of London streets, has carried out a novel and complex plan, which 
stamps the chapel both inside and out with a decided idiosyncrasy. 
Upon a limited area of ground* Mr. Clarke has placed an Early French 
bmlding with five apses, two being on each side, along the whole length 
of the nave, and one at the east end. The side apses are merely sepa- 
rated from the nave by very narrow aisles for the purpose of possible 
access. The ritual arrangements are return stalls at the extreme 
west end, there being no ante-chapel, longitudinal benches in the nave, 
and semicircular stone bench-tables in the side afases. The altar, 
(which is richly vested,) stands forward, and the eastern apse is benched, 
basilica-wise, only that the bishop's stone seat, which was originaUj 
intended to have occupied the eiM^eme eaat epd, has been removed to 
the side. It is a great misfortune to the general sf^earance of the whole 
building, that funds, should not admit of its being capped with a stone 
groin instead of a coved wooden ceiling. Without sach a fieatuia to 
crown the whole construction, the massiveness which it was the archi- 
tect's aim to achieve must be wanting. The apses, we believe, are 
intended for the inmates of the House, who may, we tmst* not be in* 
duced by the outward similarity, to court within them that repose, which 
is ordinarily counted the peculiar attribute of the denizens of family 
pews. We need not point out that in ancient days the presence of apses 
would have presupposed altars. The building will, of course, be seen to 
a disadvantage so long as the roof shafts of marble are wanting. Even 
with this drawback, however, it well deserves to be visited by all eode- 
siologists who desire to put themselves right with the general progress 
of ecclesiological invedtion. Several of the windows contain painted 
glass by Mr. O'Connor, which will, we fear, hardly assist to enhance 
his reputation. 

Iioungers in Hyde Park during the kst spring must have had their 
attention, if but a few moments, aroused by a portentous skeleton 
of scaffolding standing open out against the western sky : its re- 
sult is a steeple, tower and spire attached to that large cruciform 
late-Middle-Pointed church, Christ Church, Bayswater, which so per« 
versely just does not stand at the north end of the central avenue of 
Kensington Gardens. In spite of its obliquity of site, the church is in 
a conspicuous position, it is big, and it is at once correct in its external 
architecture, and utterly commonplace. A clever dashing original 
steeple might have redeemed the whole affair, and made it what the 
French would call a monwnent. We should have prompted a pile in 
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wbioh the tower wbb very lofty and very mQch, and the spire very little 
(a capping merely), like the one which the Middle Ages have given as 
atVerona^or that which Mr. Street has developed from Itadian ex- 
amples in Garden Street, Westminster, Instead we have a regulation 
late Middle«Pointed tower and spire, too thin and too feehle for the 
hnlky mass to which they appertain, and just a little more common- 
place. 

The sumptuous renovation of the under Chapel of 8, Stephen, 
Westmineter, due to Mr. Edward Barry's conscientious devotion, is 
too important a fact to be chronicled at the end of a miscellaneous 
article. Suffice to say, that both Mr. Barry and Messrs. Hardman, 
who contributed the painted glass, will when the building is opened, 
have registered for themselves a solid claim on public gratitude. Of 
the resuscitated Eleanor Cross of Charing, we will speak when we again 
take up secular architecture. The work at 8, Bartholomew the Great 
is we are glad to see making substantial progress. 



S. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, SMITHFIELD. 

Wv are happy to announce that the restoration of this church, which we 
have so often urged in the Eceleeiologist, is at length actually in hand. 

The preliminary difficulties of organizing a working committee, ob- 
taining a fair assurance of pecuniary support, enlisting the sympathies 
of the parishioners in the design, and procuring their assent to its prin- 
cipal details had been all surmounted, when there arose an unexpected 
objection in official quarters to the issue of the requisite faculty* This 
impediment, after many weeks* delay and uncertainty, having also been 
happily overcome, (not without a personal inspection by the Bishop,) 
the work itself has eventually been set forward ; and we can to-day 
chronicle some material progress made. 

The first contract, now in course of execution, comprises the arduous 
operation of excavating this almost subterranean church. The great 
difficulty^ not to say hazard of so doing, (imbedded as the building is 
about twelve feet below the surftu^, in the very midst of a crowded 
throng of tottering habitations,) might almost excuse the long neglect 
to remedy the evil. The excavations, however, are now being boldly 
proceeded with, so as to lay bare the walls to the original level ; and 
the sides of the trenches and the neighbouring tenements are mean- 
wlttle shored up as required. 

The tower it may be remembered is a brick structure of the 17th 
century, erected over what was once the easternmost bay of the south 
nave-aisle, one bay only of the nave remaining. Removal of the earth 
westward of this point has disclosed the lining wall-face of the former 
continuation of this aisle westward; while on the north side the 
lower part of the first clustered column of the nave appears, forming the 
base of a modem buttress. 

Internally there is much of the old story. The tall pulpit and 
prayer desk, the high pewing and decayed wooden floor are swept 
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away ; the partition$ of glass and wood, which entirely ezdaded the 
aisles from the choir, have disappeared ; and the cambrous western 
gallery has been taken down. The last named process has revealed 
a small Pointed doorway in the blocked triforium arch of the nave 
on the north, opening on a narrow ascending staircase. A great 
deal of interest attaches to this little doorway. Taken in conjunction 
with a corresponding one on the south side, (the outline of which is 
clearly traceable through the plaster,) it marks distinctly the position 
of the rood loft, to which these doors evidently gave access. That 
position would be just west of the transept ; and we may therefore 
confidently infer that the stalls ranged eastward from this point, pass- 
ing consequently across the transept openings. Such an arrangement 
explains the existence of a wall traversing the northern transept open- 
ing, constructed of ashlar, and neatly fitted to the angles of the piers. 
It was in fact the parclose backing of the stalls, built when the church 
was in its glory ; not a piece of modern patchwork, as might at first 
sight be supposed. There appear to be the foundations of a similar 
wall spanning the south transept ; but it had been replaced long ago 
by woodwork. 

The stalls manifestly extended one bay eastward of the intersection, 
and along the face of the first pur of piers. These are not, like all the 
others, cylindrical ; but plain blocks of masonry, finished with a quasi- 
capital on three sides, and smooth on the inner surface, with which the 
stalls would be in contact. There would thus be left a sanctuary space 
of three bays intervening between the termination of the stalls and the 
commencement of the curve of the apse. 

The stairs within the little doorway are curious : and seem to have 
originated as follows. Although the remaining bay of the nave retains 
its Romanesque arches and triforium-firont on both sides to the present 
time, the adjoining aisles (as proved by that on the south) were altered 
in the 13th century* and covered vrith a groined ceiling. This beinff 
much more lofty than the earlier vault, rose above the previous levd 
of the triforium floor, and occasioned a corresponding elevation of it. 
Hence on entering the triforium from the rood-loft, an ascent of some 
steps became indispensable, between the sill of the triforium (which 
has besides been cut down) and its floor within, in order to reach the 
higher level of the latter. It was probably to obviate the danger from 
this circumstance, and to conceal the unsightly appearance of the raised 
upper 8urfiEu% of the aisle vault, as seen through the triforium opening, 
that this was built up ; the small doorway being then provided to pre- 
serve the necessary communication. 

A commencement has been made towards lowering the pavement to 
the proper level, and several of the pier-bases are thus displayed. 

By these various steps the real proportions of the church, the 
lengthened vista of its south aisle, and the perspective effects of the 
grouping arches, can be better appreciated than has been possible for 
centuries. But there is at the same time disclosed more clearly than 
ever, the almost incredible recklessness with which the venerable build- 
ing has been mutilated. For example, one sturdy column of the 
arcade, when stripped of its wainscot casing, is found hewn away to 
within two or three inches of its centre. Yet of such masonry was it 
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i:onstructed» that the remaining half-cylinder upholds the saper-incttm* 
hent weight without a crack. The companion pier on the opposite 
side of the choir has heen sliced away as ruthlessly, hut not quite so 
much. In hoth cases the object in view seems merely to have heen, to 
add an extra seat to the adjacent pew. On the other hand, the two 
adjoining pillars, when uncovered, proved to have heen carefully girt 
round with iron hands to check some symptoms of weakness. 

A few stones hearing Gothic mouldings, some fragments of Ro- 
manesque shafts, and a good many encaustic tiles are the chief de- 
tached objects of note, which have hitherto come to light. But enough 
has been done in the virtual disinterment and preliminary dismantling 
of the church, to show how worthy of a great effort for its complete 
restoration is this grand vestige of the City's ancient piety. We shall 
watch the further stages of this important work with peculiar interest, 
and recommend it especially to the liberality of our readers. The Se- 
cretaries or Treasurer of our Society will be happy to take charge of 
any donations to the fund. 



M. CUYPERS* DESIGN FOR THE NEW PICTURE- 
GALLERY AT AMSTERDAM. 

Ws have the pleasure, thanks to the courtesy of the Editor of the 
Builder, of offering a wood-cut, which is valuable as a very favourable 
specimen of the present state of the secular side of the GK>thic move- 
ment on the continent. It is a design for the " King William Museum," 
(i.e., picture-gallery.) at Amsterdam, by M. Cuypers. We were under 
the erroneous impression that this bmlding was to have been carried 
and stated so in a former number. The fact was, that the two prizes 
were given, one to MM. Lang^, of Munich, for a Dorico- Ionic design, 
and the other to M. Cuypers for a translation of his Gothic design into 
the picturesque (whether or not pure) Renaissance of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, on which the town architecture of Amsterdam (although generally 
of the seventeenth) is founded. We should imagine that M. Cuypers' 
design at one time stood to win. Ultimately, however, both designs 
have been put aside, as being neither of them conformable to the con- 
ditions, and M. €k>defroy, an architect, who was one of the adjudicat- 
ing jury, has been commissioned to make a fresh one. 



ORGAN BUILDING. 



To the Editor of the Ecclesiohgist. 

Dexr Sib, — Before entering more fully upon the subject of German 
versus English organ-builders, let me remind Mr. Smith, that when he 
says there is no common ground for us to argue on, because I am 
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pspumalmli ^-Hify'lliat an organ is ^'vimply an engine," the only 
word in this ientenee that would justify the remark is his own. I 
nidno auok thdng. The whole tenour of my letter contradicted any 
each absnvd notioti. I said it was '^an engine for a certain practical 
paipoee/'-.not a mere thing to he admired as a painting or piece of 
poToelain. If it will satisfy Mr. Smith hotter, let us call it a philoso- 
phical instrument or madiine. There is, however, a passage in hia 
last letter, which certainly would seem to render argument as far as 
he is^ecmcerned quite useless. " If," says he, with an air almost ora- 
cnlar, '* ifall old^^rk is to he destroyed, hy what standard are we to 
judge- the newf*' or as some one might have said half a century ago. 
If ill the harpsichords are done away with, how shall we possibly be 
able to judge of the merits of pianofortes ? How indeed ! This won- 
derful sentence. of course begs the whole matter. If the old work is 
to he the standard of our new, why clearly the Doncaster organ wins 
the race by walking over the course. It has no competitors in Eng- 
land. It is indeed a very fine example of the old German organ, with 
all its beauties and all its defects. It was hardly fair to say that I 
had seen only one side of the question. It is true that I had not seen 
the Doncaster instrument : this I allowed, and so Mr. Smith need not 
have prefaced his remarks by '* It is quite clear that J. C. J. has not 
seen," as if he had made a grand discovery. I said that I had not. 
I had, however, heard hiuohiibont it, and had examined critically much 
old work both before and after aiteratton^ and had come to the con- 
dusion, which I think must strike all who look carefully into the 
matter, tkttt hi ^their -happiest efforts the old builders fell far short of 
the capabilities of this '' king of instruments ;" that they to a vary 
great. extent did their work by rule of thumb, and not upon any fixed 
philosophical p«inoiples. Many notes, for instance, of Father Smith's 
diapaaons in S. PauVs organ, have never spoken properly till the. Ia3t 
alteiration, for simple practical reasona, not connected with the pipes 
themsdves, now remedied. The same applies to Loosemore'a work at 
Exeter, I oan assure both your correspondents that I had at least as 
good means of knowing what has been done to the S. Paul's organ aa 
they can possibly have had. 

It is nothing to the point whether or no some persons " dislike the 
sounds produced by high pressure." Nor will I on their account alter 
the phraseology of my last letter. If I am quite certain, by experi- 
ments innumerable, of the soundness of the pressure theory, lam not 
going to put on a face of mock modesty and say, *'If the old fashioned 
school will permit me to hazard a conjecture.'^ I said what I meant as 
an Englishman should. This is a fight between progress and standing 
still^-A state so certain to be really retrogradme — and it is well to 
speak plain. Mr. Smith says now that he did not write of the 
** power" of old work ; but he did notice especially the ** prodigious 
power" of diapason in the Doncaster organ, and it was in answer to 
that, that I was forced to address mysdf to that particular point, and 
enunciate the theory of sound. No doubt he has some meaning of 
his own not to be found in > the dicttonaries, for this phrase '* prodi- 
gious power ;*^ for if he means to assert that the Doncaster fine work 
is SMfe powerful, in any sense intelligible to ordinary mortals, than 
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the best EngUsb, I say that either '* it is evident that he has heerd^ 
little of it, or that he is a poor judge of volume of sound. 

Mr. £1118 urges that CayaiUe does not use high pressure except for 
Harmonic flutes. The fact of our builders, or at any rate the best of 
them, having entirely overcome the many, difficulties connected with 
this new invention, c^ which the inventor has only partly availed him* 
self, shows, that our builders are more enterprising and efficient than 
he. When I advocate the use of high pressure, I don't mean to say 
that everyone can use it to advantsge. It requires, I am perfectly 
aware, a very careful treatment* By the way, Mr. BUis was, I feel 
sure, deceived by circumstances when he decided in his own mind that 
the Islington diapasons were less powerful than those at Doncaster. 
Probably he may have heard the Islington organ when the floor of the 
place was covered with tan for the horse-show, as it was about that 
time when he wrote ; the deadening eflect of this was possibly not 
fully taken into account in the comparison. It should also be remem- 
bered that the Doncaster instrument is a full third larger than the 
other, beside its being in such an admirable position for sound. 

Mr. Smith should not appeal so much to the sentimeatal and ra» 
mantic feelings, not often to be found in the character of the practieol 
man. " What, for example,'' says he, ** would my fEtvouvite baiUer 
say, if by introduction of steam or the like it should be thotight n&oe»* 
sary to revoice and alter kU organs ?" Such a thought really does not 
shock me a bit. I am quite certain, that if by the use of steam, greater 
facility or better sound could be produced, Mr, Wilhs would be the 
very first to hail the new invention, and adopt it at once, though some 
of his older work might have to be reviewed. . 

His appeal again as it were to your readers' pity in the oase of the 
great player, wbo» when he saw the Haarlem organ, with its pure tin 
pipes, felt, or said he felt, ** inclined to isll on his knees before it and 
worship it What would he have said, if it had struck up the spirited 
strains of Zampa or Masaniellor* Why, I think it would haf^ been 
the very best thbg that could have happened. It would then have 
given him a well-merited rebuke for his romantio folly. '^ Qet up," it 
would have seemed to say, ** I am but an organ, listen as a man to 
what I have to say." If there is one thing more than another which 
would interfere with an unbiassed opinion upon aay sublet it is blind 
enthusiasm of this sort. The old proverb^ " Give a dog a bad name,** 
when reversed, has a tenfold force. Call him and think him 9A angel, 
and he can do no wrong : his very defocts become virtues, and woe be 
to that unlucky wight, who is unromantic and common^sense enough 
to say he is a ** dirty dog" after aU. Its silver pipes I ! doesn't it take 
away one*8 breath T After all the writing there has been about spotted 
metal and tin pipes, from gentlemen who care only for tone ; many 
of your readers will doubtless be a Uttle surprised to hear that tmteris^ 
paribw^ as far as tone is concerned, the spotted pipe is not. a fraction 
superior to the plain metal. If» as is usually the ease, tiie tin or 
spotted metal pipe is made thinner and less substantial, on account of 
eipense, the advantage would be entirely in favour of the ii^srior 
metal. As a matter of foct, there is about the same difference between 
a spotted or tin pipe and a plain metal one, as between a silver and a 
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gold watch. Father Smith's larger pipes, at any rate those at S. 
Paul's, are of metal inferior to spotted metal. Mr. Smith says that 
the pipes up to sixteen feet at least (!) ought to he of spotted metal. He 
does not say that in the Doncaster instrument all the large metal pipes 
are of ^nc I a metal which, in certain places and under certain circum- 
stances, would be sure to be absolutely destroyed, in any case, must 
deteriorate. The metal is a terribly perishable one, as most of your 
practical readers know full well. I am quite unable to understand 
why the organ builders are to be the only inventors, who are to be 
cut off from the advantages of the patent laws ; nor do I see qidte 
how it is in favour of Herr Schulze, that he has no need of assistance 
from the Patent Office. A few of the patented contrivances would 
have greatly improved his organ. I presume that the expression 
" patent nuisances*' means that it i$ a nuisance to he brought to hook 
for infringing the patents. 

It is all very well to take for granted that our west end organs have 
to be built. This is not historically correct : nearly all our organs were 
put at the west end, and no larger one, even in cathedrals, (where 
they were also west of the only part used) was ever intended. So 
clear is this that one soft part of all large organs was called the choir 
organ, showing plainly enough what the old builders meant. As to 
modem organs being too powerful for the accompaniment of a Grego- 
rian Service, I deny it in toto ; the Gregorian melodies will bear 
any amount of accompaniment proportionate to the number of voices 
employed; — a full band as well as organ if it could be had. It is 
devoutly to be wished that the wretched Quartett Services one so 
often hears at cathedrals, with just so much instrument as partially to 
hide the defects of the singers and keep them from sinking, are seeing 
their last days. The very term '* accompanying" when applied to music 
always gives me an unhappy feeling. It always suggests strumming 
and frivolity. I hold the organ to be a full instrumental accompani- 
ment to a chorus cantorum, if possible including the congregation : 
the organ part being, in my opinion, quite as important as the vocal. 
In this way an organ is indeed a " king of instruments," more so now 
than at any other period. In the English Church, though we have 
had fine instruments, we have really hitherto attended almost solely 
to the vocal parts of our services ; except as a support to the voices, 
instrumentation has been discouraged. This has no doubt arisen 
chiefly from the strong Puritan element of the English nation. Hence 
the contemptible, badly performed quartetts or double quartetts that 
disgrace a large percentage of our cathedral and college choirs. 

The honorary organist of 8. Saviour's attributes the falling off in 
the style of music played in church to the mechanical facilities of the 
present day. This is a little too rich. The thing is not even post hoct 
and so cannot very well be propter hoe. The decay of church music 
set in long ago ; the taste for better music is now reviving rather than 
falling off, and what is true of the music is true also of the style of 
playing. It is rather hard to refrain from a smile, when we read the 
organist's sharp hit at the parsons, in his comparison between the 
value of sermons and voluntaries. He does not, however, make out a 
very formidable case : for if he means that voluntaries are, or ever 
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wete as a rale* a bk better than ofStoitrj Beimoas, ae ft listener and' 
not ft player^ I can assure kim that he is mistakea. Extempore play« 
iRg is the expression of the genias of the performer, and in niuety cases 
oat of a hundred is the merest tvraddle that the poor human raee oaa 
he doomed to listen to, vrithoat haTuxg the sa^sfactio!! of es^pr^seiiig 
their feelings. 

To turn to the Doncaater organ which, throagk the extreme coar* 
tesy and kindness of Mr. Rogers, its rery talented organist, I have 
h«^ full opportunity of thoroughly examining in every part. AUowtag 
it, as every one with an ear for sound milst do, to be in many respects- 
a very lovely instrument, I am afraid I shall make Mr. Smith call aae 
rude names again, for I am, though having seen every inch of it, ^* «o 
foolish," as still to say that the mechanism is very imperfect, and quite- 
old fashioned, more so in some points than I had any expectation of find«-. 
ing. Mr. Smii^h's dislike or rather inability to appreciate the wonderful 
mechanical excellence of such an organ as that at Liverpool ia as<p 
tonishing. This one point of mechanioal excellence ia at the bettom 
of innumerable improvements in tone, and every other capability of 
the instrument. 

In the Liverpool organ, the number of stops, the immense size, the 
character of the music performed, and the general purposes for which 
it is used« make the full application of the modern improvements ia 
mechanism absolutely necessary. If '* One of the proscribed" in- 
tends to refer to such mechanical exc^lence as ia duplayed in this 
organ-'-excellence acknowledged by all not belonging to cUqAies and 
unblinded by their prejudices or interests (for we all know. Chat 
p^eicmari^ interest has much to do with the judgment of many who are 
entrusted by the public to recommend organ builders)— Herr Sehuiae 
himself pronounced it the finest piece of mechanism he bad ever seen, 
and Mr. Hopkins, to whom we are referred, hfts ackaowledged that 
the patent pneumatic combination movement of Willis is the greatest 
thing ever done in organ building ;*»— If your correspondent, I sav^ re* 
fers to such " tricky mechanism, and patent nuisances,*' he is simply 
talking nonsense, and I will tell him why. He says ** that these 
things impose upon the organist gymnastic as well as musical etudies," 
and then goes on with that silly tirade about ** the itinerant performer." 
If there is any sense in all this, it must [mean that the mechanioal 
improvements increase the labour of the player, and impose new tasks 
npon him, whereas all the gymnastics spoken of are performed by the 
instrument itself. In old times a large organ really did require eott* 
siderable gymnastic power, and to see the agility with which it 
was exercised by some of the organists was not altogether unanuieing 
to the spectator, — hands, legs, head, all moving at Che same time, and 
in hot weather to the very manifest discomfort of the performer. In 
playing the large organ, for example, of Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, l^ndelssohn is said to have actually fainted away. Let ftay 
one interested in the matter look on the other hand at Mr. Best when 
he is playing on the Liverpool organ. He sits as firm as a rock, and 
almost as quiet as a statue, and no doubt though so still and at his 
ease, causes terrible " bedazzlement" to Mr. Smith and to those who 
think with him. Why however he or anyone else should be more 
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** bedazzled*' by Mr. Best or any other good player ginng tbe music 
of Handel or Mozart as nearly as it is written as is possible without 
a full band, than they would be if they heard the same music per- 
formed by a full orchestra, quite beats my comprehension. These 
great players simply represent the instrumentation of the composers, 
and so perfectly can this now be done that full effect can be given to 
such a work as Beethoven's Septuor. If Sebastian Bach had lived to 
tee such an organ as that in S. George's Hall or even dreamt that 
such an one was possible, he would have written for fifteen lines in- 
stead of three or four. 

As to the point of durability Mr. Smith is quite wrong. A new 
organ by one of our best builders with all the pneumatic work and 
other effective mechanism is quite as solid and as little liable to get 
out of order as any old one or as those made by Herr Schulze. In 
the larger and more expensive instruments far more so, for the Eng* 
lish use better and stouter materials, e.g., mahogany for sound-boards. 
Sec, where the Germans use fir. We must not compare the cost of 
maintaining such instruments as those at Leeds and Liverpool with 
the expenses of an ordinary church organ. The former being used 
for concerts, are kept in more perfect tune and order than is neces- 
sary or possible on economical grounds, for ordinary church purposes. 
But also we are told, that '' one is afraid to touch them unless the 
builder be at hand." If there were any reason for such fear I should 
not find much fault. These magnificent instruments ought not to be 
at the disposal of every amateur or other, who fancies he can play 
on them. Of course, even Mr. Smith does not dream that Mr. Best 
has any such fear, or meets with many accidents. The fact is, that 
there is no ground for fear whatever. Any one who can play upon an 
old organ can play better upon a new one with all the improvements. 
An eminent player told me that he could master all the intricacies of the 
management of the Liverpool organ in half the time it would take him 
to understand the *' simple" strong work of the Doncaster. As a fact, 
Mr. Best never has any assistance whatever ; nor had he even on the 
day of opening. So far from this being the case he was locked into 
the gallery, as he always is, during the performances. I am also in- 
formed on the best authority that he had not seen the organ till the 
day of opening, and then did not practise for half an hour. Those 
who heard him on that occasion will be able to appreciate at their full 
value both Mr. Smith's " fears" and the •' proscribed one's" " gym- 
nastics." It is grievous to hear persons who ought to know better 
80 blinded by prejudice or interest trying to throw dust into the eyes 
of the uninformed public. 

I said before that I was a good deal disappointed at the mechanism 
of the Doncaster organ. The points that first attracted my attention 
were the weight and resistance of the draw-stop action, as well as its 
disposition, which renders even moderately quick changing of stops 
extremely difficult. Secondly, the great noise, created by the move- 
ment generally, especially that connected with the pneumatic lever, 
struck me particularly. I cannot help also referring to the mode of 
blowing, the very primitive construction of bellows, which I find ex- 
actly that deprecated by the very gentleman to whom one of your 
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correspondents refers^— a mode for many years discarded, and in fact 
with OS quite obsolete. I only refer to this matter as bearing directly 
upon tone, and to show that the heavy pressure system could not pos- 
sibly be developed under such circumstances. 

Considering the tone of an organ, though to some extent allowing 
the propriety of having a different quality of tone for a church from 
that required for a concert-room, I can hardly do so to the extent ad- 
vocated by some of your correspondents. Do they mean to say, after 
the old rams* horns, trumpets, and cymbals of the Old Testament, that 
these are not religious, though sometimes heard on the battle-field ? I 
confess myself sorely puzzled to discover what is a ** religious" tone ; 
certainly this may with some people be a matter of taste. Mr. Ellis 
may think an organ of gambas preferable to one of diapasons ; I can- 
not help confessing that it appeared to me that the essential quality of 
diapason was all but wanting in the organ at Doncaster, the tone of 
which is essentially of a gamba quality. If this is the wonderful 
quality of tone which Mr. Ellis wishes to impart to the Liverpool 
organ, I for one emphatically protest against any such monstrous 
idea. With the exception of three or four delicious soft flutes, of 
very ingenious construction, there is nothing in the Doncaster organ 
that cannot be imitated by its great rival — I will go farther, and say, 
which cannot be entirely surpassed. As to the power of diapason, I 
am sure that the Liverpool diapasons alone considerably exceed the 
whole power of the Doncaster organ stops put together ; and this I 
believe to be owing to the heavy pressure system, fully developed by 
the extraordinary internal mechanical arrangements. 

I cannot close this letter without returning my cordial thanks to 
Mr. Rogers for his great kindness and hospitality, and to Mr. Willis 
for so courteously giving me the opportunity of fully seeing the Liver- 
pool organ, which I was fortunate enough to be able to do within a 
few hours of my examination of that at Doncaster. 

I remain, 

Yours very truly. 



THE MECHLIN EXHIBITION AND ITS ART-PRIZES. 
The following document will have much interest for our readers. 

AsSBMBLis G^N^RALB DBS CaTHOLIOU^B BN BbLOIQUB. 

2« Session.— 1864. 
Eseposiiion d*6bfets dart religieux anciens et modemes, h Malines, 

1. L'Exposition 8*ouvrira le 30 aoiit pour ^tre close le 25 septembre. 

2. Elle comprendra les objets suivants : 

Section L — Sculpture : en pierre, marbre, ivoire, bois. On joindra ^ cette 
•eetion les objets d art en terre caite. 

Section IL — Bronxes : figures et bai^relieft. 

Section. III. — ^Dinanderies : branches, cand^bres^ tntrins, cliandelier8> cru- 
cifix et images* b^itierS) plats d'offertoire. 



<M Tk0 MeclOm Sskibiiim tmd its AH^Pruf€9. 

Aoib* I¥,f*^MIket 6ft fer : dMAd«lSeni pi^dioaWi^ a(iiM«tM«>, Imiieikei, 
Itttrinsi 

^Actioii r. — Orl^fverie: calicet ct pat^aes, burettesy cibofaret, ottenioin^ 
▼aaes aux taintes huiles, chasaes, Teliquauresi cvoix, eaoentoira, navcttea. 

Section VI. — Plaques en ^ail. 

Section VII, — Aimeaux pontificaux et ^piaeofmux. 

SecHon VIIL — Reliures cTevang^iairaa, miuels et rituela. 

Section IX.—OmemeotM tacerdotaut. 

Section X^-^fitdfea et tapnseries. 

3. Let penoAnea qtii te propMenf de prendre part k rExpoaitioa denomt 
if eniMdre 0f«e le Cottiit^ eottespoftdMtfl^ da leur prmrniee ou de lewr pajrg 
(paqr lea temgcn) et hii aomnetlte te liate daa ekjitB qn'eUes eenptent en* 
^cyet, Cea oMBit^ aurcmt k d^dev ai lea obfeta pr^ent^ reotrent dana lea 
coodi^iona ft^a^ralea de TExpoaitiMi. Dana ce oat la liste deacripCire dea dita 
Qbjet#y acoompagn^ de I'avis conforme du Gomit^, devia ^tre exp^t^, araat 
le 15 juin, k M. Ed. Db Blbsbr, Secretaire du Comity dTor^anisaHon, rue de 
la Blanchisseriej it JdaHnes. En dehora de eette liste, aucun objet ne sera 
adioia. 

4, Tcvtt let objeta destin^ & rSxpositimi et meatiomi^ dftnt la lister pr^ 
fwdiq a ^, devront toe adreas^ fi^^^* ^ l^iel Libdakbrkc, tue de la 
Mkmekimiriey du 1 an 15 matu. — ^Tout ckjtt noo aihinehi sera refins^. 

#• Lb Caadi^ cf otganisatm 8^nl|;age i veatitver iaa frais de transport (dler 
ei vatawr) poof laa objets d'art aticiens, apparteliaBi ilu pi^a; qvant aux ab^ta 
de aetta eat^rie, ppovanavi de T^tranger, la transport B«ra rembours^ poor 
le parooura ii Tiot^ieur du nays seulement. Paur le surplus des fraia Cdepaia 
la lien d'exp^tion jusqu'4 la fronti^re beige), le Comit^ s'entendra prealaole- 
llient avec let propn^taires pour les indemniser autant aue faira ae pourra, 
datis tes limites de ses ressources. A catte fin les proprictatres devronC fain 
connaltre leurs oonditions, en envoyant la liste mentionn^ an n** 3, 

6. Le transport des objets d*art madarnea (aMer et retourX eat 2i la ehaiga 
daa empoaants* La Comit^ a'effbrcera d'obtanir du gouremedKiit vnm t€dm^ 
tioB de 50 p. ^f^ et la restitution dea droita de douana pour aaux qui vieauieBl 
de I'^tranger. 

7. Una somme de 600 firaaaa aera i^artia an deux ou plusienra pox 4 d^ 

1 On paaft s'adsssssr aax membres das Comit^ oorreBpondaatSi dont soiTant 
les noma » 

Ek BKLOiavx : 

Anoere. M. Alfred Geelhand, k Anvers. • 

Brabant. M. L^on de Monge, k Bmxelles. 

Flandre Orieutale. M. A. Neat» ^ Gand. 

Handre Oeetdenfate. bo., le Chraoine Beutiftiey a Bruges. 

JIaitumt. M. le Vicaire-G^^ral Voisin ; ii Tonmai. 

Nanmt, M . Dehnamioly Ik NssiW. 

Lmbowrg. M. J. Nsgels, IL Hasselt. 

USge. M. la Clianoae Devfoya» 4 U^. 

Luxembourg. M. le Comte da Briey, It Laclaiiesn^ pr^ Virton. 

A L'lST&ANava: 

lAmhourg NiertandaU. M. Alexandra ScbaepkenSf k Maestricht \ Bt. Ci^ypaa* 
architectei a Rnremonde. 

Rome. Mgf. Sacr^, Prudent du eoD^ge beige. 

AUemagne.*yi. le Chanoine Boch, k Aix-la-Cbapelle. 

Angieterre. M. Waterton, Esq., Lodge VIBa, Lo<!^c Phce, Regent's Phrk, Londres. 

#Vaiiea. If. Bandaht-Biali^ rue Bonaparte, 76, k Pttia ; M . TAbb^ Vatt Drttal, 
k Arrss. 
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e&mmi, d'cpr^ Ui d^cisioa da }ary d« eoacom (oimex* k rSspofifkHf}^ Aim 
personnes qui auroot envoy^ lea objeta lea pltia remarqtiabka. 

Le Pr^ident du Comite d'organaaiioA^ 
F. Dft Cannart D^Hamaum 
Le Secr^taiiey 
Ed. Db Bliwbb^ 

Programme du Ctmeowrs de 1864. 
§ L Sim ITS. 

Orf^vrbrib. — Les ooncurreDts devfont fmamt ml tfi^oire^ pyiid*, donf li 
hautenr totale ne dail pM d^paaaer 3&ceii>tiia^crea \ la ocwpt doit %ttt en argent 
et dor^ k riot^rieur : le reate du ciboire pent dire en argent on en enine 
dor^ oro^ de ciselorea^ de sieUorea oa d'^anx. 

La coupe doit toe ronde o« ovale et avoir le foad l^ g i ^f tt aat bcmb^; le 
noeud» d'ua manieipeiit aiae pour U diathbutioD de la aainte Commuiiion, oc- 
eupera approximetivement le ipoint imlieu entre le pied et la coupe ; le con* 
verele nedoit paa 6tre plat, mais affecter une forme plua ou moina c6iiique; 
aon sommet doit ^e aaimoat^ d'une croix } on a la latitude d'y mettre dea 
augea ou des embl^mes de la aainte Eucbaristie. On ne peut y placer nne 
boite aux aaintea builea ; il ne faut paa non plua attacber le couTercle k la 
eoupe au moyen d'une cbarni^re« maia bien ii I'aide de crocbeta ou d'agrafea. 

Troia prix respectivement de 300 franca, aont affect^ au ciboire pyxide : 
I'un, pour le meilleur travail en at^Ie roma&i Tautre pour atyle gothique, et k 
troiai^me pour le atyle de la Rcnaiaianeek^ 

Sculpture. — Lea concurrenta devront foumir une atatue de la Saiute 
Yiergt^ Mpt^nt^ debeut^ tenant rEdfjMil Jiaite* La hauteur de la ataide 
•era de 1-30 k 1"60. 

L'artiate, en concevant aon ceuvre, afira principalement pour but de anaciter 
daua I'ftme dea fid^lea lea aentimenta de pi^t^ et de veneration. II a toute 
liberty dam le eboix de fa mati^re. S'il juge convenable de polycbromer aa 
aCatne, le jury pounra tefiif compte de ce genre d'omemeiltation, a*n ajoote r4- 
eUemant aa m^rite de I'ttuvre eovoy^e an conconre. 

Le prix k d^cemer eat nne aomme de 300 franca^ 

Pbinturb. — Lea concurrenta devront foumir le carton d'un tftrail, destln^ 
It dtre ptac^ au-detaua de Tautel dn Saint SaeremeaCr Ce eArten Mt dtfe i, 
un dtxieme de giaad^nr dVa^tion de la fendtre^ dont on ponrra. cibtenif le 
deasin et lea autres d^taila en s'adreaaant au Secretaire du Comity. . £a outre^ 
Tartiste doit en ex^cuter une partie d un jour, en verre, d'un m^tre 50 cen- 
timitrea ^ 2 m^trea au plua en hanteor. 

Le prix k deeeraet eat une somme de 40O fraiiea^ 

§ It. Conditions. 

1. Lea artiatea beiges et etrangera lont ^galement admia au conconra. 

2. Lea objets seront adressea et remis avant le 15 ao<lt, franca de port* 
k M. Ed. De Bleaer, Secr^taift d» ConUtS d^oryamttOwih rue de la B^anoAir- 
$erie, h Malines. 

3. lis porteront une devise ou une marque qui sera t^^t^e aur Tadreaae 
d*un billet cachet^ et d^tacbe. 

Le billet indiquera les noms et pr^noms (et non les initiaTes seulement), le 
domicile et le lieu de naissance de Tartiste ; il sera inclns dans une leftre non 
sign^e, qui fera connaitre la nature de Tobjet exp^di^ et donnera lea explicationa 
y relativea. 

4. hen ouvrages k regard desqaela toatei les conditiona atipul^ea dans le 

1 Le Comite s'eiToroera d'obtenir du gouvemement beige nne remise de 50 p. c 
sur lea firais de transport. 
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programme n'anront pM M rempliei leroiit ezdui da conoonn; ils poorront 
toutefois 6tre expos^ au Salon sous Tanonyme. 

5. Le jury est compost de onze membres, beiges et Strangers* 

6. Aussitot que le concours aura 4it6 jug^, on proe^dera k Touyerture des 
billets portant la devise ou la marque des ouvrages oouronn^, afin de pro- 
damer les noms des vainqueurs dans une des s&noes de T Assemble g^^ 
rale des catholiques. 

7* Les objets admis an concours seront expos^ au Salon pendant touto la 
dur^e de TExposition (depuis le 30 aoiit jusqu'au 25 septemm). 

8. Le montant des prix d^rn^s sera remis aux ayants-droit imm^iatement 
apr^s la publication de la decision du jury. 

9. Le jury sera libre de ne pas d^cemer de prix, si les objets pr^nt^ ne 
lui semblent pas satisfaisants. 

10. Dans le mois qui suivra la cl6ture du Salon d*ezposition» ks objets da 
concours seront renvoj^ k Padresse indiqu^ dana la lottre d'envoi. 

Le Prudent du Comit^ d'organisationy 
F. Da Cannart D'Hamale. 
Le Secretaire, 
Ed. Da BLasao* 



DOMESTIC CHAPELS. 

Ws propose, if we should succeed in bringing together sufficient ma- 
terials, to publish in the Ecdesiologist a list of the Domestic Chapels 
still in use for the English service, or at all events in a perfect con- 
dition, within or attached to country houses in England and Wales, 
exclusive of royal and episcopal residences. We should be, therefore, 
much obliged to our readers, if they would kindly furnish us (addressed 
to 78, New Bond Street,) with notices of such chapels including the 
following points : — 

!• Name of place, county and diocese. 

2. Style and date, and architectural characteristics, of hoose and 
of chapel. 

(a) Medissva), and if so, of what epoch* 

(b) Post«Reformational, but before the Great Rebellion. 

(c) Subsequent to the Oreat Rebellion, and previous to the 
Church Revival. 

(d) Subsequent to the Church Revival. 

3. Whether within, attached to, or adjacent to the house* 

4. Whether in actual use. 

5. Whether consecrated, licensed, or on sufferance. 

6. Any architectural or ritual peculiarities attaching to the chapd. 
or its use. 
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BIRCHINGTON CHURCH, KENT. 

7b the Editor of the Becleeiologist^ 

Sib,— My attention haTing been called to a letter upon Birchington 
church, which appears in the Augast number of the EceleeiologUt^ I 
shall be obliged if, as the architect employed, you will kindly allow 
me sufficient space in your next publication, to correct some of the 
errors into which your correspondent, J. C. J., has fallen. 

I am at a loss to account for J. C. J.'s assertion, that the brasses 
*'are left entirely uncovered and unprotected;" as the specification 
strictly provides against their remaining exposed, and I have found on 
each visit made to the building, that my instructions have been carried 
out in this respect, nor have I been able to learn from any one, whose 
word is worthy of notice, that they have ever been left without proper 
protection. 

The indications of early polychrome, mentioned by your correspon- 
dent, consist only of a few rude unmeaning lines drawn on the white- 
wash, and which unavoidably peel off in removing the upper coats that 
cover them. 

The old font is to be restored exactly in its original form, and is not 
to be replaced, as J. C. J. supposes, ** by some fine affair done accord- 
ing to the design of some font pattern-book," whatever that may be. 

I confess at the time I prepared the plans I did not know of the 
existence of the remains of the old screen, (which, however, I agree 
with J. C. J. in considering extremely interesting,) as they were en- 
tirely covered up with green baize, and formed the backs of two of 
the pews ; on making the discovery, I at once determined to work 
them up between the chapel and north aisle in place of the proposed 
new oa^ screen. 

The few remains of the old benches are of a common type, with a 
heavy moulded rail, and as the funds were a matter of great conside- 
ration, a less expensive form of seat than the old ones was adopted. 

Your correspondent is, I think, in error with reference to the mise- 
rere seat,, as I believe it to be the remains of a wooden sedile, and 
intend to restore and leave it in the place where we found it. 

It was always my intention to preserve the nave and aisle roofs, 
but on removing the ceilings, the timbers were found to be so rotten 
that it was impossible to retain them. The nave had a tie-beam roof, 
nnwrought, except the beams and king-posts, the beams cut right 
across the very lofty chancel arch. The aisle roofs were rough rafters, 
laid across from waJl to wall, and had evidently replaced the original 
rooft, as the old corbels for plates and wall-pieces still remain. 

The fact of your correspondent having mistaken the early 18th cen- 
tury arch for one of the 14th century probably accounts for his con- 
sidering the new windows and string-course to be so much out of 
character. The old windows had perished, and some time back had 
been made up with wood, and the mouldings run in cement. As to 
the monument which is built up in the arch, it is not to be '* mutilated," 
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at J. C. J. asserts, but simply removed into a more conTenient posi- 
tion beneath the chapel window, in order that the arch may be opened. 
Toar correspoadent appears to ignore the fact, that an architect 
cannot always be on the spot, and that when there is no clerk of the 
works, it is more than probable that however carefaily his instructions 
may have been prepared, they may not always be esactly carried out. 
I enclose a copj of the clauses contained in the specification, Tetative 
to the preservation of the old materials, brasses, font, &c., which will 
prove that J. C. J. tmjustly accuses me of having no proper regard 
for their vdne. 

I am, my dear sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

OhABLES NlGHTINGAIiS BeAZXET. 
EXTKACTS FBOH 8P£GZrZ04TI0K. 

•* The font, capitals, niers, bases, monuments, brasses, porch en- 
trance, and everything liable to injury, must be carefully protected, as 
the contractor will be held responsible for all damage that may happpn 
to any of the works, 

** Any old glass, or ol^ects of antiquarian interest, coins or other 
valuables, that may be K)und, are to be carefully preserved, as they 
are to become the property of the committee. 

** The roof over nave having been stripped of its lead and tiles, and 
the ceilings removed, is to be very carefully examined. All trusses 
and timbers that may require it, (the roof is apparently in a sound 
condition,) and considered by the architect sound enough, are to be 
carefully scraped and repaired, but any that may be in too bad a state 
are to be replaced, either with material from the old roofs, that are to 
be replaced by new« or else entirely new timber of the same kind and 
aise and worked as the most ancient remaining ones are. All defec- 
tive plates, purlins, rafters, king-posts, struts, &c.. Sec, are to be made 
good, and of similar scantlings and wrought, as the oldest remaining 
ones are. Any rafters or other parts that may have been added at any 
time, and that may not have been wrought, or that are not of the same 
scantlings as the original, are to be taken out and made similar to the 
oldest remaining.'' 

To the Editor of the Ecclesioloffist, 

Dbab Sib,* — ^I am glad that my letter has no far modified the ruin 
qottteHipkjted at Birchington, which even now oan only be pattially 
arrefted. As to the points mentionMl—- 

1st, So fitr irom the polychrome consisting of <* unmeaning lines," 
there wae one decoration, that I had only time partially to aneover, 
which is just the «ort of thing we want for country ehurch work. It 
wne simple ajad easy of execution and very eatiefactory, as I hope to 
•how you at soma ^ture time : it wae too far gone, however, except 
to take a drawing of. The whole church was p<^ychromed at a later 
period, poesiUy in the middle of the 15th century. What I was able 
to make out of this later work in the north chapel was not particularly 
good* but if tine and opportunity had allowed its full developoment, 
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it would htve been hiatorically interesting, especklly in the matter 
of colour. The green and lake were excellent. The entire nave bean 
signs of similar ornament, which could have easily been so &r un- 
covered as to show the original design.^ 

2adly, As to the carved oak, Mr. Beazley may turn up bis nose at 
the ''common type/' and "heavy moulded rail/' but as there are 
scarcely any of the kind, common as he may deem them, I fancy yon 
will agree with me that they ought to have been retained. I was as- 
sured on the best authority, that the most perfect of them might have 
been worked up as cheaply as if new deal seats were substituted, 

Mr. Beazley says nothing of the parclose screen, the carved part of 
which I did not see, though some of the framing finely moulded was 
lying about. It was described to me by several persons as excellent. 
The miserere or sedile, whichever it was, (I was told by those on the 
spot that it was the latter, and I fancy I saw part of another,) and the 
remains of the rood screen, now, alas, faded and injured by damp and 
sun, were certainly not intended to be used when I wrote my letter, 
for if I had chosen to make a price, and undertake the trouble of 
packing, &c. I might then and there have carried them off. They 
were in fact offered me at my own price. It is, therefore, scarcely 
ingenuous of Mr. Beazley now to pretend that these things would 
have been saved if I .had not written to you. Even if it had been 
intended to use the old screen again, it was still unpardonable to turn 
it into the churchyard, especially near the sea-side. The colours must 
have been quite fresh when first uncovered. It should never have 
been removed from its original position. If I mistake not, most of 
the framing had been cut off or knocked away. Some of the tracery 
work had certainly gone since its removal. I fancy that I may, by a 
slip of the pen, have put 14th for 13th century arch. It is a 13th 
century one of the plainest possible description, as much in harmony 
with the new east end as fine lace would be on a serge coat. Mr. 
Beazley does not pretend, I hope, that the new work wiU be the least 
like what was there originally. The condition of some stone work in 
the churchyard does not seem to agree with the description of the 
east windows given by Mr. Beazley, I cannot however speak for certain 
on that point. I did not object to the new work as new, but as incon- 
gruous and not being a restoration* 

drdly, Touching the mutilation of the monument. I was told by 
the clergyman himself, that it was to be put underneath the east 
window of the chapel, and that to do this it would be necessary to 
take off the top and the bottom. How it could be put there other- 
wise, except by digging a hole, and hiding the lower half under the 
level of the floor, I am at a loss to imagine. My authority for saying 
that the font was to be discarded was one of the contractors. Is the 
retention of this also an after-thought ? or is it to be done away with, 
and something like it substituted ? 

It is hardly civil in Mr. Beazley to say, that ho has not heard from 

^ The lines in the ohapel were only vmneeDing to those who did not imdentand 
them. Among other things the monogram map was repeated many times. Tlus 
probably had a meaning, if we could discover it, but besides this there were remains 
of two if not of three different dates of wall decoration. 

VOL. XXY. Q Q 
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ftny one whose Word is worth notioe, that the brassM wete ever «n* 
coyered. I can only repeat that I myself saw them quite uncovered* 
I netfer saw any covering over one of them, but bits of old matting, 
which, of course, would be as often off as on. 

I did not see the roofs before they were taken down, and so cannot 
offer an opinion as to the wisdom of their entire destruction. There 
was certainly much decay in the smaller timbers, the king-posts and 
larger ones appeared to me as good as ever. 

I am fully aware of the value of a good clerk of the works. Some 

rK>pU My that if both cannot be had he is better than an architect, 
certainly do not see how the abeence of a clerk of the works can 
excuse an architect from personally searching for such points aa the 
merest amateur would have attended to ; e.g., traces of wall colour 
and remains of oak carving. The lower parts of rood screens were 
not uncommon till the carelessness of church restorers destroyed them. 
Where there is no clerk of the works the responsibility falls entirely 
on the architect. Carefully drawn specifications are not of much value 
unless there is some one to see that the contents are fully carried out. 
trhis specification, by the by, is rather minute than accurate ; for as 
to '^ coins" being the property of the committee, they always belong 
to the Crown, and the Jinders are paid the value of the metal. But 
unless there was somebody at hand to look after them, no articles of 
Antiquity whatever would be given up to the Crown or the committee. 
I have iLuown of carved stones weighing fifty or sixty lbs. being carried 
t)ff witho«t notice. Pocketable things disappear as a matter of course. 

I remain, 

Yours truly, 
J* C. J. 



THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM. W. 

"FBizve TO Abt-Workmbn. — 1864* 

*' The following Competitions are open to all Art-Worirmett, whether mem- 
bers of the Architectural Museum or not. 

" Prizbs fob Wood CARViNo.—The Council of the Ardiitectural Mu- 
seum offer a First Prize of Twenty Pounds for the best, and a Second Prize 
of Ten Pounds for the next best Carving of a Pulpit Panel in oak, the subject 
being ' The Good Samaritan/ executed in relief, architecturally treated, and 
with appropriate moulding. The composition to consist of not less than three 
figures and one animal, with foliage, &c. The panel, exdniive of the mould- 
ings, to be 2 feet 3 inches high, by 1 fbot 9 inches wide. 

** The use of sand-paper will be considered as a disqualification for the Prises. 

'* Prizes for Silvbr Work. — The Council of the Arcbiteeturai Mu- 
seum offer a First Prize of Ten Pounds for the best, and Mr. H. Heather 
Bigg> of Wimpole Street, offers a Second Prize of Five Guineas for the next 
best, reproduction in Silver, on a reduced scale, of a Cast in the Architeetnral 
Museum Collection representing a group of leaves. 

" The special object of this Prize is to encourage hand-tooling or chaaing. 

" The length of the leaves in the worics sent in oompetitioB mut not be 



mvK tkn I of u inch. The granp of leare* guy dtiur be eblteUed ban 
die eolid, or cut and earefullj cbu«d, or the leave* mm; be mRtle in deUil 
and biougtit together by loldering. 

" Caiti from the pattern p-oup of leave* may be had by addreuing a letter 
to the Houaraij Secretary, Joteph Clarke, Eiq., 13, Stratford Place, London, 
W., at a coiC of 3a. each, or 5t. if caie and paokiog be Decenary. JU appli' 
calionM imut bt aoeon^tajtied by Penmy Pottagt 8((Mip« for the nemtMry 
amount. A Photograph of the Caat may be bad by aendiaf twelve poetifo 
atamM and a directed and atamped envehipe. 

" The eaat* need not be returned with the worki aent in oompetition. 

"PkiibbvokEnambu. No.l.^ 

—A Priie of Ten PouDdt, given 
by the Eccleaialoeical Socien of 
llondon and Mr. Beresford Hope, 
ia offered for a Roiette, of the liie 
aod detign of the Engraving in the 
margin, eieouted in Tranaparent 
Enameli on Silver. The ooloun 
to be of not lea* than Dine aeparate 
tiDti, and of the tame elaaa and 
character aa thote in the head 
croiier, (from the SoltjLoff Collec- 
tion,) and two triptycha, (lilver gilt, 
and with plaquei of traQalucent 
£namel, date circa 1350 to 1400,) 
exhibited in the FrecioQi Metal, 
Enamel, and Jewellerr Court of the 
Bonth Kenaington Mu*eum. The ^ 
central compartment of the Roiette to contain two tint* without an intei^ 
veDing thread of metal. The lilver need not he aunk to a depth of more 
than «^ of an inch. 

" Mo. 2. — Another Priie of Ten Pound*, given bj Mr. Ruikin, i* offered for 
a Boiette of limiUr liae and deaign to the above, executed in opaque enamel* 
on a ground of copper. The colour* to be of not lea* than nine leparate tints, 
and of the *ame claii and character as thote of the Soltykoff Chaise in the 
*«me c«*e in the South Keniington Muteum a* the triptych* referred to in 
Competition No. 1, or of any fine apeeimen of Chineaa eocruited enamel. 
The central compartment of the Roaette to oantaio two tinta, without an in- 
tervening thread of metal. The copper to be hollowed out to the depth of 
not let* than ^ of an inch, and the metal (urf*oe* to be fire-silt. t 

"The KdjudwatioD for both the Priie* for Enamel* will be conducted by 
the Committee of the Eceletiological Society conjointly with Mr. Ruikin, Mr, 
J. C. Robinion, and Hr. W. Burge*. 

" The case in the South Keniington Mu*eum in which the pattern enamela 
are exhibited it dittinguiahed by a placard indicating tiie three tpeciment 
aelected. 

"GiNiRAi. Condition! of all thb Compbtitionb.— fionajUe At^ 
Workmen ean only receive Prizce. 

" la addition to the above Priie* Certificate* of Merit will be ^ven in de- 
•ervio^ caie*, and the Council of the Architectural Museum will, at their 
discretion, award the lum of £1. Is. or upward*, or a book for objects ibowing 

C'culsr merit, although it be not sufficient to lecure a Prize. It mult, 
tver, be dittiuctly understood that none of the Prizes will ba awarded 
unle** there appear sufficient merit in any of the speoimeni Co entitle them to 
such distinction. Tbe Judge* also reserve to tbemieUe* tbe poner of eom- 
biniog the First and Second Frizes for Wood Carving end Silver Work into 
Twtt equal Pfise*, or of dividing the Second Prize* ; and in the Guamel Com- 
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pedtbttfi of dividing tb« Pricnt in the orent of the near eqaalHy ^ -any two 

Sipeoimeoa. 

" All objects aent in competition for the Prizet mutt be deposited at the 
Office Entrance of the South Kensington Museum, free of cost, by December 
1, 1864, with a marJ: or motto only attached, accompanied by a letter sealed 
with a blank seal, and having on the outside the title of the particular Com- 
petition, thus :— ' Wood Carving/ * Silver Work,' ' Opaque Enamel,' or ' Trans- 
parent Enamel,' and also the same mark or motto aa that attaehed to the 
specimen, and inclosing the name and addieas of the Competitor in fttU» with 
those of his employer, if anv. The Prize object and letter to be addressed to 
' The Honorary Secretary of the Architectural Museum.' The specimens will 
remain the prcmerty of the Art- Workmen or their employers, and will be ex- 
hibited in the South Kensington Museum until after the day of the distribu- 
tion of the Prizes, and idso in such other places as the Council of the Archi- 
tectural Musenm may see fit. The specimens must, after their Exlnbition, 
be removed^ by or at the expense of the respective Competitors, within one 
month of notice being given, after which time they cannot be taken charge of. 

"A. J. B. BBRKsroBD HopB, President. 
"Obo. Gilbbbt Scott, Treasurer. 
"Joseph Clabkb, Hon. Sec. 

"(13, Stratford Place, London, W.) 

*' August, 1864. 

*' *^* Copies of this paper may be had by a letter to the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Architectural Musenm, Joseph Clarke, Esq., 13, Stratford Place, 
London, W., inclosing a directed and stamped envelope. 

** The Council will be happy to receive Donations for the Prizes for 1865." 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY 

OF NORTHAMPTON. 

Thb Anniaal Spring Meeting of the Northampton Ardiitectural 
and Ardiasological Society waa held at Wellingborough, on June 7 
and 8, 1804, the society having of late years adopted the idnleeome 
principle of holding ite annnal meetings in Tarious parts of the oounty. 
By this means not only is a more general interest excited in aiefatto- 
logical puranits, but local objects of interest are brought to light v^hich 
would probably otherwise always have remained dormant. 

One of the great objects of the society in holding its meetings in 
various districts is, as we have already said, to excite an intelligent 
interest in the minds of the residents of those districts in the archeo- 
logioal objects by which they are surrounded : for it is a remarkable 
^t, confirmed by every day's experience, that persons living in the 
immediate neighbourhood of remarkable places, persons, or buildings 
generally know, and often care, less about them than people from a dis- 
tance. Local people do not estimate their local antiquities at a proper 
value, and, as a general rule, it needs other persons to raise them to a 
sense of their importance. An old adage a little modified is applicable 
in this as in otiier matters : for if, vritb reference to objects of avdiaso* 
logical interest, familiarity does not breed contempt, it often at least 
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breeds indiffereoce. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the reoeat Tieit 

of the society to Wellingborough will stir up a spirit, of research into 
the antiquities of the neighbourhood in the minds of some who had 
not hitherto given much attention to the subject. It will then be 
found that archaeology is not a mere dry study of the memorials of the 
past, but that it gives a living interest of its own, and richly rewards 
the laboors of the diligent student. 

Archaeological science, too, has an ameliorating effect upon the 
moral character. It is a standing rebuke to the mental self-sufficiency 
of the present day. With our railways, our electric telegraphs, and 
our steam navigation, the men of the 19th century are too much 
accustomed to regard with contempt the wisdom of their ancestors, 
and to look back upon their forefathers as immersed in ignorance and 
superstition. It is well, therefore, occasionally to be brought face to 
face with past times, and to be led back by the contemplation of 
ancient ecclesiastical and other bnildings to the conviction that our 
ancestors were not so much inferior to ourselves, as we are apt to con- 
aider them. It will thus be seen that archaeological science has not 
merely a relation to the past, but has a practical bearing on ourselves 
and the work which is now going on. 

The chair was occupied by the Rev. Lord Alwyne Gompton, who 
called upon the Rev. J. G. Orger, of Cranford, to read his paper on 

Wbllingbokough and its Amtiquitibs. 

Drayton, in his " Polyolbion," derives the name of Wellingborough 
from "its many wells or fountains." In this county, abundant in 
copious springs of water, it must have been a superlative degree of 
wealth in this important particular which could entitle the town to 
special designation. But what must be considered fieital to this ety- 
mology is, that in " Doomsday book" it is called " Wendleberrie and 
Wedlingberie," and was afterwards for a long period known as 
'< Wendlyngbnrg." Common pronunciation might perhaps have al- 
ready exchanged these names for the present one, when the notoriety 
of certain mineral waters concurred with the prevailing custom to fix 
it in legitimate use, with the specious support of an obvious de* 
rivation. 

The name of Wendlingburg has supplied some antiquaries with a 
hopeful etymologj* in its first syllable, "Wend," a name given by 
German nations to " wandering,*' roving tribes beyond their borders, 
and for ever memorable in the history of the conquerors of Africa. 
But the second syllable, " ing," the common Saxon patronymic, may 
possibly point to a Saxon family of Wendlings, who had established 
themselves at this place. A family of that name occur at Wendling 
in Norfolk, is it impossible that an offshoot of that Norfolk stock 
should have found their settlement in the vicinity of the Nen ? 

In opposition to this view, it must be allowed that the termination 

" borough" is rarely found in connection with the acknowledged Saxon 

" ing." The common expression of abode following the dan or family 

name is " ton*' or " ham," as Kensington, Birmingham. Besides, 

' bury/' not borough, is the much commoner Saxon form. Farther, 
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the daplieite of Wendlingfaur^ in ** Doomtday," m., Wettdlebiny, 
bears a curioaa analogy to the duplieate name of Irthliogborougfa, as in* 
eommoo use, tiz., Artleborough, making it doobtful whether the Saxon 
** ing'* is to be found in either case. The vicinity of Wilby .points to 
Danish settlements in the neighbouriiood, extending from Lmcolashire 
and very largely pervading the coanty, and the termination '* borough*' 
is not opposed to a Danish extraction. Whether Wellingborongh have 
Danish or Saxon etymology must be left to the judgment of those who 
are competent to form an opinion. 

The first anthentio account we possess of Wellingborough is in 
^ Doomsday Book," in which it is recorded in its greatest proportion 
to belong to Orowland Abbey. The history of Ingulphus, indeed, 
inserts a charter of a Saxon king, Edred, about a hundred and twenty 
years before, conferring it upon the monastery ; but the charters incor* 
porated in his chronicle are regarded as spurious, and the history itself 
as a fiction of a mnch later age than the Abbot Ingulphus. 

There were, at the time of the General Survey, two or three other 
smaller estates, belonging to the Countess Judith, a large pn^rietor in 
this county, and the Bishop of Constance, given them most probably 
by the Conqueror; but their value was insignificant in comparison 
with the monastery estate, which was rated at £6, while the Countess's 
was valued at 20s., and the Bishop's at 2«. 

In the second year of King John the Abbot of Crowknd obtained 
for the town the privilege of a market on Wednesday. The possession 
of a market, besides giving distinction to a town, was at the same 
time a source of profit, tern the tolls and customs which strangers 
paid for its use. And such manorial rights subsisted in a mod^ed 
form down to 1789, when they were surrendered by the loid of the 
manor. 

In the seventh year of King Richard the Second there were four 
sirbitrators appointed to redress the grievances complained of by the 
tenants of the Abbey. The nature of one of their oomplalnts on this 
occasion may give us a glimpse of the manner in whieh such spiritual 
superiors applied some of the principles of ordinary feudal service to 
their own benefit. The feudal burden of " aids" was imposed, as is 
well known, for ransoming the lord from captivity, knighting his eldest 
son, and marrying his eldest daughter, obligations which, from the 
nature of the case, could not subsist in the tenants of a monastery. 
But an arbitrary impost had been levied under that name by the abbots 
am occasion perhaps had called for some extraordinary expense. It vras 
now commoted by the arbitrators for a yearly sum of £4, from such 
land as had formerly contributed. A certain congratulatory fee of a 
hundred sous, which may perhaps have been originally a spontaneous 
offering, had been claimed by every new abbot under the name 
of "Paining," and was decreed by the arbitrators to revert to its 
original character, or. at all events, wss not to be levied against 
their will. The repairs of the chancel to be at the exclusive cost of 
the Abbey, and certain rights of common and fishing were secured the 
tenants. 

On the si^^presaion of the monasteries the possessions of Crowland 
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Abbey* in WeUiogboroughi appear to have been gWen to the Prinoeas 
Elizabeth* by right of which she nominated to the living in her 
brother** reign. A tmaller piece, at the saa>e time, fell into royal 
handa* which had been given by llbert de Cugenho to S. Andrew's 
Priory, in Northampton ; and a third, a manor belonging to the diaaolved 
eolkge of Irthlinglwroagh, waa added in her brotber'a reign upon the 
diaeolntion of oolleget and chantries. 

In the 16th year of her reign she granted part of the Crowland 
estate to the Earl of Leice8ter, '* the bold, bad man, whose fsTour is a 
reproach to her reign ;*' and two years afterwards Sir Christopher 
Hatton, a more worthy favourite, obtained the grant of another part, 
ynth the estates formerly belonging to 6. Andrew's Priory and Irth* 
liogborottgh College, llie Chancellor died without issue. Hit nephew 
took the name of Hatton, and succeeded to the estates, and left them 
on his death, in the 39th year of Queen Elizabeth, to bis two daughters, 
co-heirs. They soon afterwards passed into the possession of Sir Folk 
Oreville, who was created Liord Brook by James the Pint. He left 
them at his deaths in the fourth year of Charles the First, to bis sitter. 
Lady Margaret Vemey, from whom again apparently the Welling- 
borough manor, with impropriation and advowson, reverted to Lord 
Brook, in whose family they remained down to a recent period, while 
the Wellingborough Hatton property, the manor formerly belonging to 
Irthlingborou^ College, passed away to other possessors. 

The town contains a memorial of the grateful recollection of a 
successful merchant for the place of his birth in two silver flsgons. 
and chalice and cover, inscribed " The gift of Sir Paul Pindar, Knight, 
to the Town Chnrch of Wellingborough, 1634." He also gave the 
ehurdi the firtt bell, in 1640. 

He was bom in 1566 of very obscure parentage, and apprenticed 
when sixteen to an ItaUan merchant, who sent him to Venice, where 
he resided fifteen years, and realized a handsome fortune. In the year 
1670 Queen Elianbeth had opened the trade of the Levant to English 
merchants by a treaty with the Saltan, and the important Turkey 
Company had engaged in the Incrative commerce. The company 
having a high opinion of Sir Paul Pindar's experience, acquired by such 
a long residence abroad, applied to James the First, in 1611, begging 
that he might be sent Ambassador to the Sultan> and during his nine 
years' residence at the Porte, at which he wat more strictly the Turicey 
Company's ambassador than the King's, he fostered the trade and pro* 
tected the merchants, who had suffered from want of an accredited 
minister. 

His success in the pursuit may happily be measured by his munifi- 
cence in the employments of wealth. He laid out, from first to last, 
£10,000 on Uie repairs and adornment of S. Paul's Cathedral, whieh 
luui suffered grievously from fire early in Elizabeth's reign, and the 
restoration of which, not having been oarried far under her, became 
under her two successors, an object of national interest, urged forward 
by Laud, when Bishop of London, with all his seal* 

The trade of the East, in the hands of the Turkey Company ex- 
uiuaivety, before the East India Company was established in 1600, 
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must have been a tource of very large gains. Sir Paul Pindar we find 
owning a diamond valued at £30,000, which he lent the king on state 
occasions, and his reputed worth was £236,000, exclusive of bad debts.' 
He died in 1650, at the age of 84. 

In the fourth year of Charles the First the town attained the honour 
of being the residence of the court. The Queen's health appears at 
this time to have been weak, and Wellingborough wells had acquired 
sufficient notoriety to induce her to try their benefit. The false 
etymology mentioned above, from Drayton, may serve as a proof that, 
as early as Elizabeth's reign, the wells had obtained a medicinal fame. 
Morton tells us in his " History of Northamptonshire," that Sir Theodore 
Mayame, the King's physician, has left on record his high opinion of 
the qualities of this spring. It may possibly have been by his advice 
the Queen visited Wellingborough. An entry in the parish book of 
Wilby records " a levy made the 30th of July, 1628, of twelve pence 
a yard land, for provision of the Queen at Wendlingborough ;" and 
earlier in the same month, Bishop Laud, as he then was, " waited 
on the Queen at Wellingborough," as appears from his journal. The 
course of water drinking would probably extend over two months, 
falling in with the tradition that the court spent nine weeks here. 
A marquee was erected for the convenience of Her Majesty and the 
Court, in the immediate vicinity of the well, and their residence was 
fixed at a house in the Market-place, known by the name of the 
White Swan, in which rooms were afterwards shown, called the King's 
and Queen's rooms. The house was pulled down in 1829. 

What benefit the Queen derived we do not know. She had come 
over into England very soon after the King's accession, and had not 
yet given birth to a successor to the throne. Symptoms of delicacy of 
health appear in the following year, when a Prince of Wales was 
prematurely bom, and, being christened Charles, survived his birth 
only two hours. 

The recollection of Wellingborough, however, appears to have been 
pleasing, as, to judge by the parish books, nearly ten years after she 
repeated the visit. In 1637, they record, " 10s., paid to Henry 
Hensman and John Olendon, for loss of wheat, served in for the town 
to the King's Court," and other items of the same kind. These 
payments, with the levy mentioned above, in the parish of Wilby, 
would probably be made to the persons who had suffered by the 
exaction of the King's purveyors. The loss occasioned by their 
arbitrary appraisement of the commodities they bought was remedied 
by its equitable distribution over the parishes in question. 

The chalybeate spring is mentioned by Mr. John Goody er, an 
ingenious botanist, as Morton informs us, under the title of the Bed 
Well, in 1626, and under this name it uniformly appears in the town 
books. Fuller, who also narrates the Queen's visit, gives us a succinct 
account of the rise and fall of Wellingborough in connection with the 
Red Well. " What benefit Her Majesty received by the spring here 
I know not ; this I know, that the spring received benefit from Her 
Majesty, and the town got credit and profit thereby. But it seems 
all waters of this kind have (though far from the sea) their ebbing and 
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flowing, I mean, in esteem. It was then full tide with Wellingborough- 
well, which hath ever since abated ; and now, I believe, is at low 
water in its reputation/* Its credit, however, with the townspeople 
themselves has not, since Fuller's time, entirely ceased. Frequent 
visitors even now^ in the summer months, resort to it daily, carrying 
their own cups for a draught. 

In 1642, on the outbreak of hostilities between the King and 
Parliament, Walker, in his " Sufferings of the Clergy,*' records the 
cruel treatment of the vicar of Wellingborough, Mr. Thomas Jones, 
by the emissaries of Mr. Zouch Tate, with circumstances which " he 
does not scruple to recite," as *' confirmed by persons of undoubted^ 
credit." Mr. Jones had been vicar 40 years, and was 70 years of ag^. 
The ruffians seized him, and, though he was lame, compelled him, 
amidst scoffs and jeers, to walk a great part of the way betweea 
Wellingborough and Northampton ; and then follow the particulars 
for which Walker modestly bespeaks favourable reception. " At 
Wellingborough they bad murdered a barber, and taken away a bear 
which he kept. On the road they pressed poor Mr. Jones to make 
more speed than his age and infirmities would admit of. One Lieu- 
tenant Grimes, to see if fear would add to his strength, forceth the, 
bear upon him, which, running between his legs, took him upon her 
back, and, laying aside the intractableness of her nature, grew patient 
of her burden, and, to the great astonishment of the beholders, carried 
him quietly. • . • They then removed him to a horse. • . One 
of the rout, observed to be extremely active in these insolencies, and 
to have a hand in murdering the barber, seeing the tameness of the 
bear, as quiet under Mr. Jones as if she had been accustomed to the 
saddle, presumes that it was no more than up and ride, and presently 
bestrides the bear, which, as if she had been of that race which did 
revenge the prophet £lisha*s quarrel, dismounts the bold rider, and, as 
if she had been robbed of her whelps, did so mangle, rend and tear him 
that the presumptuous wretch died of the hurts suddenly after." Mr. 
Jones was brought to Northampton, and treated with great harshness, 
and denied sufficient ^comforts, though it was the middle of winter. 
After a quarter of a year he was dismissed. He returned to his cure, 
but as he preached against the rebellion he was again arrested, and 
carried prisoner to Northampton a second time, where he sunk under 
the ill treatment, and was buried by order of the Mayor, with no other 
form than a parody of the Church service : 

Ashes to ashes, dost to dust, 
Here is the pit, and in you most. 

He is spoken of as a man of unblameable life and conversation, a grave 
divine, a learned and good preacher, and one against whom they had 
no objection but loyalty. 

The great bell was cast in his incumbency, and bears his name^ 
Thomas Jones, 1639. 

Over the school-house door are inscribed the names of two bene- 
factors, Edward Pickering, Esq., in 1682, and Richard Fisher, Esq., 
1711. The original foundation is not clearly ascertained. It appears 
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that a guild or fraternity, under the patronage of the Virgin Mary, had 
been established in the reign of Richard IL, and the commissioners 
appointed to survey the college and chantry lands in 2nd Edward VI. 
suggested that, in consideration of Wellingborough being the King's 
town, and having a good market, the lands of the guild, valued at 
£5. 6s. lOJ., should be converted to the maintenance of a free school, 
the Vicar offering to charge his benefice with 408. a year, and the 
townsmen to purchase more land. Whether such endowment took 
place does not appear. The earliest date in the deeds is 1595. And 
Lord Chancellor Egerton, at the end of Elizabeth's reign, is the author 
of the original appointment of £30 a year for a schoolmaster to teach 
the Latin tongue, write, read and cast accounts. 

The history of the Grammar School contains an incident characteristic 
of the reigpa of James IL, and illustrative of the dispensing power then 
80 freely exercised by the Crown. A schoolmaster, Thomas Dominell, 
professing himself a Dissenter, on the recommendation of Sir Wm. 
Penn obtidned a dispensation to hold the school without qualifying 
according to law. This was a source of continual debate and alterca- 
tion till the Revolution, when the schoolmaster disappeared, and was 
discovered to be a Jesuit of S. Omer's. 

On July 28th, 1738, a very destructive fire consumed a large part 
of the town. The roofs were thatched, and there was no fire engine 
nearer than Kettering. Beer barrels were staved to quench the flames. 
The fire destroyed 205 dwelling-houses, and property was lost to the 
amount of £25,987. Scarcely any was insured. The surrounding 
counties contributed under the authority of a brief, obtained by the 
impoverished inhabitants. A day of fasting and humiliation was kept 
at Wellingborough, and the celebrated Dr. Doddridge, then living at 
Northampton, preached a sermon and wrote a hymn on the occasion, 
which are published in his works. The congregational book of the 
West-end Chapel records the cordial co-operation of their minister, 
with the vicar, in the work of collection for the sufi^erers. 

Morton, whose history is more than twenty years earlier than this 
fire, describes the town as consisting of 600 families or more. Its 
trade, or at least market, he adds, had greatly improved within the last 
seventy years, which the older inhabitants attributed to the decay of 
the market at Higham Ferrers. Besides the usual artizan and agricul- 
tural occupations, the trade of lace making was in active prosecution, 
bringing in £50 a week to the town. 

Besides the weekly market there are three annual fairs, one of which 
is held on the 29th October, called S. Luke's fair. Why called S. Luke's 
fair, when held on the day following that of S. Simon and S. Jude, 
presents a difficulty. It is stated in solution that the church has a 
double dedication to S. Luke and All Saints, the one the 18th October, 
the other 1st November, and that as a compromise between the claim 
of either festival the fair is held on an intervening day. Perhaps some 
antiquary can inform us whether the double dedication, or a partial one, 
if the chancel is dedicated to All Saints, and the nave to S. Luke, be 
in accordance with ecclesiastical usage. 

Wellingborough, for so ancient a town, is singularly destitute of 
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marks of antiquity. The house which Bridges mentions as having been 
the Abbot of Crowland's Hall, has lost any evidence of belonging to a 
period earlier than James the First's reign. 

The house called Berrystead House which stood near it, was probably 
the manor house of Sir Christopher Hatton, and was still in existence 
in the middle of the 17th century. 

An old house, now the Oolden lion, in Sheep Street, was inhabited 
by Thomas Roane, who died in 1676. His daughter endowed the Girls' 
Charity School. 

The Grammar School was built in 1620. 

The Hind Hotel is stated to have been in course of erection when 
Cromwell's army passed through to Naseby, and it is added that forage 
had been ordered to be collected there for the cavalry. The builder 
was Mr. Wm. Batley, whpse monument is seen on the outside wall of 
the vestry of the parish church, dying in 1674, aged 80. He is there 
denominated arclutect. In 1634> he signs the acknowledgment of 
thanks to Sir Paul Pindar, for his gift of the sacrament service, as 
parish clerk ; and, in 1 640, the town book has an item, " paid to 
Wm. Batley, for timber work at the Red Well, £l. 10«. Od." particu- 
lars which have an interest as indicating the career of a clever and 
successful builder. The Hind, though disfigured by the substitution 
of sash windows for the original stone- muUioned casements on the 
ground floor, is still a very creditable example of the architecture of 
the century* and an ornament to the Market-place. 

The parish church, however, will redeem any town from want of 
interest or antiquity. It is a structure of which both the county and 
town may be justly proud. That the townspeople are proud of it, and 
duly appreciate the magnificent legacy which the piety of their ancestors 
has bequeathed to them, is evidenced by the fact that the sum of 
£3,000 has been raised within the last few years, and spent upon its 
restoration. It is built upon the site of a Norman church, the south, 
doorway of which alone remains. The Norman church appears to 
have given place towards the close of the 13th or beginning of the 
14th century to a fine church of the early Decorated period, consisting 
of tower and spire, nave, north and south aisles, chancel and north 
chapel adjoining. Whether there existed a chapel on the south side 
of the chancel at this period is difficult to determine. The portions of 
this church still existing are the tower and the spire, the nave arcade^ 
the arch into the north chapel, and the east wall and window of 
chancel. The tower, with its broach spire, although its details indicate 
a somewhat later erection, is of pure Early English type. The but- 
tresses, which are of three stages, set square upon the cardinal faces 
of the tower, stop below the set off of the belfry. At this point there 
is a change in the character of the masonry, the banded work ceases, 
and the belfry stage and spire are built entirely of Ketton stone. The 
squinches, which are rather depressed in height, are surmounted by 
octangular pinnacles, a rather uncommon feature in Northamptonshire. 
The whole height is about 165 feet. The nave arches are supported 
by octagonal piers, with plain moulded bases. The bold span of these 
arches and the slender piers, almost too slight for the work they have 
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fb cariy* are desenring of notice. The east vindow of the chanedi td 
geometric design, is a very fine example of Decorated work. 

Early in the 1 5th century the church underwent considerable altera* 
lions. The nave received its clerestory and roof of Perpendicalar 
Workmanship ; the aisles were treated to new roofs and windows, if 
tiie walls were not wholly rebuilt. The high-pitched roof was removed 
from the chanoeU the wails were raised, and the present flat roof sub- 
stituted. It will be observed that the corbels which supported the 
principals, or the ribs of the groining of the old chancel roof, still 
remain. The north and south parrises were erected* and ti&e 8acristy» 
•*with priest's room over the north side* of the chancel, were probably 
erected about this time. Still later (probably not earlier than the 
)reign of Henry VIII., and perhaps late in the reign), the costly obapek 
or chancel aisles were built. They are good examples of the declining 
period of Gothic art The roofe are very flat, and a redundancy of 
ornament usurps the place of constructive d^ill. To thout . the same 
period must be referred the chantry or mortuary chapel^ which forms 
the projection on the south side of the aisle, and abutting on the soutli 
porch. From the room over this porch there is an opening or ** squint*' 
into this chapel which would lead to the supposition that the priest 
who occupied the room had the- charge of the services of this chantry, 
in the east wall of this chapel there is anodier squint, through which 
a view of the high altar may have bean obtained. There is a small 
groined crypt under the chancel, with external entrance. This entrance 
appears to have been moved from the east to the south wall^ There 
are no traces of monuments of early date. - 

Although (with the exception of the tower and spire) the distinctive 
character of the church, as it existed in the ISth and 14th centuries, 
has been lost, in consequence of the extensive alterations of the 15th 
-oentury, the efi^ect of the whole, both inside and out, is that of a very 
fine parish church. The restoration of the edifice, and its present 
admirable condition, reflects the highest credit upon the zealous efforts 
of the vioar, to whom the parish is so much indebted, and on the 
parishioners, who have so warmly seconded his efforts to render their 
church well adapted to the spirit of the ritual of the English Church. 

For these remarks on the architecture of the church, I am indebted 
%o the kind assistance of a friend. 



WELLiiroBOftouaa Gbuxch. 

At the conclusion of the morning meeting the party adjourned to 
the church, which during the last ten years has undergone a thorough 
restoration. 

The church, which is dedicated to All Saints, consists of a nave, 
north and south aisle, and chancel. At the west end is a tower and 
very handsome spire. The length of the church and chanoel is 
117 ft., the breadth 59 ft. 6 in., the length of the latter 20 ft. 
The heigbt of the spire to the tqp of the weathercock is 165 ft. 
PipeviQus ^ the ^dterations there .were gailenes over the north and 
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iMMitfa «iflles» and an organ gaUeiy. The fine tower arch, too, ae in ae 
many other instances, was blocked up. 

The work of restoration commenced in 1850, B. F. Law, Bsq.» of 
Northampton, being the architect under whose superintendence it was 
carried out. At that time the floor of the chancel was towered to its 
original level, and some of the long-hidden bases to the pillars were 
thus brought to light. The whole of the arches and piers were 
thoroughly cleaned, re- worked, and restored. These arches and piers 
are of beautiful proportions, and appear to be almost as good now as 
.en the day when first erected. The windows were thoroughly restored 
MXkd filled with new quarry lights. The chancel and the north and 
aoath chantries or chancel aisles were seated with low open seats, ex- 
-ecnted in oak, with elaborate traoary work in the panels of all the seat 
ends, fronts and outside panelled work. A very beautiful oak pulpit 
«nd reading desk were provided, the former being placed on the north 
•aide the central aisle or passage, and the latter on the south. The 
north and south poreh entrances were restored, and substantial oak 
doors provided, with curtains on tiie inside to hrtak the draught of air. 
The galleries in the north and south aisles were removed, and also the 
seoqpd-story or organ gallery, at the west end of the nave. The organ 
was placed on a raised platform in the south chantry, where it still 
•tends. The tcreens in the chancel were all taken down and thoroughly 
restored and refixed in the openings between the piers on the north 
and south side of the chancel. These screens had been painted time 
after time, until the beauty of the work in the tracery had almost dis* 
appeared. They are now free from all paint, and, having been thoroughly 
lestored, form a pleasing feature when looking obliquely across the 
.church. 

The work was not then completed, much remaining to be done 
before the chureh could be considered to be restored. • After the lapse 
of some years another effort was made to raise the necessary funds, 
and the parishioners and other friends having responded liberally to 
the call made upon them, the work of restoration was resumed early 
in the year 1861, under the superintendence of the same architect, Mr. 
Law, of Northampton. During the last alteration the floor of the church 
was lowered to its original level ; the whole of the arches and piers of the 
nave cleansed of their many coats of whitewash, and all thoroughly re- 
worked and restored. The horrible west gallery, which extended into 
the church two bays of the nave, was removed, and the tower arch 
opened and restored. The circular window on the west side the tower 
was restored and filled with stained glass, and in the deep recess of the 
tower, formed by opening the arch, has a very pleasing appearance. 
.The roof of the nave was restored, and new spandrel piers and corbels 
introduced, which, together with the wood panelling on the roof, 
formed by boarding and bold moulded ribs, with bosses at the inter- 
sections, is a wonderful improvement on the flat plaster ceiling which 
formerly occupied its place. Similar panelled work, formed by bold 
ribs, was introduced as a ceiling to the belfry floor in the tower. The 
whole of the windows of the nave and aisles were reseated with low 
jopen seats, of a bold, church4ike character, and the whole executed 
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in oak. The plastering was well cleaned and recoloared. Tl^oae who 
knew Wellingborough church when the north and south galleriea, and 
the two west galleries, one above another, were in existence, would 
scarcely believe it was the same fabric now those deformities are re- 
moved. It is impossible to speak too highly of the taste displayed by 
the architect* or. of the admirable manner in which his plans were 
carried out. 

EXCUBBION TO EaBL'b BaBTON AND MbABS AsHBT. 

In the afternoon an excursion was made to Wilby, Barl's Bartoir, 
and Mears Ashby, the churches of which places were visited and 
described. At Earl's Barton the curious old church, with its Saxon 
tower, attracted much attention. A description of the building was 
given by the Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton. 

His lordship said that, living in the neighbourhood, and having a 
better opportunity than many others of visiting the church, he had been 
asked to give a description of its architectural features. As regarded 
the church, he was not aware of the existence of any documentary 
evidence whatever. He had read somewhere that at one time it was 
connected with the great abbey of Medehamstead, as Peterborough 
was formerly called. Others said it was given to the Abbey of Delapre 
at the time of the Conquest. The tower was evidently of earlier date 
than the rest of the building, and was what was popularly called Saxon 
work. On examining it they would find that it was an imitation of 
wood work. The stones were used like beams, and the windows, 
instead of having muUions, had shafts something like balustrades* and 
that was generally considered a mark of Anglo*Saxon work. In 
addition to this there were one or two other marks of Saxon work. 
As regarded the order of the building, he had no doubt that the tower 
was the first part that was built, and was a complete building. The top 
of the tower, as it now stood, was late Gothic, but if they looked at the 
upper part of the Saxon work they would see a sort of slope, and he felt 
litUe doubt that it originally ended in a conical cap. As to the date of 
the tower, he could not give any opinion, and it was a point that was 
much disputed. It was obviously an imitation of wood work, and they 
were told that the Anglo-Saxons built with wood. Persons had sup- 
posed, therefore, that towers like the present were magnificent imitations 
of the wooden structures of that time. With regard to the outer part 
of the tower, it would be seen that it was intended to be plastered, but 
the greater part of the plaster was now gone. The whole effect pro- 
duced was an imitation of wood work. The next work that appeared 
to have been done was the nave. There were some traces of an earlier 
nave at the outside. There was some Norman work in the chancel* 
and the aisles were all Norman. The next earliest part was the 
Norman chancel, of which a large portion remained. There were 
evidences of the eastern portion of the nave being of a different date 
from the western, and he supposed it might be about the middle 
of the twelfth century. They might refer to the same date the south 
door, which was an exceedingly fine piece of work, and reminded 
them very much of one in S. Peter's church at Northampton, . Tht 
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next \7ork> as far as he could make out/ was the east end of the 
church, and that he thought was of Early English date. It would be 
seen that the east window was Early English, and that there was 
Norman work running under the window. The next work appeared 
to be the north aisle, which was good early Decorated work, and after 
that the south aisle, which was of a later period, from 1300 to 1350. 
The clerestory and windows were later still, almost Perpendicular, and 
the great arch at the west end was done at the same time as the 
Norman chancel, and might have been reset at an Early English 
period. There was a curious closet, the use of which he should be 
glad if any one could explain, as no one yet had been able to find out 
its use. Perhaps it. was a simple closet for hanging robes. There 
were several fine brasses, and one or two piscinas. Lord Alwyne then 
called attention to a very fine Perpendicular screen, on which was a 
white rose, which might or might not be indicative of its date, the 
time when the House of lAucaster was in the ascendant. The whole 
church would well repay a careful examination and study. 

A long and interesting diecussion followed the reading of the paper. 
Lord Alwyne Gompton, Sir Henry Dryden and Mr. E. F. Law taking 
the principal parts in it. 

The register of this church dates from the year 1558. 

The party next proceeded to Mears Ashby, where a visit was paid 
to the beautiful grounds of H. M. Stockdale, Esq., the fine front of the 
old Elizabethan mansion being much admired. 

The church, which is dedicated to All Saints, is a very fine 
building, with a low embattled tower. The interior is extremely 
handsome, having been re-fitted and thoroughly restored in the year 
1858, when the chancel was entirely rebuilt. There is an exceedingly 
fine painted east window. Over the chancel arch is an old fresco 
painting, hardly discernible now, of the Day of Judgment, with the 
'* hell mouth" still visible. The font is a very handsome and very 
ancient stone one, with interlacing tracery. A description of the 
bailding was given by the Rev. Ayliffe Poole. 

Mr. Poole said he had been asked to give a description of the 
church, but had only just had time to run round and notice a few 
particulars. It was quite obvious that the older part of the church 
was Norman. There was a Norman door, and there was also a rich 
Norman font. He was not able to find anything but those features 
to indicate a Norman date, but it was probable that with more careful 
study something else might be discovered. The tower might have 
been built some 140 years after the Norman part of the church, for it 
was evidently transitional between the Norman and the Early English. 
All the rest of the church, except the clerestory, which was Perpen- 
dicular, appeared to him to be of the Decorated period. The windows 
appeared to have been so much altered, that he could not say anything 
about them. There were indications of a Norman church in the 
doorway and the font. Then there was the transition tower, and after 
an interval of 150 years the work was taken down and rebuilt in the 
Decorated form. The font, which was a very handsome one, was 
similar to the one at Northampton. 
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The second day's ezeunion included the ohniches of Great Harrow- 
den. Burton Latimer, (where Lord Alwyne Compton laid the foundation 
stone of a new tower, to he huilt from Mr. Slater's designs) Finedon, 
Irthlinghorough, Higham Ferrers, Rushden« Wymington and Lrchetter. 



NEW CHURCHES. 

Hofy Trinity, Ventfun*, Isle of Wight, — ^This church huilt hy private 
munificence, from the designs of Mr. C. E. GKles, (formerly of Taun- 
ton,) has many points of great merit. It occupies a most conspicuous 
position, at the fork of two roads between Ventnor and Bonchurch ; 
and its spire, no less than one hundred and sixty feet high, is a 
striking landmark, offering from every direction a felicitous contrast 
to the lofty Down which forms a background to it in almost every 
point of view. The church is designed in the Geometrical-Pointed 
style. In plan it has a derestoried nave with two aisles, the arcades 
being of five arches, with a well- developed chancel, which has two 
transepts (instead of aisles), and a vestry at the north-east angle. 
The tower stands engaged at the west-end of the north aisle, its lower 
stage forming an entrance porch ; there is also a door in the north 
transept. The architectural features are generally very good. The 
piers of the arcade are alternately circular and clustered, with corbelled 
shafted discontinuous imposts to the easternmost responds. The arches 
are well moulded, and there are labels ending in richly-carved foliage 
at the corbels. The clerestory windows are small couplets, set in a 
deep rerevault, which has in front an arcade of two, sustained by a 
dwarf shaft. The aisle windows are of three lights, with geometrical 
tracery of the plate kind. The west window is a good geometrical 
design, well set up in the gable. The roof is open, with arched and 
trefoiled braces. The chancel detail is somewhat richer. The chancel 
arch has corbelled imposts, the shafts — as, indeed, is general through- 
out the church — being of a faint pinkish colour, contrasting very 
agreeably with the rest of the masonry. On each side of the chancel 
are two dwarf arehes, opening into the quasi- transepts. These arches 
are well moulded, and are borne on quadrupled shafts. The sanctuary 
has a small single light on the south side ; and the great east window is 
an excellent one of five lights, with a circle and geometrical tracery in 
the heird, lifted well up above the reredos. llie chancel-roof, also open* 
is of richer detail than that of the nave, and is slightly but not injn* 
diciously coloured. The two quasi-transepts (of which the southern one 
is intended for an organ-chamber,) are roofed with transverse gables. In 
the southern gable there is a wheel- window of plate tracery, above the 
doorway already mentioned. The whole interior is ashlared with excel* 
lent effect ; and there is an effect of great space, lightness, and architec- 
tural dignity. Externally the church looks lofty, but somewhat poverty- 
stricken, which is caused (we think) partly by the extremely ineffec- 
tive arrangement of the pseudo-transepts, and partly (to a still greater 
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degree) by the iQeagreneBs and leanness of the tower. The two quasi- 
transepts being of the same height as the chancel, and intersecting 
its roof, reduce the scale of that part of the church, and make the 
nave look by comparison bald and mean. The engaged tower is sin- 
gularly thin and unadorned. In proportion it is little better than a 
turret. It rises in a quadrangular form : then is broached into a 
somewhat jejune octagon ; whence, with some inconsistency, rises a 
beautiful octagonal lantern, tall and graceful — with a long, richly- 
shafted light on each face — the whole surmounted by a lofty octagonal 
spire. T^is is by far the best feature of the church ; but it has un- 
doubtedly the eflfeot of a purpureus pannug. 

Architecturally there is much to commend in the whole design. 
The solidity and dignity of the walling, the space and loftiness of the 
interior, the excellent internal ashlaring, the judicious effect of con- 
structional polychrome produced by the use of contrasted ly coloured 
materials, the good mouldings, and boldly-carved foliage-ornamentation, 
are all excellent points : though we think the foliage often exaggerated 
in scale ; and though, oddly enough, we detect a curious *' classical- 
ism" in the feeling of almost all the "stops" to the architectural 
mouldings, both outside and inside the church. The greater faults 
are the misplaced transepts, and the incongruous meanness of the en-' 
gaged tower. Here, perhaps, we should notice that the exits seem 
altogether insufficient. The want of a constructional porch will be 
found a serious defect, we apprehend, in the exposed position of this 
church. The vestry is inadequate in point of size, which will be found 
most inconvenient when a choral service is established, it ought also to 
have been placed on the opposite side of the church. We should add 
that, although sculptured foliage abounds, there is no figure sculpture, 
except a weak bas-relief of our Loan as the Good Shepherd on the 
pulpit, and a somewhat better Agnus Dei in the pediment of the arch of 
the north transept door. Ritually we are not able to speak so well of 
this church as we should wish. We fear that the intentions of the 
founders have not been thoroughly seconded by the architect. Many 
points, indeed, are admirable. For instance, the whole area is paved 
with red tiles, and the seats are all moveable and alike, with chairs in 
the aisles and transepts. The font too is rightly placed, and hand- 
somely carved in alabaster. (This does not, however, hold water; 
and we heard that instead of a lead lining a glass one was contem- 
plated.) The pulpit, placed at the north-east comer of the nave, is of 
alabaster, with mastic patterns (rather coarsely designed,) on all the 
panels except the middle one, which has the bas-relief already noticed. 
The scale of the pulpit is altogether too large. In the chancel we 
have more to blame. In the first place its level is too low ; it only 
rises two low steps from the nave, with two more low steps to the sanc- 
tuary. There is no sort of screen or parclose. There are stalls, in- 
deed, five on each side, with subsellse (which have no desks) ; but they 
are small and of poor design, though of oak, and are not properly used. 
An absurd and unnecessary prayer- desk deforms the nave, opposite to 
the pulpit. Handsome kneeling-rails guard the sanctuary, and the 
altar, large and properly vested, has too low a footpace, and two awkward 
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kneeling stools one at each end. There is no superaltar. and no 
credence-tahle, though there is a recessed sedile. The whole east wall, 
under the window, is richly ornamented with a monogram on each 
side. North and south of the altar the wall is richly diapered, and 
above the altar is an enormous quasi-reredos in alabaster, with carvings 
in panels. This costly and well-meant ornament is, unfortunately, a 
great eyesore in the church. Its design is a huge monogram of I H S, 
in a vesica-piscis^with the Evangelistic symbols in circular medallions, 
one at each comer. The scale of all these is unfortunately large, 
and the whole seems exaggerated in an eesthetic point of view ; while, 
iconographically, the undue predominance of merely subordinate em- 
blematic devices in so sacred and conspicuous a position is most 
unsatisfactory. The intentional exclusion of the emblem of our re- 
demption is the more obvious from the preponderance given to other 
less sacred symbols ; otherwise the execution of this reredos is good, 
and the rich cornice of carved grapes and ears of wheat is worthy of 
great praise. What this chancel wants is an increase of height to the 
altar, better levels to the sanctuary, and a reduced (and more Catholic) 
reredos. The chancel and Sanctuary are paved with rich encaustic tiles. 
In the latter the device of a fish is used extensively ; this, perhaps, 
may be heraldically connected with the founder's family. Most un- 
luckily a pattern, frequently repeated, of white triangular tiles placed 
in a row, irresistibly suggests the idea of a fish's vertebrae. We observe 
also, that the prevalence of blue tiles is unfortunate in respect of colour. 
The east window is filled with stained glass, by Messrs. Clayton and 
fiell, excellently designed and coloured ; but the iconography is curious. 
The middle light has the Crucifixion, and the other lights have gene- 
rally scenes from our Loan's life ; but the outside light on the north 
side is the creation of Eve, the chief figure recalling irresistibly the 
famous treatment, by Qhiberti, of this very unusual and difiicult sub- 
ject in the gates of the Florence Baptistery. This is balanced in the 
window by the subject of the Pentecost. The circle in the head of 
this window has a figure of the Majesty. We are less satisfied, either 
in colour or design, with a small painted light, in the north transept, by 
Messrs. O'Connor, representing the Resurrection. 

Bromley College Chapel, Kent. — A woodcut in a late number of the 
lUuetrated News, introduces us to the interior of the chapel lately added 
to the seventeenth-century Bromley College, for clergymen's widows, 
by Messrs. Waring and Blake. It is a broad, oblong structure, with a 
three-sided apse, filled all through with three-light Middle-Pointed 
windows, covered by an open wooden roof, with cross rafters, seated 
stall-wise in three rows, the uppermost row of sittings being recessed 
into the wall with an arcaded treatment. The sanctuary occupying 
the apse is arcaded. The building clearly is well-intentioned ; of the 
execution the woodcuts before us do not allow us to speak. 

All Saints, Sher bourne, Warwickshire, has been most sumptuously 
rebuilt by Mr. Scott, at the cost of a neighbouring proprietress. The 
plan does not call for particular notice, as it is the common one of nave 
with aisles, north-west steeple, chancel with aisles of a single bay and 
square-ended sanctuary beyond, all carried out in Middle-Pointed ex- 
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cept the steeple, which reproduces the earlier style. The peculiarity of 
the building consists in the richness of the material, including many 
red and green marble shafts, and of the treatment of details. The 
liberal adoption of the double plane in the windows, enriched by the 
alternation of the polychromatic marbles, in lieu of the one dark hue 
of the older Purbeck, has been ably and boldly carried out, both in the 
clerestory and in the aisle windows. The former, indeed, presents the 
external aspect of a foliated circle in each window, the internal one 
of a two-light shafted opening. Why then has Mr. Scott stopped short 
of what might have been a noble — nay, typal— example of the motif, 
in the east and west windows ? As it is the former of three and the 
latter of four lights are each a graceful specimen of rather early 
Middle-Pointed tracery, with nothing remarkable about it, and car- 
ried out in the single plane. Had the double plane been chosen, Mr. 
Scott might of course have, with the applause of all discerning critics, 
boldly eclecticised, and made his design upon a First-Pointed basis 
with the double- plane windows of Hjrthe, and such like models as his 
point of departure. We trust the truth may be that he was over- 
ruled. The reredos, of five niches with statues, is very rich, but it is a 
pity that it is no broader than the altar itself. A graceful high family 
tomb, in the south chancel aisle, calls for notice. The fittings were 
not in when we saw the church. The roof is an open timber one. It 
is again a pity that such a model as Hythe or Stone was not potent 
enough to carry groining. The First- Pointed stone broach is a design 
worthy of much praise. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

8, Andrew, Miningshy, Lincolnshire, — One of those very interesting 
remains of ancient village churches, which are so rare in the Wold 
district of Lincolnshire. It has not escaped unscathed from centuries 
of neglect and barbarous mutilation ; but enough is still left to show 
what it must once have been. At present it consists but of nave and 
chancel : originally it had doubtless a chantry chapel on the north side, 
communicating through an arcade of two arches, now blocked up, 
through one with the nave, through the other with the chancel. The 
dimensions are, nave 31 ft. by 18 ft., chancel 18ft. by 13 ft. 10 in.; 
height of chancel arch 1 8 ft. ^om the floor, which corresponds with 
the upper side of the plinth in the exterior walls. The chancel arch is 
of two orders ; the inner one resting (on the south side) upon a detached 
shaft sustained by a corbel head, on the north upon an engaged octa- 
gonal pier. The capitals are boldly carved. The chancel itself is an 
exceedingly good specimen of early pointed work, having in the east 
wall two lancets 8 ft. in height, the width of the lights being 14 in. 
splayed to 5 ft. 3 in. internally: on the south side a single lancet 
7 ft. 9 in. high by 8f in. wide, splayed within to 5 ft. 8 in., the head 
acute being 1 1 in. from the level of the spring. Within the sanctuary 
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on tlie same side is a ^iouble lancet, the height and width of the lights 
beiag the same as in the single lancet, with proportionate splay. The 
chamfers of the monial fure stopped off 6 in. above the top of the siU, 
both outside and inside, the latter being rather a redaction of the size 
of the fillet. All these windows have rebates for the glass internally 
instead of the usual groove. The sill of the sanctuary window is car- 
ried down to form sediiia, with a piscina on the east side. The bowl 
of the piscina was probably a cinqfoil, but it is so mutilated that it is 
hard to make it out. Stalls on the south side returned, and consider- 
able remains of the chancel screen in sittl, of late Third-Pointed work. 

In the nave near the east end of the south wall are the remains of an 
aumbry or credence having some probable relation to a former altar 
near this site. Near the west end of the south wall, within about 3 ft. of 
the south-west angle of the church are the remains of a Romanesque 
doorway (a small round arch with imposts, within a larger one,) which 
are rather difficult to decipher, from a huge buttress erected in front 
to sustain the tottering wall. There is rather a curious font at the west 
end of the nave, north of the bam-like door, which has been broken 
through the west wall. It has a plain chamfered plinth 2 ft. square, 
with small columns on each angle, and an irregularly placed octagonal 
shaft in the middle supporting the octagonal bowl, corresponding in 
form with- the shaft ; the columns have moulded capitals and bases, and 
support the alternate angles, those on the cardinal sides having corbel 
heads ; the bowl is quite plain, with the exception of a battlemented 
cornice. A portion of some ancient memorial stone, covered with the 
Runic involuted knot, the parish authorities prefer to use as a doorstep ! 
Perhaps they would more readily consent to its removal, could they be 
assured that it never formed portion of a cross ! 

Within the last twenty years, owing to the exertions of the present 
rector, this little church has been rescued from the direst neglect. 
High deal pews removed, and replaced by the low stall-ended benches of 
olden days ; the floors relaid at their proper level in the nave and chancel, 
and all traces of slippery fungid growth and green damp obliterated. 
Internally it is now decent and comfortable, and fitted for the due ce- 
lebration of Divine offices. But evidently its days are fast drawing to 
a close, and it is very uncertain how much longer its walls will stand. 
It would be a graceful and becoming apt on the part of the absentee pro- 
prietor, a wealthy and titled priest, were he to restore, or rather to re- 
edify from its foundations, this speedily vanishing relic of ancient days. 

8. Vincent, LAttleboume^ Kent. — The chancel of this church and of 
that of S. Mary, Ickham, which is only a mile distant, were built at 
the same time, and probably by the same architect. The proportions of 
each are very fine, and there is a close resemblance in the detail of the 
two, Ickham having the advantage in point of richness of moulding. 
At Littlebourne (as at Ickham) there is a regular series of lancets on 
each side, and a fine unequal triplet in the east wall. A priest's door 
is placed on the north side. There is no chancel arch. The 
nave had originally the prevalent square piers and arches of East 
Kent village churches, with rather narrow aisles, and a tower at the 
west end, all of First-Pointed, with some inserted windows of later 
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date. The north areade haa long been deatroyed and nplaced by 
wooden poets. Within the last few yean certain alterations, all more 
or lest injudicious, have been made. The chancel has been repaved, 
the floor of the sanctuary (far too much cramped) being laid with 
coloured tiles. An absurd pair of arches, inserted just over the altar, 
enclose the tables of Commandments. These, it is to be hoped, will 
some day be concealed by hangings, or otherwise extinguished, as the 
sills would come considerably below the top of the altar, if it were 
anything like its proper height. As it is, the Holy Sacrifice is offered 
upon a small and mean table, which was being used, on the day of our 
visit, as a convenient support for a hoge pile of deal planks. Some 
longitudinal seats have been placed in the chancel. Nothing can be 
worse than the design of these. They are not intended to accom- 
noodate the clergy and choir, and they certainly are not fitted for such 
a porpose^-^the only one to which chancel seats have any business to 
be applied. The absence of a chancel arch has been compensated by a 
sham one of wood, duly coloured and scored to represent irregular 
masonry. So much for the way in which this most interesting chancel 
has been tinkered up. The only consolation is that what has been 
done may easily be undone under more fiavourable auspices. The nave 
is now being reseated with open benches, the design of which would 
reflect discredit on a village carpenter. Tlie tower arch has been thrown 
open with good efiect, but the south doorway, to which a modem porch 
was attached, has been built up, and — we have hardly patience to write 
it — a sham door is to be fixed on the outside ! We know not who is 
answerable for this stupendous piece of imbecility. We believe that 
no architect has had any hand in the alterations. Indeed, the want of 
professional guidance is only too apparent. It can never be too often 
repeated, that for a person to venture to direct the restoration of an 
ancient church, unless thoroughly qualified by study and experience, 
is the very height of presumption, and is certain to result, as in the 
present instance, in the most disastrous failure. Among minor pieces 
of vandalism, we noticed that a slab bearing an incised cross of inter- 
esting, though late, character, has been covered up by the flooring of 
the new seats. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Bristol Society of Architects made lately an excursion to Glou- 
cester, when they visited the cathedral, the church of S. Mary de Lode, 
and the neighbouring church of Holy Innocents, Highnam. Of the mural 
paintings in this church, executed by i|s founder, Mr. Gkunbier Parry, 
we subjoin the following interesting description and criticism, which 
was given on the spot by Mr. J. B. Atkinson : — 

*' It would at once be seen," he said, " that the paintings were srranged in 
three groops. On the first Imy on the south side of the nave was the ezpul- 
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sion of our fint parents from the Garden of Eden, or, as it was called, ' The 
Curse.' Opposite to this, on the first bay on the northern side of the nare, 
the subject of the painting was the Annunciation, or, as it was called in the 
printed explanation, ' The Blessing.' In the centre of these, and orer the 
chancel-arch, was the chief and crowning work—namelj, ' The Doom,' or 
' The Last Judgment/ He would commence his explanation with this last 
painting. ... In Mr. Gambier Parry's painting in this church there was only 
the upper portion of the subject, and it was a question whether there was 
space enough even for what was given. In the centre was Christ as Judge, 
holding in His hand a globe, as a symbol of dominion. The hand extended 
represented the First Person in the Trinity, and over the hand was a Dove, 
representing the Third Person in the Trinity. In the same range with the 
Saviour were the Eleven Apostles, and on the side was Moses, with the 
tables of stone, and opposite to him was S. Paul. The treatment of the 
cherubim in this painting was worthy of note. There were in art various 
treatments of these angelic beings. Sometimes they were represented with 
six wings ; here the wings merged into a general glory. Passinff from that 
point, he came to the remarkably fine group of angels on either si&. On the 
side of ' The Fall,* the angels were represented as filled and carried away with 
divine fury, and bearing in their hands scourges of flaming fire. On the op- 
posite side, the angels were represented as bearing in their hands crowns of 
glory. And while upon this subject he mi^ht mention another small point as 
regarded treatment. The glories were raised above the surface, and were in 
bas-relief. That might strike English eyes as something unusud, but he be- 
lieved there was authority for it, and that the same treatment would be found 
in a picture in the National Gallery. It was a bold stroke in art, but he thought 
the effect, on the ground he had stated, satisfactory rather than otherwise. Then 
he had been anxious, in thinking over these paintings, to form the three into 
a consecutive series, and he had already indicated that there was such a con- 
nection. To those persons on the left of the picture the Saviour was say- 
ing, ' Depart from Me, ye cursed,' and the angels on that side were angels 
of wrath. In the painting on the other side it would be seen that there was an 
angel driving our first parents from the Garden of Eden, and underneath were 
representations of Abel and Job. The picture on the right hand side of ' The 
Judgment' represented ' The Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin,' and the 
accessory subjects were S. John the Baptist and S. Stephen, the first martyr 
after Christ s Ascension. But the unity in the general and governing idea 
might be still further remarked. This church was dedicated to the Holy In- 
nocents, and he thought this series had probably a fitness with the special 
dedication of the church. . . . Having said thus much upon the choice of the 
subject, he would now say a few words upon the style of art employed. It 
struck him that the style was not archaic^it was free from the arcludc taint 
which more or less affected modem revivals and reproductions. It seemed 
that the artist had merely attempted to do his best — that he was naturalistic 
in his keeping to nature — that he was academic in his treatment of rules, and 
there was that superiority and that dignity that were looked for in all paint- 
ings which associated intimately with architecture. The general treatment 
seemed apt ; the pictures fell into good keeping with the general character of 
the church, producing a harmony, and actually serving as a decoration. Mr. 
Atkinson concluded with some observations upon the materials, the medium, 
and the method employed in this process of painting. He said the method 
was not fresco, it was not temperea, it was not encaustic, it was not water- 
glass. The method, which was new, had been termed ' spirit-fresco.' It was 
uie invention of Mr. Gambier Parry, and was said to combine the merits of 
the several other processes. Mr. Parry himself had said, in a communication 
to the Ecclesiologist, * All these advantages are to be obtained by a composi- 
tion of wax, resin, and volatile oils, used in certain proportions and upon a 
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definite mtem.' Mr. Leighton had adopted this process in the execution of 
pictorial decorations in the church of Lyndhurst, Hants. Mr. Atkinson ex- 
plained that he was not present as an advocate of the process, the durability 
of which could only be tested by posterity ; but, whatever miffht be the judg- 
ment of posterity upon that point, all present must admit that this was the 
proper time to express their admiration of the power and high artistic skill 
which Mr. Parrv had shown in the paintings in this church* of which he was 
the founder and patron." 

FREBDOIC OF PUBLIC W0B8HIP — (tHB OPBN CHURCH MOVBMBNT). 

Prize Essays of £50 each are announced by the Council of the Na- 
tional Association for Promoting Freedom of Worship, on the evils of 
the pew system in parish churches, and the means of awakening the 
public conscience to the injustice of shutting out the people at large 
from public worship ; also, on the superiority of the offertory to pew 
rents in respect of the amount and certainty of revenue, the independ- 
ence of the minister, and the benefit of the people. The adjudicators 
will be Archdeacon Sandford ; Professor Burrows, Oxford ; Rev. H. 
Hayman, Principal of Cheltenham Grammar School ; and J. H. Mark- 
land, Esq., D.C.L., Bath. 

The tomb to an English lady at Naples, which we mentioned in 
our last number, was designed (we are informed) by Mr. Edward 
Browning, of Stamford, and executed by Mr. Hilliam, of the same 
town. 

We quote this from the Building News of Sept. S. 

"A Ludicrous Mistakb. — The Birmingham Daily Gazette of Wednes- 
daypublished the following ridiculous statement: — 'Mr. John C. Jackson, 
of Uackney, a correspondent of the Times, deserves the thanks of the country 
for calling public attention to the determination of the Ecclesiological Society 
to destroy that fine building, the old church at Cheltenham, ui this age, 
when reverence for ancient piles is carried to unpardonable excess, it is 
strange that a set of antiquarians should have the hardihood to propose such 
an act. Thanks to those who have spoken, this deed of Vandalism has been 
stopped ; but another instance of irreverential dealing with old churches has 
occurred in the neighbourhood of the metropolis.' We never met with a 
better joke. Fancy the Ecclesiological Society determining to destroy so 
interesting a building I Our contemporarv should read the Times correctly. 
It was mainly through the exertions of this society that the church was 
preserved." 

Mr. R. Redhead has issued a prospectus and specimen pages of a 
Noted Prayer Book, which he proposes to publish by subscription. We 
fear the price fixed will hinder a very extensive sale. Yet the book 
will be a handsome one (though small,) and, if carefully and judiciously 
arranged, will be highly usefid in choirs where the Plain Song of the 
Church is appreciated. The specimen pages comprise part of the 
Absolution, the Loan's Prayer, and what follows, down to the end of 
the Venite, The Prayers and Amens are noted in monotone; the 
Versicles and Responses after the Lobd's Prayer have the Plain Song 
as given in the arrangement attributed to TalUs. The Venite is set to 
the First Tone Second Ending, but a reference is made in an appendix, 
in which this and the other Canticles are to have alternative settings. 
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The " division" of the words might, we think, be amended in one or 
two instances, — and surely the method which Mr. Redhead has adopted 
of marking the divisions is not the best that could be devised. The 
syllables that are to be sung to more than one note each are printed 
in italics, which gives an untidy look to the typography. With these 
exceptions, the book promises well. 

Our fnend and colleague J. C. J. has done excellent service by his 
letters to the Times on the scraping of Lincoln Cathedral and the 
threatened destruction of Heston church, Middlesex. Our readers 
have doubtless seen the correspondence about the latter. We under- 
stand that as the matter now stands, the " restoration" committee 
propose, according to Mr. Scott's advice, to save as much of the old 
building as possible. We are heartily glad of this decision. It is clear 
that by the addition of another north aisle no interference will be 
necessary with the existing arcades and chancel-arch. The present 
north wall has modern windows : so that nothing of any importance 
need be sacrificed. 

We wish to call special attention to the new form taken this year by 
the Ecclesiological Society's Colour Prize in connection with the 
Architectural Museum. Ilie conditions of the prizes for enamels will 
be seen elsewhere. 

The annual meeting and excursions of the Worcester Diocesan Ar* 
chitectural Society are fixed for Sept. 26th, and Oct. 4th. The excur- 
sions are to Lichfield and Pershore. 

Received :— H. T. E. ; W. M. F. ; Mr. A. H. Browne ; Mr. C. 

Everington. 
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TIfiS CHWCB PF S. LAWRENCE, WARKWORTH, 

jI Paper read brfore the, ArchUectwrol mi Arehigtdogieal Society ^ 
Ditrhflm o^ Nortkmberlaad^ hy F. B, Wilsan, Esq. 

"WAVKwqvsu is not ^n eonrectlv unless it i« regarded as a link in 
the chain of eoclesiasticial ent^blishmenta extending from Lindis&rne 
to Durhaqi. We know that there was a constant communication 
kept np b^t^een the two hoviaea; we must, therefore, assume that 
there wer^ x^rtaip places on the well-trodden route at oertain distai^ces 
which mu^t h^ye peen used as stoppii^ places, or as stageiEi. Wark- 
worth must have been one of these stages. 

Warkworth was granted to the community at Lindisfame hy the 
Saxon king, Geolwulph, together with the viUagea of Woodchest^r, 
(supposed to be now known as Woodhpm), Whittingham, Edlingham, 
9na Eglingham^^ This was the King of Northumbria, " the most 

florions Ce<4wulph>'' at wbo^ request Bede wrpte bis "Ecclesiastical 
[istory," i^nd to whoip) he dedicated it, and to whom he p^sented 
it when it was ^mplet^d t^at it might be transcribed. After i^ 
short reign of abp^t ejjght years, be abdicated his throne, and entered 
the monastery uppn Ho)y Islaind, where he lived unl^ his death, 
which did not take place til) upwards of twenty years afterwards. 
It is probable th^t Sa^n churches were built in all these places 
in his lifetime; for it is on record that Bishop Ecfrid ^nsecrated 
churches at four of them, and we hare architectural evidence a|; 
the poesept day that they wer^ built in two of them, one of them, 
Warkworth, bein^ that left unipentioned. At Whittbgham part of the 
Saxon towjer is still standing, and in the course of the recent renova- 
tions at Warkworth a length of the foundations of a Saxon church 
was uncovered in the interior of the nave, a fragment of rough 
walling* four feet thick, as well as a slab of stone sculptured with a 
Saxon cross. I have examined Eglingham and Edlingham churphes 

1 Symeon. 
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aboTO g^nnd, and saw no traces of Saxon work ; but excavations 
might reveal tokens, as they have in this case. There are ancient 
churches standing now upon all five places ; they are dedicated as 
follows : Warkworth, to S. Lawrence ; Whittingham, to S. Bartholo- 
mew ; Edlingham, to John the Baptist ; Eglingham, to S. Maurice ; 
and Woodhorn to S. Mary. 

I wish I could present you with a picture of this Saxon period, bo 
distant, so long ago, so full of confused figures, conflicts, visions, 
conversions, miraciHous cures, with the lamp of learning flickering 
fitfully in the midst. Ceolwulph was the contemporary of four great 
bishops ; Wilfred of York, Peckthelm of Whithome, Acca of Hexham, 
and Ethelwald of Lindisfame. The two last died in the same year 
that Ceolwulph resigned his crown. This was only fifty years after 
the death of S. Cuthbert. Bede tells us in his EeelesiasHcal History^ 
which he had concluded before the resignation of Ceolwulph took 
place, that the beginning and progress of his reign were so filled with 
commotions that " it cannot yet be known what is to be said concern- 
ing them, or what end they will have." Afiter Bede's eyes were dosed 
and his hand still, another pen took up the tale, and has handed 
down to us word of an eclipse of the sun and another of the moon 
following year after year, and of a great drought in ^.d. 737, leaving 
the land unfruitful when *' Ceolwulph, voluntarily receiving the 
tonsure, left the kingdom to Eadbert.'* The Saxon Chronicle gives 
us but as bare an outline. '' A. 781. This year Osric, King of the 
Northumbrians, was slain, and Ceolwulph succeeded to the kingdom, 
and held it eight years." And to the date A. 787, " This year Bishop 
Porthere and Queen Erithsgitha went to Bome ; and King Ceolwulph 
received Peter's tonsure, and gave his kingdom to ^ulbert, his 
uncle's son." The monarch's death is recorded against the date 
A. 760 ; " and Ceolwulph also died." These sharp, meagre, hard out- 
lines, written as though burnt into steel with aquafortis, we must fill 
up for ourselves out of such materials as we have. Not the least 
important of these are the remains of Saxon architecture to which I 
have referred. A Saxon cross with an interlaced ornamentation was 
found at Alnmouth some few years since ; and another, of a similar 
character to that found at Warkworth, among the stones of the 
ruins of Lindisfame Priory. These go to show that Saxon work was 
not all '* of wood thatched with weeds" as has been conjectured, but 
that the green country was dotted with buildings of stone, com- 
paratively small to those since built upon their sites, but not devoid 
of beauty, being decorated with that pliant, subtle, interlaced orna- 
ment we now identify as Saxon. 

Warkworth being on the route between Lindisfame and Durham 
was doubtless acted upon by the same agencies that affected those 
buildings. When the funds were abundant it appears to have 
participated in the general prosperity. We may see that, like 
Lindisfame, it was rebuilt at the same time that the Cathednd wss 
building at Durham. It also shared in the adversity of the mother 
church. The history of S. Cuthbert states : '' Then Halfdene, King 
of the Danes, entered the Tyue, and sailed from thence along the 
coast to Warkworth, laying the whole country waste, and croelly 
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oufcraging S. Gutbbert." In later times it shared to some extent 
the fortunes of the Castle. When William the Lion invaded 
Northumberland he destroyed Warkworth Castle, and pursued the 
inhabitants of the village into the church and house of the priests, 
and killed upwards of a hundred men, women, and children. Benedict, 
abbot of Peterborough, thus relates the circumstances: ''Et ipse 
cum parte exercitus quam sibi elegit, intravit villam de Werkeurd 
et eam combussit, et interfecit in ea omnes quos invenit, viros et 
mulieres, magnos et parvos : et fecit satellites sues frangere eoelesiam 
Sancti Laurentii, que ibi erat^ et interfioere in ea et in dome derici 
vil]» illius plusquam 100 viros, pr»ter mulieres et parvulos. Proh 
dolor! tunc audires clamorem mulierum^ ululatus senum, gemitus 
morientium, juvenum desperationem." 

The church in which this outrage was committed was the newly- 
built Norman edifice. This consisted of a chancel and nave oniyi 
presenting sioAr details to the structures erected in the same era 
at Alnmout^Bock, Bennington, Shilbotell, Bolam, Edlingham, 
GhiUingham, Kyloe, Ancrofb, Behford, and Mitford in the same 
archdeaconry. It possessed a corbel-tabling, as Ancroft does to this 
day : this fact being ascertained in the recent renovations when two 
eiroles of the corbel-tabling were found. It is possible that the nave 
was groined in the same way that we see the chancel was treated, 
because, if we examine the plan or the structure, we may see that 
there are buttresses placed at intervals along the wall of the nave, 
just as they are placed in the chancel, at the points w&ich bear the 
thrusts of the bays ; but of this there is no conclusive proof. There 
is a curious feature of the period to be seen in the north-east angle 
of the nave : this is the staircase for the ringer of the Sanctus belL 
The width of the Norman nave was 25 ft. 8 in., the length 91 ft. 
The length of the chancel is 82 ft. 6 in., the width 13 ft. 9 in. The 
walls were four feet thick. The windows are unusually large ; those 
of the same period at Bock and Shilbotell not being half so wide. 
With regard to the position of the principal doorway there is some 
uncertainty. At Bock there is a west door; at Chillingham, Shil- 
botell, and Ancroft the doorways are on the south side. I am 
inclined to believe that Warkworth, besides the door on the north 
now blocked up, possessed a west door ; for the shortening of the 
centre light in the western triplet points to this conclusion : but I 
am sorry to say no mouldings or any visible signs of Norman work 
are left to confirm my impression. 

It was probablv afler this massacre in the reign of Henry II. 
that the north wiul at the west end, perhaps weakened by the thrust 
of the groining or by the conflagration, was strengthened by the two 
buttresses still standing, and a tower was thrown out from the west 
end. This was in the transitional era, a period of much architectural 
vitality in this district, the date of the erection of Brinkbume Priory^ 
Brainshaugh Chapel, and the churches of Felton, Framlington, 
Lesbury, Eglingham, Doddington, Bamborough, Branxton, and 
Alnham. The west wall of the church, with the window openings in 
it blocked up, was used as one of the four sides of the tower, and 
upon it it still stands. It measures externally 28 ft. square. It 
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iiy I thinks possible that it wu intended bA a place of attength should 
anotiier in]t>ad of the Soots Require the inhabitants to take shelter in 
the church ; for we kneW it was finished with a flat covering similar 
to that of the peel towers^ The chronicle of Jordan Fa&tosme 
mentioned that the castle was then ** feible.*' Edlingham, Bglingbasi^ 
and Long Houghton have towers of a similar strength. The peel ab 
Ancrofb was not thrown out fi'om the churchy but absolutelj built 
upon it at the west end. In the Decorated period^ when tlie 
Hermitage lower down the river was buil^ the cboroh appears to 
have been put in order, atid the spire erected; but no further 
alterations were made that we can now detect, except the insertion 
of the curious niche in the angle between the end of the north wall 
of the aisle and the chancel arch. The Chapel at Chibbufn and 
poisons of the church at Widdrington are co-eval with this arrange- 
ment. The spire is octagonal, built in stone> with louvres at in- 
tervalsi The broaches are partly concealed extemallj behind the 
parapet of the tower ; and internally they cross the angles and rest 
upon flat arches. It is open to the finial fiom the belfry without 
any brace either of iron or wood; 

Ih the next era of architectnte^ the Perpendicular period^ veiy 
extensive alterations were effected^ as at Alnwick and Hexhaai. Th« 
little Norman church, with its corbel-tabling and small, round* 
headed windows no longer answered the purpose. The roof waa 
taken otf and the south side of the nave taken down. Whether 
these remained precisely as left by the Norman buildMV) or whether 
they had bndured any transformations we are now not likely to learn, 
but until the recent renovations we could perceive exactly what 
was then done ; the aisle the B^rpendicular builders threw out^ the 
clerestory they raised over the arches they pbced on the site of the 
old wall) the low-pitched timber roof they substituted for the former 
one. Certain armorial devices here and there on this work indicate 
that the Percys furnished the funds» or liberally contributed to 
them for this enlargement The breadth of the aisles is 16 ft. 8 in«y 
a material addition of space. 

The poreh has the somewhat rare contrivance of a chamber above 
it, with a winding etaircase leading to it, tb which access is gained 
fit>ln the exterior of the church. In this particular it differs from 
the chamber above the porch at West Auckland, which is gained from 
the interior of the church. At LeveringtoUi in Cambridgeshire, 
there is a chamber over a porch which tradition says was a hermitage* 

The vestry) which is of late workmanship, possesses a curious 
window-opening deeply splayed. It consists of three narrow slits 
surmouhted by a long single light. In the present position of the 
doorway into this chamber it is impossible to see the altar from the 
exterior of the opening or we should be certain that it waa a leper 
window, or if we could ascertain that the present position of the 
doorway was di£ferent from the original one we migat come to the 
same conclusion. 

After the enlaigement in the Perpendicular era in the progress of 
time various repairs were made, all to the disadmntage of the fabric* 
It was fiUed wi%h high, pen pew«» a gallery was placed across the 
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weit end, and the walk were whitewashed* The soil wai allowed 
to aocamalate against the walls; and Warkworth ohoreh beoame 
damp, olose, ill-savoured and ill-faroared. 

There are several documents printed in Hiodgson's History of 
Norihmmberland that relate to Warkworth. Some Of them tend to 
show that it was intimately associated with the fortunes of the see. 
In one of them Bobert, the son of Boger, for the welfare of his soul 
and that of his wife, bequeaths to Got}, to the blessed Oiithberti 
and the prior and monks of Durham an annual payment of 20$.^ 
chargeable upon his mill at Warkworth, and to be paid on the Feaat 
of Gk John the Baptist, to light round about the blessed body of 
S. Guthbert. In another, Bobert Umfravell is oommanded by the 
King to restore to the prior and convent of Durham the chapel of 
Mary Magdalene without the town of Warkworth. The TaxaHo 
Bedenasiiea Jnglim ei WaUUBf eiroa ▲.]>« 1291^ quotes Warkworth 
thus^^ 

Werkeiworth (Wokwyre) ftector . £M 
Vicar ejusdem 20 

An Oliverian survey, bearing date ''one thousand six hnndred and 
fiftye," states that ** the parish of Warkworth is a viooarid^ the 
late Bishop of Carlisle patron; Mr. Moore, a preeohing minister, 
serveth the cure there and the viooaridge of the yearly value of 
sixte pounds." 

Warkworth is spelt in old writings besides Wokwyre mentioned 
above, Weroeworde, Werkewode, Werkeurd, Werkeworda, Werke^ 
word, and Werkworth* 

Bishop Flambard is recorded to have fottnded a cell of Benedictine 
monks at Warkworth. IHigdale, vrriting of the cell) remarked that 
it appears to have consisted only of two Benedictine monks from 
Durham, for whose support Nicholas de Famham, Bishop of Durham^ 
who died a-d. 1267, is said br Bishop Tanner and other authorities to 
have appropriated the church of BraiAeston, which act received con- 
firmation m>m his successor, Walter de Kirkham. The oell is not men- 
tioned in the Ecclesiastical Yalor of Durham, 26 Henry Yin., owing 
perhaps to the withdrawal of the monks before that period. Traoee 
of a foundation of walling exist 80 yards eastward from the church- 
yard wicket, (4 ft. of the wall existed about a century ago,) and 
traces of buildings are to be found in a neighbouring garden, which 
are not unlikely to be the remains of this establishment, but these 
I have not examined. In the Ordinatio Ficariarum de Ettingham^ 
Dalton et Brankeaton ex cartuar* ecelesie Dunelm, there is the following 
passage: ''Yicaria vero de Brankyston, in decima lane agnorum, 
feni molendinorum, ac aliis minutia decimis et conventionibus ad 
ipsam ecclesiam spectantibus, nee non quadraginta solidis annuis de 
deeitnis garbatum, per manum custodis celle de Werkeworth percipi- 
endis, una cum terra et manso in villa de Brankyston ad ipsam 
ecclesiam pertinentibus, salvo custodi predicte celle, horreo ejusdem 
mansi, cum situ suo et libero introitu et exitu. Providemus et 
ordinamna quod predict! ticarii et eorutn sucoessores in predictis 
cinonice instituendi hubeant et peraipiant omnia supra 
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dicta modo prescripto, eiademque proportionibus contenti Bint, et 
omnia onera ordinaria sustineant." 

The recent work just completed deseryea b^ praise. There is, 
however, one wish that every architect will express when he looks 
upon it, that is, that the original pitch of the roof had been restored. 
The corbels are left standing out of the walls that carried the ancient 
corbel-tabling and roof, and thej would still have performed their 
office well. I, for one, would rather too that the ancient priest's 
door in the chancel had been ooened out. With these exceptions 
the restoration has been carried out most felicitously. The abun- 
dance of stained glass is a rich and especial feature in it. I would 
especially draw your attention to three of the windows : the early 
tnplet at the east end filled with Passion subjects, the Agony, the 
Betrayal, the Arraignment, the Mocking, Scourging, Bearing the 
Cross, Sao. : the Third-Pointed window at the west end of the south 
aisle, representing the B^th and G-lory of our Lord, with groups of 
mar^rs attendant on the Crucifixion, and of apostles surrounding 
the Majesty; and the easternmost light on the south side of the 
south aisle, an Advent window, containing the Annunciation, Nativity, 
Epiphany, Presentation in the Temple, Flight into Egypt, and Sub- 
jection to Parents. These masterpieces were designed ana executed by 
Clayton and BelL They are all memorials ; the first of the family of 
Clutterbuck ; the second of the family of Smith of Togston ; the 
third of the late M):. Joseph Fenwick. 

The necessary removal of soil, which the indolence of generations 
had allowed to accumulate, has placed the structure upon a better 
sanitary footing. Among other discoveries brought about by this 
imperative but unpleasant task, was that of a stone coffin lying just 
below the surface m front of the sill of the blocked up priest's door. 
There was no lid to it, but it was filled up with soil, and in this lay 
a skeleton. As those who made the discovery stood by and gazed 
upon the form it crumbled to pieces before their sight. 

Only those who have undertaken the restoration of a church know 
the anxiety, the labour, the correspondence it involves ; the activity, 
the influences, the energy that must be brought to bear to accomplish 
the task successfully. The Yicar of Warkworth has so wrought that 
all things have worked together for good; and I think we may 
congratulate him upon the possession of as fit an edifice for the 
sacred service for which it is consecrated as any in this part of the 
country. 



THE CASTLE OF BARNARD. 

From a valuable paper on this mediaeval castellated ruin — contributed 
to the Transactions of the Durham and Northumberland Architectural 
Society, by Mr. T. W. U. Robinson, of Houghton-le- Spring, we have 
pleasure in extracting the concluding portion. 

After describing the history of the building, to its unroofing and 
total dismantling in 1630, and to the account given of the rains in 
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1783, by one Hatchinson, who made a minute surrey in that year ; 

Mr. Robinson continues : — 

• 

" From this period the Castle has been gradually mouldering into decay. 
There it only a slight trace of the chapel mentioned by Leland» and what be- 
came of the tombs is unknown ; there is no record left of their being re- 
moved. Since Hutchinson's time much has fallen, and the remains of the 
interior buildings are entirely obliterated. The outer area is a pasture, and 
the space within the inner moat gardens and orchards. The ground plot as 
mentioned by Leland, and the division of the outward and inner area by the 
moat, may still be traced ; and of the buildings only the outer walls remain, 
stripped of their buttresses. 

^ In the middle of the north-east area is a pond which is never dry, al- 
though the bottom of the pond is nearly twenty feet above the lowest portion 
of the moat. 

" From the foundation of the Castle down to the present time no record 
is left to us who were the actual builders of the Castle, and only by examining 
the few remaining prominent features we are able to judge or form any 
opinion by whom ana at what period it was built. The sketches and drawings 
that have been ^ven to us by Buck, Orose, Heame, Hutchinson, and even 
'" (tees and Bilhngs, are far from correct. By the assistance of my friend, 

. Matthew Thompson, I am able to furnish a correct area plan. 

" The earliest portion of the existing remains is probably the fragment of 
the ' faire chapelle' noticed by Leland, which must have been a good specimen 
of Norman architecture to merit such an appellation. The moulding of the 
base is a well-known characteristic of a considerable period in which the style 
flourished. The north gateway follows in date, and is a pretty good specimen 
of the transitional Norman period, decidedly previous to Early English ; and 
I think that this part of the Castle is the only portion left that has any claim 
upon the Baliols, with the exception of the chapel before mentioned. The 
walls adjoining the gateway are remarkable for the peculiar vertical bonding, 
in lieu of buttresses. 

" The next part in date which demands our attention is the Round Tower, 
a good specimen of the period (late Idth or early 14th century), and I have 
no doubt of its being the work of Bishop Bek during his occupation of the 
castle, as we are informed, 'he added greatly to the buildings of the Castle of 
Barnard,' as well as erected other magnificent works in this county. 

*' As only the outward walla of the tower are now left, it is very difScult (if 
possible) to make out the several chambers, so minutely detailed in the survey 
of 1592. It has consisted of four stories, including the basement, with the 
stairs channelled out of the walls. The stone dome or vaulting of the base- 
ment may be pronounced unique, it is 20 feet 6 inches in diameter at the foot 
of the wall plate, if that term may be applied to the chamfer, which intervenes 
between it and the wall, (and not 30 feet as recorded by Hutchinson and 
Surtees.) It is without ribs or central pillar, and only rises 18 inches above 
the top of the chamfer or springer, where the diameter is 19 feet ; the stones 
(composed of undressed large flat stones) beiuff disposed in a coil imtil they 
run into a point in the centre. The wall to the west of the circular tower, 
contains two transomed Decorated windows, and may be referred to the earlier 
owners of the Beauchamp line. 

'< The five-light oriel window between those two and the Round Tower, has 
been inserted at a very late period, ' and,' says Surtees, ' if this was Gloucester's 
state chamber when he lay at Barnard the selection does no diKredit to his 
taste ; from no point is the wild and beautiful Tees seen to more advantage.' 
The window is of no great pretensions. It may be Gloucester's work, but his 
boar which occurs in the roof is denuded of part of its border, as if the stone 
had been brought from some other position. In such rude work it is difficult 
to discriminate between an alteration and an original misfitting. 
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*' Ptofmimg wMtwitfd ikom the wdl what* fth« DMonted wuidovt ocewy 
we come to plain and poor Perpeodieular work. 

" Brackenbury Tower leaves a few remnanU in another part of the minx. 
Tkej are noi yery charactenatie, but have their intereat as heaiing the name 
of Riehard'a Lienteoant of the Tower, Sir RobeH Brackenbury. 

^'ThegafteiMiy with a porteuUia groove ^t the weat end of the moat whicl^ 
ahnts off the innermoet arw is worth ettention, «i iti ^povnpanion et th« 
north cad, 

** Altogether the arthiteetnral eharaeter of Barnard Castle is, coniidering 
the me oi the works* very diaappointing. As a ruin, however, it stands higo 
in the scale of piotnresaueness. Time which disfigures human beau^, bu$ 
adds so much to the worlc of human minds, has rounded iti irinegularitie9»an4 
erowned its deeayiig head with the ivy-*that ^noeful livery of antiqui^. 
Time haa invMied k wiUi « poetry that renders it an appropnate mounmenl 
to the kings, warriors, and statesmen, to whose power it once formed so mightj 
an ai^unct, and over the evente of whose Ures, often unsightly enough in the 
ndioB, distance has throirn the veil of romance. And as m its ruder streogtb 
it po ss ess e d many of the features of the barbaric a|ps in which it flonrisbed7sQ 
in the grandeur of its decay if it a saoq a t a d with all Qefft worthy to be pre-r 

red of the pMt.^' 



THE BEAUCHAMP ALMSHOUSES. AND 6. LEONARD'S 
CHURCH, NEWLAND. WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Fbom Berrov^M Worcester Journal, we borrow a deecnption of this 
yery interesting group of buildings : — 

^The Beauchamp Almrfiouses, which are situated at Newland, atKWt two 
miles from Malvern, are in the midst of an agricultural pepulation, and, by 
the will of the founder, thoee who are admitted to enjoy their eomforta and 

frivileges must ' have been employed in agriculture/ The sitoation of these 
homes of the indigent* is in a very beautiful spot, in the midst ef n w^ 
wooded country, from whtich there is a tne view, on the ri^ht, of the Malveme, 
the Herefordshire Beacon appearing in the distance, while tiM Bredon and 
Cotswold Hills stand out prominenny to view. 

^'<On the 22nd October, 1862, the foundation-stone ef d»e boildinga wae 
laid by the Dowager Countess Beauchamp, the lady of the founder, the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester consecrating thcjrround on which the church and bttild* 
bgs now stand. The monev ( J0OO,OOO) which John Reginald Pyndar Lyoon, 
afterwards third Earl Beauchamp, who died in 1863, left to endow these Arms*> 
houses, is in tiie hands of trustees for carrying out the will of the founder. 

" The ground plan of the buildings consists of three sides of a sauare, or a 
front with west and east wings, the opening looking south. Attached to the 
east wing is the church, with the incumbent's residence and hoard roaoip and, 
now that the old parish-church has been dosed, the services will be rsgulariy 
carried on in the one belonging to the Almshouses. The entrance to the 
building is on the north or the turnpike road front, and is by a loi^ arched 
gateway, over which it is intended ultimately to erect a tower. A porter^s 
u»dge opens into the gateway, and within Che quadrangle, on the eaat side 
hetweeo the gateway and the church, there are the matron's apartments, with 
dispensary attached. West from the gateway are the Almshouses. To these 
there are two entrances in cadi of the three fronts. The rooms for the single 
men are in the south wing, for die single women in the north wing, «nd lor 
amilies in the west. The enhance hatt is open from the quadnngie, with aide 
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doon to the batement set of rooms, and a staircase leading to those above. 
Provision is made for comfortably supporting sixteen single persons anil eight 
married ones, and of these latter it is expressly stipulated that the wife must 
not be under fifty years of age, that of the husband being fifty-five years. 
For each occupant there are proviiled a sitting room, bed room, and kitchen, 
those rooms for the married pensioners being made rather larger, with fittings 
to correspond. Provision is made for eight boys (choristers), for whose accom- 
modation there is a dormitory fitted up, with a separate bed for each boy. 
Pipes are laid for lighting the whole of the apartments with gas. The grounds 
in the interior of the quadrangle are laid out as gardens, with sunk centre and 
terraces, from which the view is exceedins^ly pleasant. The Almshouses are 
two stories high, with gabled fronts and barge boards, dormer windows in the 
roof, and oniamental chimneys. The walls are substantially built of brick, 
with Bath stone dressings, and the windows are muUioned. The chimneys 
are twisted, and have moulded bases and caps. There are one hundred and 
thirteen in the whole : and though similar ones have been built before, as a 
collection these are perfectly unique. The residence for the incumbent is a 
handsome building of brick with stone dressings, and bold windows with opea 
heads. There are carved barge boards round the gables, which are filled in 
with brick * noggins,' as they are called, that is, bricks presenting the appear* 
anee of half-timbered work. Adjoining the Parsonage is the Board Room, or 
common hall. This will be used for the meeting of the trustees and for ga- 
therings of the almspeople at festivals. It is a noble room, 35 feet long by 
18 feet wide, and 28 feet high. It is well lighted by large windows, with de* 
oorated tracery. The church is a very pretty object in the group of buildings. 
It is built of Bisley rubble, with brick lining and Bath stone dressing. The 
entrance to it is from the north through an open porch. The nave is 49 feet 
6 inches long by 24 feet wide, and is roofed with open timbers resting on 
corbels. The chancel is 40 feet long by 20 feet 6 inches wide, and its roof is 
•imilarly timbered. The chancel aisle is divided from the chancel by an arcade 
of four openings, supported by double marble columns, having Aubigne stone 
bases and alabaster caps. In this aisle is a sacristy, vestry, organ (by Ni- 
cholson, of Worcester), and entrance from the cloisters and clergyman's resi- 
dence. The parishioners will go in by the north porch. 

" Upon first entering the sacred edifice, a large bay window, situated in the 
south-west side of the west end, is a prominent object, and is to allow the 
patients in the sick ward to hear the service when they are unable to leave 
their rooms. The interior of the building has, on the whole, a very effective 
appearance. The general style is that of the * £arly English,' from about the 
commencement ot the I4th century, and the edifice has been built by Mr. 
Oliver Estcourt, of Gloucester, from designs by Mr. P. C. Hardwick. The 
font, which is under the west window, is of a composite character, and is the 
only uncharacteristic work in the building, being a compound of old and new 
work ; for the body is that which has been used in the old church, and stands 
on a marble shaft and stone base. Underneath the sick ward window is an 
inlaid entablature, representing our Saviour healing the sick of the palsy, 
who is being let down in a bed from the roof of the house. In this scene 
there are several figures introduced, all eagerly watching our Lord. The 
chancel is separated from the nave by a well-designed screen, in which there 
are foar figures in inlay on panels, having marble pillars, bases, and caps to 
support them. On the north side are Tempera'niia and Fortitudo : and on 
the south Prudentia and Jusiitia. The north side of the chancel is ornamented 
with alternating lines of marble and alabaster, as is also the reredos, designed 
by the architect ; but the centre which represents the Crucifixion, is a very 
beautiful work of art, by Mr. Bonltoo, of Worcester, from designs by the in- 
cumbent, worked in Caen stone. • Our Saviour on the Cross is the most 
prominent object. On His right hand are two of the three Marys, and the 
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bdoTed disdple, who is tupportiDg the figure of the Virgin Mary ; on the left 
it the other Mary, the Magoaleoe, in the aet of embracing our Lord's feet, 
while behind her stand the Centurion, a Roman soldier, holding a spear, and 
in the background Joseph of Arimatbea, robed as a Rabbi. 0?er each ana 
of onr Lord, an angel is represented in the act of adoration, and at each 
end of the group are full-length angels praying. The grouping of the figures 
is very effective, and the scene outside the walls, which are seen in the back- 
^und, produces a solemn effect. The figure of our Lord is treated conveQ- 
tionally, the arms beins; nearly straight, according to the old and early ex« 
amples. The draping of all the figures is very natural, and being in high 
relief, shows to great advantage, as does the expression on every face that is 
seen in the group. The external embellishments of the group, so to speak, 
are well worthy of the centre piece. Over the top are groinea canopies, and 
carved bosses underneath. There are also finials and crocketed canopies, 
which harmonise with the entire scene. The church is lighted on all sidea. 
In the west end there is a geometrical window, which is filled with coloured 
sod clear glass. The windows in the nave are, three in the north and two in 
the south side. At present these are not memorial ones, but doubtless will 
be so eventually. In the north side of the chancel are three lights, two douUe 
and one single ; the first contains the figures of Simeon and Anna, the second 
those of Elizabeth and Mary, and the third, which is a single light, that of the 

Ktron saint of the church, S. Leonartl. The east window consists of three 
^;hts and tracery, and is of the Decorated period of the 14th century. The 
subject chosen for representation is a very fine one, and well calciilatetl to fill 
the space to advantage. It is illustrative of the 4th chapter of the Revelation, 
vis., the adoration of the Lamb by the four-and*twenty elders. In the centre 
light is our Lord, clothed in white raiment and seated upon a rainbow, with 
arms outstretched holding the orb ; supported above and below by the fonr 
living creatures, the angel, the lion, the bull, and the eagle. In the two side 
lights are shown the four-and-twenty elders, also clothed in white, with crowns 
npon their heads, harps and thuribles in their hands, adoring Him Who sat 
upon the throne. In the upper part of these two lights are the seven lamps 
of fire, signifying the seven spirits of Goo. In the tracery are angels and 
serephim playing instruments of music in honour of the Lamb, ^e three 
lights are divided right across by a line of clouds, beneath which, in the centre 
light, is the figure of the late founder of the church and the adjoining alms- 
houses. Below this are his arms. In the lower part of the dexter lif^t is 
S. John, the patron saint of the founder, writing his Gospels, and beneadi 
him are the Beauchamp crests. In the lower part of the sinister light is the 
figure of S. Catherine, of Alexandria, the patron saint of his widow. Lady 
^auchamp, with her crests beneath. The whole of the upper part of the 
window is treated on a ruby ground- emblematic of heaven, and is draped with 
cherubim. The lower part is treated on a blue background, and is powdered 
with the initial letters of thote commemorated. Along the base of the lights 
is the following memorial inscription: — ' In honour of the Lamb, and in loving 
memory of John Reginald Lygon, after Pyndar, third Earl Beauchamp, founder 
of this Ghureh and Almshouses, this window is offered by his widow Cathe- 
rine.' The whole is carried out in strict accordance with the period of the 
arehitecture, and is executed by Messra. Hardman and Co. Another beautiful 
work of art in the church is the faldstool, to be used when the Litany is 
read. It is a very beautiful work of art, and is from the studio of Mr. Wil* 
liam Forsyth, of the Tything, Woreester. It is open back and front, and 
consists of a top and two endi, the latter of which look north and south, and 
are filled in with carved subjects. In the panel on the north, the subject is 
the Magdalene washing the feet of our Saviour, and wiping them with the 
hair of her head, the scene being laid in the house of Simon the leper. On 
the south sids is represented Msry msetiag our Saviour after the Resonrse^ 
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tlon, who it Mymg *Toaeli Me not' The wood out of which the faldstool 
it formed is Belgian oak, and the camng is ^ery beaiitifally executed, the ex« 

£ression of the features, the folds of the dress, and even the tear io the eye of the 
[agdalene, being exceedingly natural. The figures are carved in high relief) 
and are what are technically called * tool finished/ Above the panels is an 
arch, on each side of it the spandrils are filled with carved lilies of the vallejF* 
the rose, convolvulus, and strawberry. The ends at each side are supported 
with ebony shafts, with caps and bases. The top or bookboard is elaborately 
carved. The cross is in the centre, inlaid with ebony ; at each angle of it are 
sunk circles containing the emblems of the Passion, the scourge, the crown of 
thorns, nails, ladder, and spear. The surrounding part is diapered, and the 
■ides and ends contain portions of the Litany. The glory round the head of 
our Saviour is gilt, as are also other parts, but some are pricked out with 
blue, others with red, and the whole article is a very beautiful work of art, 
and reflects ^reat credit on the manipulator. The floor of the church is laid 
with encaustic tiles from the works or Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine, near Here- 
ford. The chancel is fitted with plain open seats, and for the present chairs 
will be used in the nave. Arrangements are made by which the church is to 
be heated with hot air, and from the construction of the pipes it appears the 
result will be yery satisfactory. The church and also the buildings are lighted 
with gas." 



LADY EASTLAKB'S AND MRS. JAMESON'S HISTORY OP 

OUR LORD IN ART. 

(Second Notice.) 

Thb second yolome of this admirable work takes up the life of our 
Lord, ioonographically considered, at the beginning of His sacred 
Passion. '* No part of the Saviour's history," says Lady Eastlake, 
'* is found so thickly strewn with the flowers of art — simple and homely, 
many of them, in form, but fragrant with earnest and pathetic feeling.*' 
It is an ingenious suggestion, that the theatrical exaggeration to be 
ibund in many early pictures of the Passion is due to the over-literal 
imitation by painters of the actual scenes which they witnessed in the 
common dramatical exhibition of the ancient plays and mysteries, 
such as are still performed at Ammergau, in the Bavarian Tyrol. For 
the best illustrations of the scenes of the sacred Passion, Lady Eastlake 
refers us to the Lombard school of Leonardo da Vinci : in particular 
to Luini, and to the fine frescoes and terra- cotta groups by Oauden- 
zio Ferrari, at Varallo. Speaking of the hideous ugliness to be found 
too often in the powerful woodcuts and engravings of the German 
school, after Albert Diirer, Lady Eastlake says that tbey " too often 
lower their subject by a degradation of the Liord's person, and by a 
brutality in those around Him which it is painful to witness.*' 

'* To call these forms of conception realistic,** she adds, " is a misapprehen- 
sion of terms. The ideal and the real are not opposed to each other like a 
good and evil principle. True feeling is as proper, and bad taste as forei^, 
to the one as to the other. The causes for the repulsive ugliness which 
meets us in many of these engravings, lay deeper than it is within the scope 
of this work to inquire ; but the low and unjoyons physical condition of a 
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poverty-stiukeii people, ander a etera climate, may be readily befiered to 
tiave given a deeper impress of outward degradation to the period of the de- 
cline of the Roman Catholic Church in Germany than elsewhere." 

■ 

The Entry into Jerusalem is the first subject of the Passion that ia 
described particularly. A singularly beautiful treatment of this in- 
cident is given, in an illustration from a drawing by G. Bellini. The 
Washing of the Disciples* Feet, is illustrated from an ancient sarcopha- 
gus, and pictures by Giotto, and Fra Angelico. Then comes the Last 
Supper itself. Lady Eastlake's description of the famous Cena at Milan 
is a masterpiece (we think) of artistic criticism — at once powerful and 
delicate. It is far too long for quotation. She tells us that no other 
representation has approached so near the ideal of our Loeo'b Person 
as the central figure of that great picture. 

The subject of the Agony in the Garden is discussed at great length 
by our author, and her arguments are well worth consideration, though 
we cannot always agree with them. She has our sympathy, to a 
certain extent, in her wish to dissociate the true Scriptural account 
of this and other sacred incidents from the fictitious, not to say su- 
perstitious, additions that have accrued to them. But this may be 
carried too far. For instance, it is needless to affect surprise and 
horror at our Loan's " cup " of sorrow being treated artistically as a 
" chalice." Upon the whole, a grand etching by Rembrandt, and 
Ary Scheffer's Agony, are selected as being the best representations of 
the subject. Thus, she says, " the reality and reverence of the Pro- 
tectant painters have proved the truest interpreters ; and whether 
Catholic or Protestant, reality hand in hand with reverence can alone 
unlock the deeper powers of art.*' Of the Betrayal, we have a sublime 
design by Duccio, of Siena, the dignity and majesty of which is 
contrasted with Albert DGrer's •* highly offensive representation " of 
that incident. Far better is Vandyck's El Prendimiento, at Madrid, 
of which a fine etching is here given. Lady Eastlake has done good 
service in her outspoken denunciation of the gross realism of Teutonic 
art, and the coarse irreverence of the Renaissance, in sacred snbjeets. 
She quotes from Zani the following nervous criticism of a woodcut by 
Holbein, representing the passage of the brook Kidron, on the waj 
to the house of Annas : " his hand must have trembled when it gave 
form to an invention, as novel as it was cruel, barbarous, and diaboli- 
cal." The following passage must be quoted at length : 

" To represent the sacred Person of our Lord succumbing beneath de- 
grading treatment ,is not endurable to a reverent eye, even in scenes which 
commemorate His known sufferings, and, on occasions where Scripture is 
silent, utterly unjustifiable. We can never too often impress upon our 
readers that art is bound, as the very first condition of her service, to show 
respect to the Person of our Lord, by rendering its dignity paramount to 
every outrage to which Ue subjected Himself. To endeavour to assume the 
position of a looker on at the time, is the fallacy, as we have observetl in the 
Introiluctton, by which many an artist of no elevation of character has erred. 
Such a position, however true in the light of a fact then, has never been true 
in any light since. To us Chrirt, in every circumstance of His life, is the 
Lord of heaven and earth, and nothing less. To depict Him under the 
loftiest and benignest of forms, while in the act of being bruisedi wounded, 
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detpiwd, and rejected, is tbe only mode of oonyeying that leligioaa lesson 
which is meant to melt and hnmble the heart. It is only by the comparison 
of His sufferings with His Di?ine Nature, that the tremendous spectacle of 
His Cross and Passion can reach our perceptions. Associate these sufferings 
with a mean and degraded figure, or exaggerate them so as to hide all the 
character of Him who endures them, and they immediately lose their solemn 
effect on the mind. For where Christ is made but a suffering and perse- 
cuted man, humanity looks on with pity, sometimes with disgust, but never 
with humble and penitent awe. We may be sure that upon this very passage, 
our Lord, however outraged, still bore the impress of a power which could 
have summoned twelve legions of angels to His rescue. And our great re- 
quirement from art in the, ensuing terrible scenes is, that she should always 
remind us of that great declaration in the tenth chapter of S. John, ' No man 
taketh My life from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again.' " 

Two beautiful illustrations are given of the scene before Caiaphaa ; 
one by Oiotto, from the Arena chapel, the other by Gaudenzio Ferrari. 
We may mention that Lady Eaatlake has so treated her subject, that her 
book may be read consecutiyely as a very beautiful connected history of 
the Passion. Jeremy Taylor and George Herbert have been her guides 
in this matter. Under the head of the Mocking she mentions a new 
idea of the last moments of Judas the traitor, conceived by A. Thomas, 
a modem Belgian painter. Judas, bag in hand, comes by night upon 
the two men who are engaged in making the cross, and is transfixed 
with remorseful horror. No contrast can be imagined more extreme 
than that between Fra Angelico^s Flagellation, and the fearfully pro- 
fane representation of the same subject by Ludovico Carracci, in the 
gallery of Bologna. We have an etching of Luini's exquisite fresco 
in the desecrated church of the Monasterio Maggiore, at Milan, re- 
presenting the unbinding of our Lord from the pillar of scourging ; 
and another — perfectly marvellous in its intensity of pathos — from 
Mr. Lumley's ejt-voto picture, by Velasquez, which represents our 
Saviour the moment after the flagellation, when the tormentors had 
departed, alone with an angel and a child. Passing on more hur- 
riedly through the successive scenes of the Passion, we stay to notice 
a fine copy of Rembrandt's grand etching of the Ecce Homo, and a 
far more touching delineation of the same subject from a picture by 
Cigoli, in the Pitti Palace, Florence. In noticing the somewhat rare 
subject of our Lord mounting His Cross, Lady Eastlake has forgotten 
the finest known treatment of it by Fra Angelico, in the dormitory of 
San Marco, Florence. 

The crowning subject of the Crucifixion is treated at great length : 
symbolically, doctrinally, and historically. Lady Eastlake makes still 
further subdivisions. Among the most curious and interesting illustra- 
tions, is one from the catacomb of Pope Julius, in which our Saviour's 
body is completely vested. We are glad to see an engraving of the fine 
work of a cotemporary artist, M. Guffens of Antwerp, representing the 
Crucifixion, with the Blessed Virgin, S. John, and S. Mary Magdalene 
at the foot of the Cross, from his fresco in S. George's church in that 
city. The "doctrinal" crucifixion is illustrated by an engraving of 
Fra Angelico's magnificent Adoration of the Cross in S. Marco, Flo- 
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renee, of which moreoTer a full Teibal description is giTen. Eqaally 
interesting for its mystical significance, and as a specimen of Englidi 
art of the early part of the fourteenth century, is the curious Tree of 
the Cross, borrowed from a manuscript in the British Museum. An 
almost repulsive picture is given of the " unattractive and unpoetie 
conception" of the allegorists of the 15th and 16th centuries— a 
cross with living arms, one crowning the Church, another stabbing the 
synagogue, the third unlocking Paradise, while the fourth closes Iam- 
bus. '* The subject," says the author, " is an insult both to art 
and morals, a cruel spectacle, a bad lesson, and a frightful pictorial 
monstrosity/' 

Among the many passages which we should gladly quote, did space 
permit, is Lady £a8tlake*e eloquent and just eulogium of the majestic 
picture of Velasquez, representing our Lord's body hanging dead 
upon the cross. We do not know what M. Didron would say to the 
parenthetic remark that the " regular formula " for the Deposition 
from the Cross, authorized in the Greek Church, is, " as for every 
other sacred subject it treats, of the most mistaken kind." We think 
this too sweeping. Art is greatly indebted to the conventional ordon^ 
ntmce of Byzantine art ; though, no doubt, it was well that painters 
of original genius threw off those trammels. We do not observe that 
Lady Bastlake anywhere mentions the curious Spanish directory for 
Christian Iconography,' written by Ayala. We must make room for a 
beautiful eztract descriptive of one of Fra Angelico's masterpieces—the 
Descent from the Cross, now in the Accademia at Florence. 

** After contemplating these conceptions of the deposition in which a cer- 
tain parade of idle sorrow, vehement action and pendent impossibitities ars 
conspicuous, it is a relief to turn to one who here, as ever, stands alone in his 
mild glory. Fra Angelico's Descent, painted for the SS. TrinitiL at Flo- 
rence ho retrace somewhat our steps chronologically), now in the Accademia 
there, is the perfect realization of the most pious idea. No more Christian 
conception of the subject, and no more probable setting forth of the scene, 
can perhaps be attained. All is holy sorrow, calm and still ; the figures move 
gently and speak in whispers. No one is too excited to help, or not to 
hinder. Joseph and Nicodemus, known by their glories, are highest in the 
scale of reverential beings who people the ladder, and make it almost look as 
if it lost itself, like Jacob's, in heaven. They each bold an arm close to the 
shoulder. Another disciple sustains the body as he sits on the ladder, a 
fourth receives it under the knees; and S. John, a figure of the highest beau^ 
of expression, lifts his hands and offers his shoulder to the precious burden* 
where in another moment it will safely and tenderly repose. The fieure itself 
is ineffably graceful with pathetic helplessness ; but ' Corona Gloriie— -victory 
over the old enemy — surrounds a head of divine peace. He is restored to 
His own, and rests among them with a security as if He knew the bring 
hands so quietly and monmfnlly busied about Him. And His peace is wiu 
them already. * Peace I leave with you. My peace I give unto yo«.' In this 
picture it is as if the pious artist had sought first the kingdom of Goo, and 
all things, even in art, had been added unto him. He who could hardly set 
a figure in action,. or paint the development of a muscle, here puts Luca' Sig- 
norelli, Michael Angelo, Raphael and Razzi to shame, in his quiet success 
in one of the most difficult of subjects. Pious carefulness and earnest de- 
corum here do even this hard work far better than the most ostentations 
display of anatomieal knowledge and physical strength.'* 
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In like manner Ladj Baetkke foUowi our Lokd*8 life, ioonogra- 
phically oonsideredt to the Ascension. The concluding sections of 
the book are not less valuable or interesting. First in order we have 
a treatise on the Sign of the Cross — beginning with its earliest and 
simplest form, and going on to its gradual developments. There is con- 
siderable archsBological knowledge displayed in the section on the 
Cractfiz. A chapter follows on the emblematical representations of 
our Loan — as the Lamb and the Good Shepherd. The iconology of 
the Holt TuwiTTt and of what is technically called a " Majesty/' 
comes next; and then we have sections on the Instruments of the 
Passion, on the Piet^ the '* Man of Sorrows," and the so-called 
" Mass of S. Gregory." Among other curious branches of this sub- 
ject, we find notices of the way in which individual painters have 
treated our Lord's Person under various circumstances, such as the 
Preacher, the Pilgrim, &c. A very interesting illustration is given of 
the " Glorification of the Son," from a picture by Michael Wohlge- 
muth. Herein our Saviour, returning to heaven to render an account 
of His mission, brings with Him the Cross and other instruments of 
the Passion. A canopied niche at the right hand of the Eternal Fathbr 
awaits Him. M. Berjean's recent History of the Cross is laid under 
contribution for an account of that particular legend. The concluding 
section is devoted to the Last Judgment, and is copiously illustrated. In 
particular we have a large engraving of Lord Dudley*8 Last Judgment, 
by Fra Angelico. Finally there are copious indices, which give almost 
a double value to a work of which it is not too much to say, that, in 
spite of some minor drawbacks, no more important help to the intel- 
ligent study of Christian art has ever issued from the press. 



JOHNSON'S SPECIMENS OF EARLY FRENCH ARCHI- 

TECTURE. 

Speeimem of Early French Arthiieeture, By Robert J. Johnsok, 
M.R.I.B.A. Folio. 1864. 

Ws have already noticed the earlier parts of this very interesting 
volume. In its complete form it contains exactly one hundred litho- 
graphed plates of selected examples of religious architecture from the 
cathedrals, abbeys, collegiate churches, and parish churches of the 
district known as the He de France. We can imagine no book more 
fascinating to the mere lover of Gothic architecture, and none more 
useful to the student. The author declares that onejmain reason for 
his undertaking the work was his wish to preserve a record of some of 
these beautiful churches before they had been subjected to the process 
(so familiar to us all) of what is facetiously called *^ restoration." We 
have always thought that photography was the best method of repro- 
ducing architectural structures, especially in their picturesque aspect, 
but we are bound to say that Mr. Johnson's remarkable skill aa a 
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draughtsman has prodaced a result which may almost vie with photo- 
graphy for accuracy and minuteness. On all grounds we welcome the 
completion of this laborious work ; and we hope that its enterprising 
author may reap the due reward of his exertions. 

All those who know Laon Cathedral will turn first of all to the 
plates that illustrate that most beautiful church. Mr. Johnson has 
given a beautiful external perspective of the east side of its north 
transept, showing the apsidal chapel, in three stories, and its noble 
tower. We have also elevations, external and internal, of one or two 
bays of the nave ; a transverse section of the nave, and innumerable 
details, besides large-size drawings of the splendid rose window in the 
west tower of the south transept. Laon also supplies a fine example 
of the earliest Pointed in the abbey church of S. Martinis ; and a very 
curious Templars' church, octagonal in plan, with an apsidally ended 
chancel. From Bourges we have a view in the crypt of the cathedral. 
From Mantes we have perspectives, external and internal; and details 
from the cathedrals of Noyon and Chalons sur Marne. Nor must we 
forget some fine drawings from Notre Dame de Paris and from Senlis 
cathedral, and a spirited drawing of S. Romain*8 tower from Rouen. 
But of still greater interest, because less known, are Mr. Johnson's 
drawings from more out-of-the-way places, especially of parish churches. 
For instance, it would be hard to find two more picturesque towers 
than those of the parish churches of Nogent-les-Vierges, near Creil, 
and S. Martin's, near Mantes, and Cauffry, Dep. Oise. Let architects 
in search of a new form of gabled tower look at the fine example here 
figured from the parish church of Villers S. Paul, in the same depart- 
ment. This is an extraordinarily fine specimen of the Romanesque 
just developing into Pointed. How we wish we could transport bodily 
to England some of the desecrated churches which abound in this part 
of France. There is the collegiate church of S. Evremont at Creil, 
for instance, and the far finer abbey church' of S. Leu d' Bsserent, Dep. 
Oise, and the later, but very beautiful, collegiate church of S. Fram- 
burg, at Senlis, — which it would be a comparatively easy task to re- 
store to its pristine condition. Peculiarly fascinating is the church of 
8. Vincent, at Senlis, now attached to a hospital, a cruciform building 
of great length (158 feet), and unusual narrowness (25 ft. 6 in.), with 
a square-ended east end, and* vaulted throughout with great purity 
and simplicity of style. It reminds us much of Mr. Street's design 
for the memorial church at Constantinople. Oossicour, near Mantes, 
is a cruciform church of the smallest dimensions for a building that 
once aspired to abbatial dignity. The Bishop s Chapel from Laon is 
an abnormal structure, resembling, in ground-plan, a Greek church, 
and divided into two stories. S. Leu d'Esserent is a marvellous 
church 238 feet long by 68 ft. 11 in. wide, vaulted in 10 bays besides 
the apse, with a vaulted aisle all round it, and chapels round the 
chevet, — the easternmost one being of two stories, the upper one on 
the triforium level. This church has two eastern towers besides a 
tower and spire at the west end. It is thoroughly illustrated in all its 
details. Some of the external perspectives, especially that of the east 
end, seen as if embosomed in trees, are most picturesque and charm- 
ing. It is curious, in the ornate west front of the little Early-Pointed 
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parish church of Rieux, to notice the distinct French pecnliarities of 
a large western doorway, a window above, and a rose window in the 
gable upon a horizontal string-course. A sketch of an early small 
chapel in the burial ground of Breteuil is remarkably characteristic. 
Oambronne is remarkable for a magnificent, but slender, octagonal 
tower and spire rising over the intersection of the arms of the cross. 
Limay parish church, and that at Folainville, near Mantes, and that 
of Breuil le Vert, recall English examples more than any in the book- 
chiefly we believe from the fact that their steeples are placed so irreg- 
ularly on one side of the chancel. On the other hand, nothing more 
un-English can be imagined than the parish church of Champagne 
with its majestic central tower of the richest possible architectural de- 
tail. We should have liked a ground- plan of the church of Nesles, 
which seems to be exceptionally irregular. S. Etienne, at fieauvais, 
supplies three plates of great value; so also does the less known 
parish church of Angy. S. Frambourg, Senlis, is made the subject of 
a whole series of plates, and certainly no church more deserves admir- 
ing examination. The details of its west door are truly exquisite spe- 
cimens of floral sculpture. Nothing more vigorous or more beautiful 
can be imagined. The church at Agnetz is so fine and large that it 
seems to rank architecturally above its ecclesiastical status of a mere 
parish church. One very curious feature in it is its singularly small 
and unpretending west door. From S. Martin, Etampes, we have a 
perspective of its solemn Romanesque choir, with its fully developed 
triforium. The refectory of the abbey of Bonport, Dep. Eure, affords 
a specimen of quasi-secular architecture. In Mogneviile parish church 
we have a noble central tower and spire; and the churcK of S. Ours, 
at Loches, — in its extraordinary complication, — more resembles ex- 
ternally a Rhenish Romanesque abbey than a French church. We 
greatly desiderate a ground-plan of this curious building ; in fact, the 
perspective is unintelligible without one. The other churches illus- 
trated are that of Plessis-le-charmant, that of Cires-les-Mello (having 
a very unusual plan), and the abbey church of Cormery, Dep. Indre 
et Loire^ which is in ruins, and has a roost picturesque tower and low 
spire. Beaulieu, in the same department, is another ruined abbey 
with a still grander steeple. S. Radegonde, of Poitiers, has an enor- 
mous nave, a thin fleche, a narrow apsidal sanctuary, and a group of 
low chapels clustering round its base. Finally, Mr. Johnson gives us 
the varied steeples of S. Radegonde and Notre Dame at Poitiers, the 
stately tower of S. Martin's, at Angers, (now used as a shot tower,) 
and the graceful steeple of Langeais parish church. We owe him 
oar best thanks for this very useful contribution to our knowledge of 
the earliest French Gothic in its native home. 
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ENGLISH VERSUS FRENCH GOTHIC. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologiet. 

Sir, — ^Will you pennit me to start this question through the medium 
of your periodical ? I will put the whole in the shortest possible form 
rather to excite thought than to argue the question. 

Gothic grew up in each country in accordance with climate, scenery, 
and habits of people. 

The Gothic of each country is best suited to that country. English 
Gothic is best suited to our climate. 

Each has beauties of detail expressing national traits and provincial 
character. 

The poetry of architecture consists in handing on the traditions of 
our forefathers. 

Can we gain anything by eclecticism ? 

Eclecticism only gives us bits of detail from each country, unsuited to 
our climate, not harmonizing with our own work, destroys unity of 
character. 

I maintain, therefore that English architecture should be English 
Gothic handing on national traditions. 

French Gothic was grand ; grandeur formed no part in our Gothic* 
which was homely and sweet. 

Your obedient servant, 

Cambridge, C. Evbukgtoit. 



PARTRISHOW CHURCH. 

This little secluded church, which from its inaccessible though most 
picturesque situation, has probably escaped the observation of tourists, 
has so many curious features, that a notice of it cannot fail to be in- 
teresting to the ecclesiologist. 

The name of the parish appears to be a corruption of Parthan y 
Ishow, •• the parcel or territory of Ishow," the saint to whom the church 
is dedicated. The district is mountainous and retired, and very thinly 
peopled, the whole parish containing under one hundred inhabitants, 
the houses being widely scattered and without anything like a regular 
village. But the scenery is of surpassing beauty, with a lovely variety 
of mountain, wood, and clear streams. 

The church is placed on an eminence so steep as not to be accessible 
to carriages, distant about six miles from Crickhowel, in the county of 
Brecknock and Diocese of S. David's, but closely bordering upon both 
Herefordshire and Monmouthshire. A church is said to have been 
built here by Herewald, Bishop of Llandaflf, in the 11th century, but 
the present church seems to have been wholly rebuilt in the Third- 
Pointed period. It is insignificant in dimensions, and devoid of fine archi- 
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tectural features, but has a peculiar interest of its own, retaining perhaps 
through its isolation some ecclesiological features which are rarely pre- 
served elsewhere. The plan is merely a small nave and chancel with 
south porch and bell- cot over the west end of the nave, but at the 
west end of the latter is an appendage lower and narrower, which at 
first sight looks like a modem addition, sometimes so placed for the 
purpose of a school, but which it will soon be discovered is a separate 
original chapel, somewhat analogous to the Galilee chapel at Durham. 

The outer walls are glaringly whitewashed, according to the custom 
of the country : there are no windows on the north, and those on the 
south, and at the east end, are ordinary square-headed ones of the 15th 
and 16th century. The bell-cot is of a local type, for two bells, the 
porch rather large but plain, and has stone benches and a stoup. The 
nave has a coved roof, with ribs and bosses, according to the fashion 
of the west. The chancel arch is pointed upon octagonal shafts. 

On entering the nave, the fine roodloft rather disproportionately 
large and grand attracts observation, and it will soon be seen that two 
original stone altars remain against the western face of the roodscreen, 
near to the north and south walls. Some traces of the crosses may be 
distinguished on the altars. There is also the rood staircase on the 
north side, in a projecting turret with slit lights, and a small square- 
headed window on the south, set high up, and giving light to the rood- 
loft. The roodloft and screen are tolerably perfect, though neglected, 
and in want of repairs. There is some good open tracery and several 
courses of foliage, altogether of elaborate but of very late work. 

The chancel has a hideous fiat ceiling which cuts off the upper part 
of the chancel areh. The font has a large circular bowl on a low stem, 
and is said to bear traces of an early inscription not easily distinguish- 
able. It has been given as '* In tempore Gynillyn Mellin me fecit," 
which would be contemporaneous with Bishop Herewald, about 1100. 

The interior is dark and dingy, with decayed seats, and every ap- 
pearance of neglect. There is a singular old alms-box, and in the 
churchyard the shaft of a cross. 

The western chapel, which appears to be of the same date as the 
rest of the church, is quite separated from the nave, with which it 
never seems to have had any communication. It is not equal to the 
nave either in height or in breadth, and ranges with its south side so 
as to leave a considerable space vacant on the north. It is entered 
by a plain pointed doorway on the south. At the west end is a small 
obtuse-headed window, now closed, on the south one of a single light 
with trefoiled head. The interior is somewhat desolate, but against 
its eastern wall another original stone altar remains, and in the same 
wall to the north of the altar, is a pointed niche trefoiled, and two 
stone steps against the wall. In the west wall of the nave, to the 
north of that of the western chapel is a square-headed labelled 
window, which of course the position of the chapel prevents being 
central. 

The existence of three original altars, of a grand roodloft, and the 
unusual feature of a western chapel, will probably justify a special ac- 
count of a church so remote and so insignificant at first sight. 
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S. JAMES' CHURCH, S. EDMUNDSBURY. 

Of the four fine churches which formerly bounded the old abbey 
cemetery of S. Edmundsbury, two alone remain, those of S. Mary and of 
8. James. Of these, both erected during the fifteenth century, the 
former underwent a partial restoration in 1844. at the hands of Mr. 
Cottingham, which has already been noticed in the Ecclegiologisi. 
The preservation of its magnificent roof, at that time threatening ruin, 
was a principal part of the work. This it will be remembered is of 
high pitch, most elaborate in its details, having collar-beams filled in 
above with varied tracery, and supported by arches alternately spring- 
ing from angel hammer- beams at each pier, and from carved figures 
on corbels, ranging with like corbels and figures on which the wall- 
posts rest, at the interspaces. The church appears to have been in 
building in 1430, but part of the tower, the sanctuary, and the coved 
ceiling of the chancel, are believed to be of rather earlier date* Among 
the things omitted to be done at the restoration of 1844, was the 
removal of the pews and galleries, by which excrescences the church it 
still deformed. ^ 

Meanwhile the sister church of S. James was presenting a melan- 
choly spectacle. Its history is briefly as follows. Ansel m, seventh 
abbot of Bury, and also of S. Saba in Rome, had vowed a pilgrimage 
to S. James of Compostella. For this, at the recommendation of certain 
. " sapientes/* he decided to substitute the erection of a church dedicated 
to that Apostle, associating with him in the dedication, as is thought, 
S. John the Evangelist. The latter dedication has lapsed, but the 
.occurrence of the chalice and dragon on shields carved on the exterior 
of the church, in combination with the cockle-shell and pilgrim's scrip 
and staff of the brother Apostle, seems to support the notion. Gtf 
the original church, erected early in the twelfth century, no vestige 
remains ; but a scroll moulding, built into the exterior of the present 
chancel, indicates that it was, at any rate ip part at least, succeeded by 
a building of the Middle -Pointed period. This in its turn appears to have 
given place, at least as regards the chancel, to a fresh re- building in the 
fifteenth century. There was however a radical defect in the site of the 
church, at the foot of a declivity, down which any extraordinary rain- 
fall must have caused a considerable rush of water. This inconveni- 
ence came to a crisis on the ^9th of May. 1439, at about two p.m., 
when, as the register of Abbot Curseys informs us. an inundation took 
place, lasting almost an hour and a half, which rushed in at the doors 
of the church, covered the benches to the depth of a palm, and thence 
found its way through the cemetery into the nave of the abbey church, 
passing through the north and west doors, flooding the crypt, so that 
a small boat might have swum there, and yet sufficing to ^1 the nave 
midleg deep. This remark, by the way, indicates a considerable ascent 
to the choir of the abbey church. 

The rebuilding of the nave of S. James' church appears to have 
been undertaken shortly after this event, and to guard against its re- 
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cnrrence, the floor level was raised to the extent of three feet six 
inches above that of the chancel, the piers however having their fonn« 
dations at the old floor-line, and the chancel being filled up flush. To 
this rather slovenly mode of dealing with that part of the building, 
the unfortunate mistake was added of taking away the east walls of 
the nave aisles, and carrying on the new ai«les for one bay of the 
chancel without providing any abutment for the chancel arch. The 
builders had however a noble nave in view, and carried up their arcades 
and clerestory with somewhat of reckless determination, notwithstand- 
ing that the chancel arch began to give indications of a tendency not 
only to succumb itself, but to bring down the arcades with it. Both the 
latter incline outwards considerably ; but the builders appear to have 
made up their minds that the mischief would go no further, and con- 
tented themselves with bringing the clerestory walls to a true line, 
regardless of the inclination of the lower story. They took however 
the precaution of introducing a set*off above the chancel arch, to 
lighten the weight imposed on it ; and, perhaps moved by the same 
considerations, contented themselves with a roof of low pitch, instead 
of one of the same character as that of the sister church. This roof 
gave place at the end of the last century to one of deal, more suited 
to a barn than a church, and concealed by a flat plaster ceiling. 

Thus matters remained until the first quarter of the present century, 
when the parishioners, moved by the desire to give an ecclesiastical 
air to this unhappy feature, and aided by such light as then prevailed, 
adorned it with false ridge-beams, principals, spandrils, and purlins, 
of which some were of cement, and others made out in their woodwork. 
Adding galleries on the west and north sides, with such Gothic fea- 
tures as they were susceptible of, and sundry cement niches here and 
there, their task was complete. 

Some interest began to be excited as to the church a few years since. 
Mr. Scott was called upon for a design for a new roof, and, though 
the matter remained awhile in abeyance (a suspicious fall of a part of a 
cement rib from above being met by the introduction of a temporary 
modem wooden stage under the ceiling to intercept possible future falls), 
the work was ultimately begun in good earnest. Previously, however, 
much discussion took place as to the form of roof to be adopted ; Mr. 
Scott himself at first suggesting one of flat and ceiling-like character, but 
ultimately complying with the prevalent desire in the parish that it 
should be of high pitch. Such a roof, of a good East Anglian type, 
has now been erected in oak, having collar-beams, filled in above with 
tracery, and supported by spandrils springing from hammer-beams, 
two bays ranging with one in the arcades. The principal divisions 
are however marked by the addition of an angel at the termination of 
the hammer-beam, bearing a shield. These shields are charged alter- 
nately with the emblems of S. James, S. Edmund, and S. George. 
The wall- plate has a noble cornice, the lower members of which are 
returned along the hammer-beams. 

It was evident, in adopting this form of roof, that it would be unsafe 
to place the additional amount of gable necessary upon the crippled 
chancel-arch ; and it was, therefore, decided to fortify the latter by a 
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bttttreM on either side, to supply the ahutment lost by the remond 
of the aisle walls when the nave was constructed. Authority for aach 
an expedient, if required, is to be found at Raunds, Northamptonshire. 
These buttresses were constructed of brick* laid in cement, and cased 
with ashlar, upon deep foundations filled in with concrete, and bonded 
at intervals with flag-stones into the old walling. They have been 
found fully to answer their purpose, and have enabled the south re* 
spond of the chancel arch, which was the more faulty of the two, to 
be rectified. The chancel arch, as will be remembered, having been 
partially buried at the time when the nave was built, a large amount of 
blank space would have existed in the gable. For this Mr. Scott de- 
signed a window of three unequal lights, the central one rendered more 
important by a canopy projecting forward, of character suited to the 
date of the church, but with excellent details. The special object was 
that it should receive glass, the subject of which should be a Majesty. 
Such glass is now being painted by Messrs. Hardman, the principal 
figure in which is seated, surrounded by the living creatures and the 
angels in adoration. The corresponding space in the west g^ble, 
where a late four*centred window occurs (the nave not having been 
completed until the beginning of the 16th century), is relieved exter- 
nally by a niche. At the same time the clerestory windows, of which 
two occur in each bay, were filled with quarry glass by Heaton and 
Butler. The pews and galleries were removed, and the floor con- 
creted and laid with plain black and red Minton tiles, except where 
the seats stand, that part being boarded flush. These are of oak, of 
the curule shape, originally designed it is believed by Mr. Pugin, and 
adopted by him at S. Chad's, Birmingham. Unfortunately, it was 
found necessary, in compliance with parochial prejudices, to board the 
backs in place of leaving them open. Each seat is secured to the 
floor by a single screw at either end, and is thus easily moveable on 
such occasions as choral festivals, &c« The side alleys are next the 
piers, which stand quite clear. It is a matter of regret that opposi- 
tion was made to all the seats being declared free and unappropriated ; 
but such restrictions were agreed to as considerably modify the abuse 
of pew-holding. There is also a supply of chairs in vacant spaces, 
which give further accommodation. The pulpit is to be of oak, and 
will probably stand against the north respond of the chancel arch. 

The effect of this noble nave, with its lofty arcades and roof, is very 
striking, and, looking back to its former state, furnishes a remarkable 
example of the extent to which a fine building may be disguised. It 
owes increased advantages to the width of the central alley and the 
unobtrusive character of the seats. Much however is required in the 
way of decoration, painted glass being indispensable for its large and 
numerous windows. That part of the chancel which is east of the 
termination of the aisles fell during the last century, and was meanly 
rebuilt in brick. This it is proposed to case with ashlar, and to add a 
coved ceiling of oak and proper windows, so as to render it more in 
keeping with the dignity of the nave, although it is feared it will 
never be a satisftictory feature. Meanwhile it is blocked off from the 
nave, except as to its western bay. which is occupied by the choir. 
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and in which the senrice is said. The organ, which has been recon- 
structed and enlarged by Mr. Walker, is placed at the east end of the 
north aisle, its front corbelled out towards the chancel. It is to be 
regretted that, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the architect, the 
organist's seat will break into the line of the future stalls. 



SPANISH CATHEDRALS IN 1760. 

The following notes are taken from a tour made in Spain by the Earl 
of Strathmore and Thomas Pitt in 1760, preserved in the Cole M8S. 
The sdditions within brackets I have made from some ground-plans 
which are appended. They will proTe an interesting sequel to the 
Taluable papers published some years since in the pages of the Ecele" 
sioloffist on the subject of the Churches of the Peninsula. 

*' Toledo the Rich was founded by Don Alonzo, 1 227. The nave con* 
sists of five aisles exclusive of the external chapels; the nave is 
higher and larger than the rest, the four aisles are of the same breadth, 
but the two exterior much lower than the others. Each consists of 
seven arches sharply pointed, the piers ornamented with columns. 
Over each arch is a large handsome light of six bays with a marigold 
in the angle of the frontoon, and all filled with fine painted glass. Be- 
tween these lights springs the vaulting upon columns, and spreads 
into cross ribbing and pointed arches. The choir is taken out of two 
arches of the nave looking towards the Capella Mayor, and enclosed with 
a rich stone screen. The stalls and woodwork in the inside extremely 
beautiful, most of them by Berugetti, a scholar of Michael Angelo. 
The transepts are of the breadth of the side aisles continued quite 
round the Capella Mayor without interruption. Between the arches 
and windows of the transept runs an ambulatory consisting of two 
pointed arches over each aisle, each of which arches is again divided 
by a slender column with two smaller trefoil arches, the balustrades 
pierced in a sort of Gothic pattern. The doors at the ends of the 
transepts are extremely fine brasswork on the outside, and woodwork 
within, are by Berugetti, extremely beautiful. The Capella Mayor is 
enclosed with a screen of stonework, not very extraordinary. The 
high altar stands on steps, the frontispiece very high and large, richly 
gilt, and adorned with bad paintings. The chapel consists of one arch 
and a semicircle ; against its screen, behind the high altar, is one erected 
to the Virgin Mary, with her image of white marble, with a statue on 
each side, and an immense quantity of fine marbles in the frontispiece. 
The ambulatory of the aisles and chapels round the Capella Mayor 
consists of a range of five arches over each great arch with scallops, 
[i.e., foliations,] and supported by double columns one behind 
another. The range of chapels are not exactly regular, but of dif- 
ferent sizes, and some of the arches lead into the chapter house, 
sacristy, &c. The sacristy is a fine room, the ceiling painted by Luca 
Jordano. The revenues of this church are immense. Their music 
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alone stands them in £4^000 a year, and they set apart £10,000 per 
annum for the repairs of the church, vestments, and other expenses 
about the church.** 

[The ground-plan exhibits an apsidal oblong, with western project- 
ing towers, and a range of external chapeU, twenty-seven in all. The 
transepts are curiously splayed inwards, or rather the chapels project 
beyond them. The nave of seven bays has double aisles, the ritual 
choir occupies the two eastern bays. The eastern arm of two bays is 
apsidal, and has double aisles and a processional path.] 

Granada Cathedral is *' a modem handsome building of five noble 
aisles ending, like most of the Spanish cathedrals, in semicircles. The 
arches are of fine height. The Capella Mayor is covered with a dome, 
and the arches round open into the side aisles." 

Murcia. ** The cathedral is not very large, the west end, modern, is 
marble much ornamented with columns, images and pediments. The 
inside consists of three aisles with side chapels ending in semicircles, 
and is of a plain heavy Gothic, and of a late style with pointed arches, 
and foliaged capitals. The tower, of modern architecture, is built in 
humble imitation of the Giralda at Seville, with but eleven easy flights." 

Valencia, " The cathedral is Gothic, with pointed arches, built in 
the beginning of the 13th century, but not very large or remarkable 
but for the multitude of reliques of some painted glass in the windows." 

Barcelona, *' The cathedral is Gothic, dark, with some fine painted 
glass, and much damaged on the outside." 

Cordova. *' The cathedral is about 358 feet broad and 342 feet long» 
divided into nineteen naves or aisles from north to south." 

[At the south side, from west to east, are the sacristies, one octa* 
gonal, the custodia ; an octagonal modern chapel ; the Sala dos Capitu- 
los of three alleys ; and a sacristy. The entrance is on the north, 
through a bell tower, and open courtyard, and into the church by a 
doorway facing the tower. In the centre of the church divided by an 
open space is the choir to the west, and the presbytery on the east.] 

The Cathedral of Segotia, ^* The west front is large, but extremely 
plain. The inside is more beautiful, containing three naves, the mid- 
dle one highest and very lofty. There are five pointed arches to the 
transepts, the fourth and fifth in the middle nave forming the choir, 
looking towards the high altar in the Capella Mayor. The piers orna- 
mented with slender columns, and decreasing mouldings support a 
plain ribbed stone vaulting. Over the arches of the side aisles are 
lights of fine painted glass. Near each of the side aisles a row of five 
chapels with grates in the pointed lower arches, answering to those of 
the nave, and over each arch a window of fine painted glass. The 
depth of these chapels, together with the side aisles forming the length 
of the transepts, in each of which is a round light at the top with the 
most lively colours. The rood tower stands upon four pointed 
arches of a most noble height, and is covered with a more modem 
stone dome. The Capella Mayor is the depth of one arch, and a 
semicircle, round it is an aisle with nine arches looking into it, eight 
of which are chapels, the ninth, near the south transept, leading into 
the sacristy, a well-proportioned room ornamented with pictures of no 
value, at the end of which is an arch opening into an unfinished 
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modern chapel ornamented with stucco, and coTered with a handsome 
octagon^ dome. The building is all regular upon one plan, and built 
with a good kind of free stone, and the painted glass with which every 
window is filled gives it a religious and a solemn air." 

[The cathedral is an apsidal oblong, with an interior series of 
chapels, twenty-one in all, two forming a sort of quasi transept ; the 
remainder of the building is of seven bays, with an apse, and aisles or 
great processional path. The ritual choir occupies the two bays of 
the nave westward of the crossing.] 



Lisbon, ** The old see, dedicated to S, Vincent : the nave measures 
107 feet long, with the aisles 72 feet in breadth, the transept 97 feet 
by 26 feet, and the choir 86 feet by 26 feet. The west front is flanked 
with towers having cupolas for bells. The entrance is through a large 
square porch arched round. The capitals are grotesque Gothic. Over 
this porch is a kind of list of corbels like masks. The nave consists 
of six round arches on clustered columns of marble ; the capitals are 
various, some foliaged, others with net diamond work. From the first 
two pillars runs a flat arch across the nave. In the other pillars the 
middle column rises to the roof and supports a round arch springing 
to the opposite column. The whole roof is arched in like manner 
without vaulting or intersection. Above the arches between the pillars 
runs an open ambulatory with an arcade of four little round arches on 
single columns with large capitals. The aisles on each side are roofed 
with round arches springing from opposite columns, with a very flat 
ceiling intersected in the centre. The lights are square and very 
modem, but the original arches appear in some places, long, narrow, 
and round. Behind the first arch, behind the left hand pillars is a 
chapel with a handsome €k)thic door, grated ; slender columns, foliaged 
capitals, and decreasing mouldings, one of which is covered with the 
dancette. The transepts and towers appear of the same age as the 
nave, having at each end circular windows. The tower stands on 
pillars with clustered columns of a noble height, the four round arches 
range as high as the roof of the nave. The choir is of a later style, 
and all its arches pointed. The roof is very beautiful, painted and 
gilt, cross ribbing and intersections. The high altar is ascended to by 
a flight of steps in a semicircle, or rather seven-sided polygon in which 
the choir terminates, each face having two elegant pointed lights, one 
above the other, the lower ones sloped, and the slender columns in 
each angle retiring a little above the lower ones, support the ribs of 
the roof, which meet in the centre in a knot." 

[The ground-plan consists of two western towers ; a chapel on the 
north-west, a nave of six bays, an aisleless transept, with square-ended 
east chapels ; a choir of two bays terminating in an apse, with aisles, 
and a range of seven chapels, following the lines and curve of the 
processional path.] 

Aleobofa^ Ma/ra^ and Cintra 1 omit firom transcription, as they have 
been frequently described in print. 

Mackbnzib E. C, Walcott. 
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WEST MIDLAND PROORBSS. 

Ws have had more than one opportunity daring the past summer of 
casually noticing architectural progress in some of the West Midland 
counties. What we saw we propose to embody in anunformal nar- 
rative, and as in duty bound to give precedence to the cathedrals. 

Worcester we have already had occasion discuss on several occaiioBa* 
It passed into the hands of Mr. Perkins, and Mr. Perkins knocked 
down the forest of exaggerated pinnacles which had sprouted up some 
time in the last century, and replaced the commonplace Perpen- 
dicular window, with which the fifteenth eentury had endowed the 
church, by a First- Pointed quintuplet painfully configured after the large 
actual existing store of First-Pointed in the cathedral. Inside, with 
its dark marble shafts, the new east end very sufficiently passes muster^ 
It woyld be unfair to the architect to say that it did not do so. Out* 
side, however, there is an indescribable, yet undeniablcflatness of mould- 
ing and absence of light and shade about the whde composition which 
stamps the quality of the work. More we would rather not say, but 
merely remind our readers that this quintuplet now contains some of 
Messrs. Hardman's most successful contributionfl of Mosaic glass made 
to the Exhibition of 186S. 

Plans — of course correct in ritualism — for the refitting of the choir 
have been obtained from Mr. Scott. Their most distinguishing fea- 
tures are a stone reredos, very like that of'Iichfield ; stalls with cano- 
pies of wood and a tall open jube subvaulted with double pillars and 
the organ above. While we fuUy appreciate the merit of the reredoa 
we could have wished that this cathedral might have seen the germi« 
nation of a new type. The proposed stalls are very good in themselves^ 
but the actual seventeenth century " chorus" is so little offensive by 
comparison and absolutely so characteristic and telling— as well as satis- 
fying in its arrangement — that we are not afraid to own a considerable 
regret at the prospect of its abolition. Happily the construction of 
the new choir screen and the abolition of the stalls are not necessary 
correlatives. The new jube has, we hear, excited some talk and 
some apprehension, because it is supposed to be obstructive. How 
this should be the case, considering that it rises on thin columns and 
keeps its solid portion high up, we cannot comprehend. We renture 
to say that it will be more translucent as £ar as seeing the perform- 
ance of the service from the nave is concerned than the screens of 
Ely, Lichfield, or Hereford, all of which are accepted and owned suc- 
cesses by the voice of practical common sense. So much the . more 
teason, we say, for not subjugating all our cathedrals to one type of 
restoration, but of experimenting upon a noble body. Still the organ 
need not absolutely be placed centrally if its division could operate 
towards conciliating wavering distrust of the wisdom of the designs. 

Substantial repairs and augmentations of painted glass, most of them 
by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, continue to be the outward manifestations 
of reform at Gloucester. At Bristol the interior of the cathedial. 
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formerly it will be recollected the church of the Austin Canons, has 
been thoroughly rearranged by Mr. Pope. The entire nave has 
perished, but the transepts remain, giving to the building something 
of the look of an Oxfoni College Chapel. Also the choir and choir 
aisles are of equal height, trifbrium and clerestory both being absent 
and the aisle groining carried up to the height of the central by an 
ingenious contrivance of stone-trabeation, the dominant style all through 
being Middle* Pointed of the best days. In one word, this church was 
the very one from its size in which to try a typal arrangement. Mr. 
Pope, it is said, put himself into communication with Mr. Scott. 
The result is that between the transepts and choir is stretched a perfectly 
impervious screen of stone in a style in which First contends with 
Middle-Pointed. This cuts off the transepts from congregational use, 
and yet the western bays of the enclosed space are treated as nave. 
The old stalls carefully furbished up, stand eastward, and for the sake 
we conclude of uniformity the bishop's throne is accurately balanced 
by a something which we will not call throne, but which replaces the 
Intimate dean's stall. Ancient custom justifies the Bishop of Ely 
sitting in that which in any other cathedral would have been the dean's 
stall. The Lord Mayor has a sort of prescriptive right to his ante- 
throne at S. Paul's, but why create a new and vicious precedent with- 
oat rhyme or reason at Bristol ? The reredos is grandiose, though: 
rather coarse, with the arcades reaching to the ground, and its 
embossed backgrounds : only the central cross, impressed by gilding 
on the embossing need not have been so faint and shadowy. To sum 
up the restoration of Bristol in one word, it is bamboozling : and we 
ter it more than a worse work, for it actually possesses a certain aspect 
of grandiosity likely to mislead the inexpert in ecclesiology. ' 

Mr. Godwin's restoration of S. Mary, Redclyffe, is not really 
more correct, but its ecclesiology is so subordinate that it is not likely 
to be so harmful as the more ambitious works at the cathedral. 
The ritualism at 6. Mary's absolutely consists in little more than 
longitudinal benches in the chancel, and a prayer desk at half-cock 
towards the north-west, against the south-east angle of the lantern — 
ezaetly what we find in stone in Mr. Scott's church at Doncaster.' 
The reredos is at present a low strip of red cloth pending the temporary 
eolipse, as we hope it may be, of Hogarth's picture. In perspective the 
stone perclose of the lady chapel looks as if it were the reredos nearly 
all up the church. The octagonal pulpit of wood and the stone font 
afe fidr without being remarkable. Assuredly the large expanse of 
regoiar low seats has an imposing aspect ; more the pity is, there- 
fore, that the majority should have doors. The larger church of S. 
Midiael, Coventry, and the grand though smaller one of Holy Trinity 
hard by in the same city, have both been restored in a far more 
uncompromising manner, and we would confidently appeal to any 
unbiassed judge to say on which side lies the advantage. It is fair to 
add that S. Mary, Redclyffe, has been enriched with a large store of 
punted glass of difierent qualities, but, as a whole, successful in 
its enect. 

A great contrast to Redclyfie Church is to be seen in Great Malvern 
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Priory church, just restored by Mr. Scott. It may be well to inform 
those who are not acquainted with this old Benedictine church — a cell, 
curious to 8ay» o£ Westminster — that it consists of a Norman nave 
of five bays encased, clerestoried, transepted, central-towered, and 
ciioired in Third-Pointed tiU outside no trace exists of its original 
atyle, though in the interior the five bays of the original arcade stand 
stark out of the fifteenth century additions. The south transept, by the 
way, no longer exists. The dimension of this building is of that cu- 
riously rare middle size for England which about reaches without 
much deviating firom 200 ft. in length. Mr. Scott's restoration is, we 
believe, a case of suspended developement. There is little to record 
beyond a careful architectural renovation, and a razzia of pews, so 
complete that the area is now filled with chairs. The pulpit assumes 
the shape of a kind of lon^tudinal ambo of wood, running east and 
west, with a northward projection, ranging against the south-east 
lantern pier. The sanctuary rising, from of old, on a flight of unusually 
steep steps, preserves its innate grandeur : and distinguished as Mal- 
vern Priory church has been by its specialty of mural encaustic tilea of 
buff designs on a dark red ground, Mr. Scott has with great judgment 
carried them out in those parts of the structure which admitted of such 
decoration. This was quite right, and the result we think must be the 
conviction that mural tiles, if they are to come again into feshion, 
must travel beyond buffs and reds. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral at Clifton is, in its way, an eccleaiolo- 
gical curiosity. It was commenced from twenty years to a quarter of a 
century ago by that clever, zealous, and gentlemanly, but anti-ecdesiolo- 
gical bishop. Dr. Baines, in the Italian grand style — of big stones with 
semicircular pilasters outside, transepts and aisles, and a square east 
end : a central cupola no doubt being intended to crown the mass. The 
good bishop died, and his S3rstem, with its good and its bad points, 
went to pieces with him, to be succeeded by the more pompous mani- 
pulation of Romanism, of which Cardinal Wiseman and Mr. Pugin 
were different manifestations, and the " Aggression" the culmination. 
The church had been carried some way up by the time Bishop Baines 
was resting in his grave. In 1850 the " diocese of Clifton" was con- 
stituted, and Bishop Baines' unfinished pile constituted its cadiedral. 
The completion of the structure in a more enlightened style was en- 
trusted to Mr. Joseph Hansom, if, indeed, the creation of the see were 
not subsequent to the remanipulation of the church. 

The way in which the architect set to work was nearly identical 
in its principle with that which Mr. Scott adopted when he refitted 
the chapel of King's College, London, as described in our last number 
^-^namely, treating the original building as a corpus vile, and bestowing 
a character upon it by fittings, with just something more of the tem- 
porary in their form and material than if they had formed part of the 
primitive conception of the first architect. In King's College the type 
is Romanesque, with a little Gothic feeling thrown in, and the ma- 
terials are iron and wood : at Clifton wood only appears ; and the style 
while approximating to Italian in some features, and Gothic in others, 
shows an imperfect fusion of its elements. But with the dozen or ao 
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more yean* experience which Mr. Scott posBeaeed, we do not wish to 
press hardly on Mr. Hansom, whose idea was certainly bold for the 
time of day he took it up. 

The building now shows in its plan the regular features of a Roman 
Catholic minster, nave, choir aisles, and chapels. The pillars are in a 
kind of Perpendicular; the arches are round, and the spandrils in 
skeleton. There is likewise a skeleton high screen, with circular arches ; 
but, strange to say, bearing no rood, nor even a cross, but only lights. 
The stalls are in plain Perpendicular, with poppy heads ; the throne 
is relatively big, and the three altars are attenuated repetitions of the 
stock altar of Pugin's average works. Indeed, the absence of clerestory 
or triforium gives the whole interior a sort of general likeness to 
Pugin's Birmingham cathedral. The pulpit, of stone, is ingenious as 
an attempt to exhibit the minimum of material needful for that so often 
cumbersome fitting. There is hardly any decoration, and the large 
Italian windows stare in all their primitive bareness. To the south 
of the church is a large mass of appendant buildings, in a rather cold 
and forbidding form of Middle-Pointed. 

We were struck with the accidental resemblances which protrude 
themselves in schools whose points of departure are from opposite 
sides of the compass, by noticing that the table of services hung 
up in this cathedral only announced one evening service, and that 
upon a Thursday. To be sure the service then used was "Bene- 
diction," but the fact remains that the Vesperale and the week-day 
Bvensong of the Book of Common Prayer axe as yet equally strange to 
the churohjM of Clifton. 

Gothic seems to have taken possession of the dissenting mind of 
Clifton. Among the grandiose meeting-houses, the polychromatic 
edifice with a saddle-back steeple which the Unitarians have raised 
stands conspicuous. It is cheering to observe by the side of these the 
large pile of Clifton college, — a new public school conducted on satis- 
factory principles — ^with its appendant colony of Gbthic masters' board- 
ing-houses, due to Mr. Hansom. 

Secular Oothic with more or less of " Victorian*' modification has 
most assuredly made its position good. Coventry is full of examples. 
The propagandist of modified Gothic in that city was Mr. Murray, 
who after a brief professional career, during part of which he was in 
partnership with Mr. Edward Pugin, died while still young. But his 
influence has survived him, and in every quarter of that picturesque city 
new red brick buildings more or less decidedly Pointed are rising up. 
Among them the large premises occupied by Mr. Skid more deserve 
notice, as well as the additions which are being made to S. Mary*s Hall. 

As yet this movement at Gloucester seems confined to the cathedral 
precincts, and we did not tee much in Bristol beyond a row of houses 
in neo-Gothic which has replaced some of the picturesque but dilapi* 
dated tenements in the long street which leads to S. Mary, Redclyffe. 

At Clifton the movement was more conspicuous, — but there it has 
to deal with a class of houses which earlier than any other has felt the 
Gkithic influence, the single or semi-detached villas of a watering-place, 
which have even in Leamington begun to abandon the worn out forms 
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of boilden* Itelkun. Of Malveni the same may be teid, and tint 
town baa also been amplified by the oooetrnetion of a large Peipen- 
dicular college* remarkable for bigness only. The buildings on whMi 
in Malvern the Oolhic nsnfiA has set its stamp are the hotels. The 
one at Malvern Link,— which would a few years since have been set 
down as an enormous establishment, is a picturesque mass in diat 
sMghtly modernised Middle-Fointed which can best be described in the 
Fairsonage s^le. It is perfectly overshadowed by the huge pile at 
Great Malvern itself, which Mr. Elmsley (a local architect) has placed 
dose to the station, itself uawontedly medinval and full of ornamented 
eomtmetive ironwork. Mr. Elmsley has thought it necessary to eclecd- 
oize-rather strongly, and he has accordingly thrown in a good many Ro- 
manesque details which simply rob the building of much of the telling 
eficet which it would have had if carried o«t in more pure Pointed — 
still as it is, with its large hulk and high roofs, culminating in a 
FVsneh pyramid, it is decidedly a long onward step. The large dining 
hall— in imitation of tiie wUt h mtrnger of a foreign hotel— is imposing 
from its very size, and would have been still more so but from the defect 
of style which we have pointed out. An ample use has been made of 
instic tiles and ornamental iron woik through the building, which 
is usually the case in eclectic architecture-— m<»e Gothic than 
the stmctofle itself. 

Birmingham we were unable to explore, but we believe that the 
neo-Gk>thic of Mr. Chamberlain and of Mr. Bateman has produced an 
effect even upon that somewhat inert megalopolis. But we had the 
opportunity of inspecting a huge structure raised in th^ parish of 
Erdington, a lew miles fi^m Birmingham, at the cost and under the 
inspirations of Mr. Mason (of the eminent firm of Mason and Biking- 
ton), to serve hereafter as an orphanage. The noble charity, which 
proposes to sink a fortune in the endowment of this institution, and 
the earnest of this generosity, which builds the pile in the founder's 
lifetime, with intentions we believe to work it likewise, limit criticism. 
But as Churchmen we must deeply regret that, unlike the similar 
work lately inaugurated at Lancaster, it should not have been instituted 
as a handmaid of the holy Catholic Church. As it is the intention ia 
noble, and the structure is vast. The 8ky4fne, thanks to three towers, 
is heavily imposing at a distance, and the building viewed close at 
band is massive. The practical accommodation in the way of ventila- 
tion, broad passages, lights, cooking institutions, and so on, is equal 
to the i^e : only that we protest against the provision which forbids 
the windows being opened from the bottom. The style is modernised 
Romanesque, not well handled, and the material brick, with stone 
dressings. The best architectural bit about the edifice is a series of 
capitals on Ac ground story, in which familiar popular fables and 
animals in action are introduced. The large unfinished hall which we 
were told was to serve as chapel will we fear exhibit when finished but 
little of the spirit of solemn religious beauty. 

A curious antithesis to this architecture exists in the same village of 
Erdington in the Roman Catholic church, which was several years ainee 
built with great munifioenoe by a convert, who subsequently took Roman 



Catholic orden, and serves hit own churchy inhabiting a eotfeBge» 
whose homeliness stands in striking contrast to the magnificence of the 
sacred pile. The architects were Messrs. Weightman and Hadfield, but 
we believe it is no seoret that the immediate prepmtion of the plana 
was due to a very promising pupil of theirs, named Bruce* who 
died without leaving any work publicly bearing his name. The 
general idea is Puginesque> the style Middle-Pointed, and the low 
nave, devoid of clerestory, looks dark. But there is an aspect of 
breadth about the whole of which churches of that date were often 
destitute. The detail is carefully worked out, while painted glass and 
tripCychs against the pillars, enclosing coloured carvings of the stations* 
combine to produce a rich etuemble* The weakest point it the chancel* 
which is full short, and unemphatically fitted; while the somewhat 
heavy stone screen which parts it from the nave exaggerates its fsulta 
of dimension. There are of course subsidiary chapels, but they do not 
call for notice. Outside the stone spire forms an undeniably graceful 
feature in an otherwise tame landscape. 



BELL INSCRIPTIONS. 

To the Editor of the Ecelesiologist. 

Sib,— The following inscriptions on bells have been copied by me firem 
various churches, and I shall be glad if they are of any use to you. 

Yours faithftUly, 

Abthvb Hbnbt Bbowit. 
Brentwood, Esae^* 

Margaretting {8. Margarets), Essex, Four Betts, 

1. + Sancte JohsDues Ora Pro Nobis. (This bell has four good figures of 

S. John upon it.) ^ 

2. + Ssncta Marffareta Ora Fro Nobis. (Beautifol letters* with a erown 

on each initiid.) 

3. + Sit Nomen Domini Benedictum. 

4. + In Multis Annts Resonet Campana Johanms. 

Ingatestone (5. Marff the Virgin), Essex. JFIee BeUs. 

i. The founder he has played his part* 
Whieh shows him master of his art; 
So hang me well, and ring me true; 
And I will sound your praises due^ 

Lester and Pack* of London* fecit* 175& 
The others have the names of the makers and churchwardens. 

Laindtm Clay (S. Nicholas), Essex. Fine Bells. 

1* 2* have the names of makers* rector* churchwardens* overseeri and con* 
stable. 

3. Johannes Christi Care* Dimure Pro Nobis Grave. 

4. Sun Boss Pnlaata Mundi &atrina Yocata. 

5. Doleis Sisto lielis Vocor Campana Miehaelia. 1688. 
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Ingrwe (S. Nicholas), Eisex. Fhe beUs. 

1. +++++ Laudate Deum In Tympano. 
Sancte Nicholae ora pro nobis. 1737. 
+++ Me Clangente Domum Coneelebrante DeL 
+ Funeribus Plango, Muneribusque Cano. 
5. ++ Munera Sacra Sono Funera Laeta Preoet. Rob : Jac : Petre, Baro 
de Writtle Refundenda Curavit Opera Tho: Ghudiner de Sudbury. 
1736. 

Little Warley (5. Peter), Essex. One bell. 

+ Jobannis Chriati Care Dignare Pro Nobis Orare. 

Great Burstead {S. ), Essex. ¥%oe bells. 

4. Vox Augustini Sonet in Aure DeL (The otben have names.) 

Mountnessing (5. Giles), Essex. One bell, 
Sancte Jacobe, Ora Pro Nobis. 

m 

High Ongar {8. Mary the Virgin), Essex. Five bells. 

1, 2» 3, 4. Names of makers and churchwardens. 

5. Whilst thus we join in chearfull sound. 
May Love and Loyalty abound. 

Pack and Cbapman, of London, fecit, 1773. 

Barking (8. Margaret), Essex. Eight bells. 

1. Tho' I am but small, I will be heard amongst you all. R. C. 1746. 
(The remainder have names of churchwardens. None are older than 
1746.) 

East Ham (8. Mary Magdalen), Essex. One bell. 
Dulcis Sisto Metis, Vooor Campana Gabrielis. 

West Tofts (5. ), Norfolk. Eight bdls, modern. 

1. Hominibus bonitui. {sic.) 

2. In Terra Paz. 

3. Gloria In Ezoelsis. 

4. Laus Deo. 

5. John Draper made me. 1618. 

6. Cum TOCO venite. # 

7. Nomen Sanctum Jesn Nos Serva Mortis Ab Eao. 

8. Sonoro Meo Sono, Resono Deo. 
Defiinctos Ploro, Festa Deooro. 
Crest and motto : Touts: Jours: Prest 

Be4ford (8. Peter). Five bOls. 

1. Ttt Intonas De Coelis Vox Campan« 
Michaelis Iterum Fusa. a.d. 1825. 

2. ODD 8VAa XHa >IINO. 1990. 

IL 

3. ABODE FGHIK LMNO 1602. 

4. Hoc Signum Petri Pulsatur Nomine Christi Fusum. 

5. Names of makers and wardens. 1773. 

Bedford {8. PatO). Eight bells. 

1. At proper time my voice Fll raise. 
And sound to my subscribers' praise. 
2,3,4,6,7. Makers' names. 1744. 

5. A sudden fall my subscribers did surprise, but now am come to please 
their listening ears. 
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WiUington {8, Laurence), Be^ordshire. Five bells. 
1, 2, 3. Names only. 

4. 3M BGAM R3YD NOHI. 1051. 

5. Martin Xpofore ora pro nobis semper orare. 

Cople {An Saints) Bec^ordsJUre. Five belis. 

1. God save Our King. 1628. 

2. Plain. 

3. Believe, be wise and return, remember to die. J. Eayre, St. Neots. 

4. Fydelis Mercuris Nomen Campana Mykaelys. 

5. God save Our King. 1624. 

Higham Ferrers (S. Mary), Northants. Six beUs. 

1. Modem. 

2. IHS Nazarenus Rex Judeorum Fili Dei Miserere MeL 1633. 

3. A.B.CD.E. F.G.H.I.K. L.M.N.O. 1611. 

4. niegible (ancient). 

5. Glori bee to God one high. 1636. 

6. Cum sono si non vis venire nunquam ad preoes cupies ire. 1633. John 

Cutler. 

Oxborough {S. John the Evangelist), Norfolk. Five beUs. 

1. Omnia Sint ad Gloriam Dei. 1610. 

3. Te Per Orbem Terrarum Sancta Confietnr (sic) Ecdesia, Patrem Im« 

mensn Majestatis. 1582. 

4. Venerandum Tuum Yerum, £t Unicum Filium. 1582. 

5. O Christe, Rex Gioris £s Tu. 1586. 

Qoldington {S. ), Be^ordshire. Four beUs. 

1, 3. Makers' names. 

2. Cum and preye. 1600. 

4. God Save the Queene. 1600. 

Ruskbrooke {S. Nicholas), Suffolk. Three beUs. 

1. Ave Gracia Plena, Dominus Tecum. 

2. Missus De Coslis Habeo Nomen Gabrielis. 

3. Thomas Chuse made me. 1603. 

Elstow (Hohf Trinity t Virgin Mary, and 8. Helen) Bedfordshire, Five beUs. 

1. Christopher Grace made me. 1655. (Very large letters.) 

2. Praise the Lord. 1602. (Elegant letters.) 

3. God Save Our King. 1631. 
4.VaCDEdO VaCDE dSlAM 

5. + Be yt knowne to all that doth me see 
That Newcombe of Leicester made mee. 

Bingstead (S, Mary), Northants. Six beUs. 

1. Cantate Domino Canticum Novum. 

2, 3, 4, 5. Makers' names. 

6. I to the Church the living call, 

And to the Grave do summon all. 1682. 
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LIST OF NEW BELLS. 



To the Editor of the EccUsiologist. 

Dbab Sir, — It is the practice now, and has been for some time pa8t» 
to publish in divers periodicals an account of the many painted glass 
windows set up in our churches throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, most of them under the name of "Memorials." Surely 
there is no reason why the same publicity and report should not be 
given of new bells, whether a whole peal or a single bell restored ; on 
the contrary, it seems very desirable. They are all either gifts or the 
joint productions of divers contributors, and are of far greater intrinsic 
value than the most costly windows, and perhaps more durable. It 
must therefore be gratifying to know that attention is being called to the 
long-neglected state of our towers and bells, and it is hoped that this 
feeling will increase. With a view of helping on such a movement I 
send you a list of bells supplied by the three principal founders in the 
year 1863 ; it may tend to bestir others to do the same. 

Yours, &c., 

September 3, 1864. £. 

Nbw Bblls supplibd by Mbssrs. Mbarb of Whitbghapbl, 

London, in 1863. 

CwU. 

Foxearth, Essex 7 

Ditto .... 4 

Ditto .... 3 

Renfrew, N.B. . . 21 

Sevenhampton, Berks 6 

Staunton, Gloucestershire 4 

Belfast, Ireland . 4 

Sampford Peverel, Devon 13 

Selby Abbey Church . 18 

Ditto. ... 6 

Ditto .... 6 



qn. Iba. 

17 



1 
3 
1 
2 


2 
3 
2 



10 
16 
16 
5 


1 

10 
23 



Sawston, Cambridgeshire 6 

Tranmere, Cheshire 6 

Long Sutton, Somerset . 17 

Ditto. ... 14 

Ditto .... 11 
Set of Quarter Hour Bells 

Total .... 6 

S. Mary's, Reading . 18 
Heywood, S. Luke's, peal 

of 8, Tenor 22 3 2 .90 

Ditto, Clock Bell 8 

Ditto, 3 1, ditto, 3 19 6 
Red River, Three Bells, 

Tenor 4 3 13, total . 12 

Clock Bell and Quarters 13 

Southam ... 7 

Ditto .... 6 

Ditto .... 5 



20 
3 3 

1 9 
1 22 
I 26 
3 14 

3 7 
4 



1 
2 




16 

1 

20 



36 2 27 



1 27 



1 
2 

1 



19 

14 

4 

16 



Cwta. qn. 16$. 

Burford, 4 Bells, Tenor 

6 1 1, total . 17 2 8 

Paisley, N.B. . 7 2 8 

Leap, Cork, Ireland 3 15 

Coopersali, Essex 4 14 
EUesborough . . .700 

Brenchley, Kent . 5 2 19 
Horstead, Sussex, 5 Bells, 

Tenor 11 2 21, total . 

The gift of F. Broadwood, Kaq. 

Shebbear, Devon . 9 3 22 

Ditto . . 4 2 13 
Birch, in Manchester, 8 

Bells, Tenor 13 2 19 . 57 2 4 

Adderbury, Oxon . 9 2 22 
Eastnor, Hereford . .419 

Lavant, Sussex . . 10 13 

Walton on the Hill . 7 I 15 

Bugbrooke . . 6 3 9 

Cuddesdon, Oxon . . 14' I 18 

Ditto . . 9 3 19 

Ashton-under-Lyne . 4 10 

Cothelstone, Somerset 18 1 25 

Ditto . . . . 6 3 24 

Kelmanark . . 7 3 8 

Montreal, Canada . . 52 1 

Titchmarsh . 7 3 8 

Wolverhampton . . 3 13 

Tewkesbury, Gloucester 7 3 20 
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CwU. qr$. lbs. 



Cwt», qrt. lh», 

Bithop't Ganndle, Dorset 
Wycliffe, near Darlington 
Wolverhampton . 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent . 
Fovant, Wilts 
Grossby. near Li?erpool, 

6 Bells, Tenor 10 40 2 27 

Nbw Bells supplied by Messrs. Warners, of London, 1863. 



8 


I 25 


Rotherhithe 


3 


1 5 


Ditto . 


4 


1 23 


Uepworth, Yorkshire 


12 


1 1 


Auchterarder, N.B. 


9 


2 21 


York . 
Perth 



16 

13 

3 

10 

6 

3 



1 

1 
2 

1 



20 
1 

27 

15 

8 

27 



Cwt9. qr». <&«. 

45 



Wentworth,6 Bells, Tenor 
10 3 9, total . 

Hie gift of J. Duke, Esq., of 
Benlejr Hall. 

Reading, Berks, a new 

Tenor added . . 12 9 

Rhyll, North Wales .12 6 

Wing, Bucks.Tenor recast 29 9 
Branaley, York, 6 Bells, 

Tenor 11 2 17, total . 50 3 

The Tenor and a Clock the 
gift of Sarah, wife of Richard 
Nichols, Esq., of Hill Top, 
Bramley. 

The five bells were the gift 
of John Masgrrave, Esq., of 
Sandford House, in memorj of 
his late uncle, Abraham Mas- 
grave, Esq., of Bramley. 

Putney Hill, 2 Bells 
Huntstanworth, Blackland 
Bodenham, Herefordshire, 

Tenor recast 
Ellesmere, Salop, 2 Bells 

The ^tt of Mrs. Mainwaring, 
of Otelejr Park. 

Llanwnog Caerws, Mont- 
gomeryshire, 2 Bells . 

Higham, Rochester, 5 
Bells. Tenor 7 . 

Logbourne, Louth . 

Crangaonite, Australia 

Moreton, near Liverpool, 
4 Bells, Tenor 5 3 17 

Montreal, 1 Bell • 
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Lazton, Newark, a Treble 6 1 10 

The gift of Mrs. R. H. A. 
Martin. 

Clannaborough, Devon, 
2 Bells . 

Bishop of Newcastle, Syd- 
ney 

Glapnam, Surrey . 

Calcutta, a peal of 8, 
Tenor 9 0. 

Clyst S. George, Devon, 
new Tenor 

In memory of the sole grand- 
son of tiie Rector, aged lo years. 

Hascombe, Surrey, 3 Bells 
Totnes, Devon, 2 Bells . 

The gift of J. Pender, Esq., 
M.P. 

East Sheen, Surrey, 1 Bell 
Eastbourne, Sussex, 3 

Bells 
Bethnal Oreen, 1 Bell . 
Preston, Candover, Hants, 

a peal of 4 
Holy Trinity, Lee, Kent, 

1 Bell ... 
CritchiU, Dorset, peal of 5 36 

Notting Hill, 1 Bell . 
Tibbenham, Norfolk, 1 

Treble 
Hoddesdon, Herts, new 

Tenor 
Christiania, 2 Bells . 
Wangford, Suffolk, 1 Bell 



12 



7 1 

11 25 

3 

4 19 



Bblls supplied by Messrs. Taylor, op Loughborough, in 1863. 

Cwt».qr»,lb», 



Batley Carr,Tork« 6 Bells, 

Tenor 11 00 . 
Kirk Deighton, York, 6 

Bells, Tenor 10 
Shireoaks, Nottingham, a 

peal of 5, Tenor 8 

TheRriftofthe Dukeof DeTon< 
sUre, who built the church. 

Turriff, Aberdeenshire, 1 
Bell 

The gift of John Adam, Esq., 
of Soobback. 
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Tompson, Norfolk, Tenor 

recast 

At the expense of lord Wal- 
singham. 

Deane, Northamptonshire, 

1 recast . 

At the expense of the Earl of 
Cardigan. 

Pontefrnct, Yorkshire, a 

peal of 6, Tenor 
Walsall, Staffordshire, 2 

Trebles . 



Cwta. qrt. Iba, 
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AN ANCIENT BELL. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

32, Trumpington Street, Cambridge, 
Sept. 6, 1864. 

Dear Sir, — As you have occaBionally admitted notes of curious bell 
inscriptions in the Ecclesiologist, I enclose you one which I saw a abort 
time ago at Marston, in Yorkshire. 

'arSILBGNAWB SINNAHOI ITONAS ANAPMAO 

which after a little investigation I noticed was entirely reversed. 

The bell has considerable antiquity, and the dimensions may interest 
some of your readers. 

Girth at bottom . . . 56| inches 

at bow . 49 •> 

round inscription . • 29 

Diameter at bottom • . 18§ 

Height . . . , . . 15| 



»9 



Yours truly, 

W. M. F. 



WORCESTER CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 

The following extracts from the Report of the Committee of the 
Diocesan Architectural Society, adopted at the Annual Meeting, held 
at Worcester, October the 4th, 1864, (Sir T. E. Winnington, Bart., 
M.P., in the chair,) are of much interest : 

*' The work of restoration at the Cathedral had been progressing daring the 
past year, under the direction of Mr. Perkins, and included the erection of 
two new pinnacles and the restoration of the south transept, the decoration of 
the Lady chapel vaulting, the insertion of new windows at the west end, and 
the re-opening of the west doorway after being blocked up for nearly four 
centuries. 

"The enrichment of the Lady chapel ceiling is not very satisfactory. It 
consists of scroll-work in brilliant colours and gold round the bosses and at 
the springing of the vaulting, the remainder of the roof being plain plaister. 
We cannot but think that tne effect would have been better had the colours 
employed been more subdued, and carried over the whole surface of the vault- 
ing. The new west window is a fine early Middle-Pointed composition of eight 
lights, with a large traceried wheel in the head ; the mullions and jambs being 
enriched with banded shafts, having carved capitals and moulded bases. Suffi- 
cient remains of the old doorway were discovered built up in the wall to en- 
able the architect to reproduce the main features of the original design. It is 
of the transitional Norman style, having a pointed arched head enriched with 
chevrons, and resting on detached jamb shafts. Within the tympanum is a 
sculptured representation, by Bolton, of the Divine Infant in His mother'a 
arms, with an adoring angel swinging a censer on either side. The doorwsy 
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is surmounted by a gable running up into the window above, and terminating 
in a cross. In the apex of the gable is a earred figure of our Lord in the 
act of benediction. 

** Whether the principle adopted in restoring this portion of the cathedral 
is a correct one or not is rather a difficult point to determine. According to the 
plan carried out in the reparation of the eastern portion of the building, the 
western bays of the nave should have been brought back to their original state 
as erected in transitional Norman times ; and the effect would, no doubt, have 
been very good, though a purely conjectural restoration, so fiir as regards the 
western windows. To reproduce the Debased work which had been inserted 
at a late period would have been very undesirable ; while to the Middle-Pointed 
windows, just erected, the same objection may be made as that brought for- 
ward by Professor Willis against the new window in the north transept, viz., 
that they belong to a style of which no original example exists in the cathe* 
dral. But whatever exceptions may be taken theoretically to the new work, 
the artistic effect must be pronounced satisfactory, especially in the interior, 
where the new windows form a fine western termination to the vistas of nave 
and aisles. 

" It is well known that a large and influential public meeting was held at 
Worcester last spring in aid of the complete restoration and rearrangement of 
the whole cathearal, under the superintendence of Mr. Scott and Mr. Perkins. 
The appeal then made has resulted in the promise of subscriptions to the 
amount of upwards of j^l7>000 towards the jedO,000 which the contemplated 
works are estimated to cost. The first contract, including the restoration of 
the tower and the north side of the nave, has been entered into with Mr. 
Hughes, of Bristol, and the work will be immediately commenced. Mr, Scott 
has prepared drawings showing the proposed reredos and choir screen, which 
have been publiely exhibited at the Guildhall. The reredos is an elaborate 
design of the same general character as the one now in course of erection at 
Lichfield cathedral. The central portion immediately at the back of the altar 
is of considerable height, and consists of ^ve niches containing statues of our 
Blessed Lord and the four Evangelists. From the centre rises a lofty pin- 
nacle of open work terminating in a cross. North and south of the altar is a 
low and open arcade, with marble shafts and crocketed gables. The screen 
between the choir and the nave consists of a double arcade of open arches sup- 
porting a solid loft, in which stands a portion of the organ, the larger pipes 
oeing placed against the blank wall space between the tower pier and the first 
arch on either side of the choir. The important question as to how far this 
arrangement would or would not interfere with the congregational use of the 
nave demands the attention of all those who desire to see our noble cathedrals 
adapted to the spiritual requirements of the present day. Mr. Scott, in his 
report to the Dean and Chapter, mentions several positions in which the 
organ might be placed, but gives the decided preference to the one shown in 
the drawings, he being of opinion ' that there is no cause for fear that the 
suggested arrangement will in any degree clash with the opening out of the 
nave fully and bond fde for congregational use, which,' he says, ' is of the 
essence of my report.' Your committee, however, are quite of opinion that 
by placing the organ between the choristers and the bulk of the congregation 
the voices of the former will be rendered inaudible to those worshipping in the 
nave, and that the result of such an arrangement would be either the abandon- 
ment of a plan the adoption of which Mr. Scott ' views as the condition of his 
own connection with the work,' or another removal of the organ to a more 
suitable position, such as beneath the first two arches on the north side, or the 
westernmost arch on each side of the choir. And the committee strongly re- 
commend that at least an alternative design should be prepared, showing some 
such an arrangement of the organ, with a light and open choir screen, before 
any definite decision is come to in the matter. The attention of the members 
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who joined the excursion to Lichfield the other day was particularly directed 
to the choir screen and the arrangements generally at that cathedral, and it 
was the unanimous opinion of those present that the erection of a solid gallery 
to contain a portion of the organ — however open the lower part of the screen 
might be — as proposed by Mr. Scott for adoption at Worcester, would be a 
great disfigurement to the architectural effect of the building, besides being 
objectionable on the other and more important grounds stated above. It 
must also be borne in mind that the utilization of the nave has now become 
a matter of necessity, and that it is no longer a question as to whether the 
choir aisles or the nave should be thrown open for con^gational use. For, 
even with the present unseemly and irreverent crowdmg of the presbytery, 
the choir and its aisles are barely sufficient to contain the worshippers who 
now attend the Sunday services. And it is but reasonable to suppose that 
when the dirt, cold draughts, and such-like discomforts, almost necessarily 
attendant upon extensive and long-continued reparations, have given place to 
a due and orderly arrangement in a renovated and well- warmed building, the 
number of those who will attend divine service in the cathedral church of the 
diocese will be very greatly increased, as is found to be the case at Hereford, 
York, and other cathedrals where the comfort and convenience of the worship- 
pers are duly attended to. The only way to provide for the accommodation 
of these large congregations is by appropriating the hitherto unoccupied space 
westwanl of the choir— transept, nave, and aisles, to their use, and any ar- 
rangement that would in the slightest degree tend to interfere with the fuU use 
of this portion of the building is strongly to be deprecated. 

** Intimately connected wiUi the restoration of our cathedral is the propo- 
sition of the society's hon. treasurer, the Rev. R. Cattley, one of the minor 
canons, to provide by public subscription a grand peal of bells, with a great 
hour bell, together with a large and poweiful clock, to be placed in the tower. 
It is intended that they shall present the finest combination of modem times, 
and will be the only instance where the great hour bell is cast in harmony 
with the peal. The peal will consist of ten bells ; the tenor to be 36 cwt. ; 
note D. The great hour bell will weigh nearly five tons and sound note A, 
and the clock will strike the Westminster quarter chimes on four of the heavier 
bells in the peal. The names of persons representing almost every variety of 
religious and political opinion appear in the subscription list, and there can be 
no doubt that the scheme will be brought to a succeuful issue, when our 
noble and renovated tower will not only form a feature of architectural interest 
and beauty, but also be an object of great practical utility to the surrounding 
neighbourhood." 



THE LATE MR. WINSTON. 

Wx cannot allow one who has laboured so earnestly and so successfully 
in an important branch of ecclesiastical art as the late Mr. Winston did 
in that of glass painting, to pass away unnoticed. Mr. Winston did 
not belong to the same set as we did, — to speak the truth, he and we 
were often in opposition. We feel it therefore the more incumbent on 
us, now that the great pacifier has cried time, to testify to the real service 
which, apart from the opinions he may from time to time have advo- 
cated, Mr. Winston's indefatigable industry contributed to the cause of 
glass painting. Why one so learned in all the archaeology and all the 
chemistry of his favourite pursuit, and so often sound in the abstract 
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theories which he adyanced — theories which condemned grotesque draw- 
ing as an object of preferential imitation — should not have been more 
successful in the works of which he undertook the actual responsibi- 
lity, we neither can nor wish now to investigate. These works apart, 
Mr. Winston had amply won, before he was so suddenly cut off, the 
gratitude of all impartial ecclesiologists for the unwearied labours of 
love which he devoted in a branch of art most intimately connected 
with religious architecture, — that gratitude we now try ungrudgingly 
to record. 



SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OP ECCLESIASTICAL 

EMBROIDERY. 

'* The object of this Society is to supply Altar Cloths for Cathedral and 
Parish Churches, of strictly ecclesiastical design, either by reproducing 
ancient examples, or by working under the direction of a competent architect. 
The members of this Society make no charge for the execution of the work 
entrusted to them, beyond the price of the materials, but a fund is established 
for the purpose of providing altar cloths for the cathedral churches in the 
Colonies, or for assisting poor districts in England ; and it is hoped, that those 
who avail themselves of the services of the Society, and are able, will con- 
tribute towards it.'' 

We are informed that, during 1864, this useful Society has pre- 
sented an altar-cloth to the cathedral of Fredericton, and has worked 
altar-cloths for the churches of Gunthorpe and North Pickenham, 
Norfolk, and two for the Chapel of the House of Mercy at Ditchingham. 
The Wantage Sisterhood, which is in connexion with Miss Blencowe's 
Society, has completed about eighteen frontals in two years, and has 
earned £50 each year for the benefit of S. Mary's Home. We hear 
with great pleasure that the Ditchingham Sisterhood, and also the Ox- 
ford Branch of the Clewer Sisterhood have placed themselves in con- 
nection with Miss Agnes Blencowe in order to learn the true method 
of ecclesiastical needlework. 



ARCHiEOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 

Thb October Number contains scarcely any Ecclesiological matter. 
The most important articles are a genealogical one by Mr. G. T. 
Clark, on the Descent of the Mansell family from the Scurlages, and 
an interesting one with illustrations on the Holed Stones of Cornwall, 
by Mr. Blight. There is also an article on the Incised Stones of 
Caernarvonshire, and a notice, with a good illustration, of the fine Cross 
at Penally in Pembrokeshire. We find also, as usual, some interest- 
ing correspondence, and a report of the meeting at Haverfordwest, 
which seems to have been very successful. 
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ORGAN BUILDING. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Deab Sib, — It seems to me that the organ controversy has reached 
a stage beyond which it would be no particular benefit to anybody 
concerned to carry it. No doubt the expressions of individual opinion 
which it has elicited are of value, but the*reiteration of them with ac- 
cumulative emphasis will, I think, answer no desirable purpose. For 
my part therefore I do not purpose to prolong the controversy^ even 
supposing you were so courteous as to allow me space to do so ; there 
are, however, one or two necessary remarks which I beg your permis- 
sion to make. 

There are no doubt two aspects in which these matters may be 
viewed, — the practical, and the romantic. Our contest is only a 
small version of that always going on in the world, the great battle 
between the Utilitarians and the Sentimentalists. On this question 
J. 0. J. has chosen to take the practical side. I say on this question, 
for when he treats of Lincoln Minster in the Times^ he takes, strange 
to say, a most romantic view of the proceedings of the Dean and 
Chapter. Ruthless destruction of the works of old organ builders he 
approves of and defends, but he raises his voice in horror against wall- 
scrapers and nose-repairers. No doubt the poor Lincolnites thought 
they were keeping their '^ practical engine" in beautiful condition; 
and it is rather hard that they should be hindered in this good work 
because enthusiasts condemn nasal amendments, and object to the 
removal of certain tapestries from the loom of Time, as Mr. Raskin 
might call the stains of age and weather on the Minster. J. C. J., are 
you inconsistent, or are you '* blinded by prejudice,'* as you politely in- 
timate that I am ? But the more we write, the more we shall find 
that we have no common ground. No doubt J. C. J. has a perfect 
right to his opinions. He may call an organ a philosophical instru- 
ment ; he may assert that the old builders worked by rule of thumb, 
(so do ail artists; who ever heard of a picture painted on philosophical 
principles ?) he may say. that there is more power in the Liverpool 
diapasons than in aU the stops of the Doncaster organ, as he might if 
he chose assert that there is a greater volume of water in the Thames 
than in the Atlantic Ocean ; he may expatiate on the powerful advantage 
of " high pressures," and admire the tone produced thereby ; he may 
rejoice to hear '*Zampa*' and other trash played on great church 
organs ; he may have and express his opinions on these and other 
points, but he has no right to abuse and vituperate those who hold 
the contrary. My opinions, and those of many friends are exactly op- 
posite to his, but we are not therefore ** blinded by interest or preju- 
dice," nor *' unable to appreciate," neither are we necessarily employed 
in the amiable occupation of *' throwing dust in the eyes of the unin- 
formed public." A man who holds to his opinion with tenacity is to 
be respected, but experience proves that abuse of an opponent is not 
the readiest way of converting him. I might complain of the ex* 
tremely unfair and ungenerous way in which J. C. J. treats some of 
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my argumenta, and the ttnwarraiited inferences he dedueea from them, 
but, as I said at first, I do not care to prolong that part of the con* 
troversy which .concerns indiyidual opinions and tastes. But we are 
concerned with facts as well as opinions, and some of J. C. J.'s state* 
ments most he distinctly contradicted. 

First then, J. C. J. says '' all the large pipes in the Doncaster in- 
strument are of asinc." The facta are these, — All the metal pipes in 
the Doncaster organ are of spotted metal down to CC, all below CC 
are of the best quality of zinc. Whether, then, J. C. J. is justified in 
saying '^ all the large pipes are of zinc," I leave your readers to judge. 
Your correspondent should be more particular in details when he 
makes such startling assertions. All the metal pipes in the Doncaster 
organ would have been of spotted metal and the speaking front of 
pure tin had funds allowedA And I repeat, all the pipes of a first- 
class church organ down to 16 feet at least ought to be of spotted 
metal. The statement that zinc is ^' terribly perishable," is simple 
nonsense. At all events it is as durable, and probably as costly as the 
peculiar blue antimonial compound which Mr. Willis largely uses. 
Mr. Francis Booth, of Wakefield, tells me he finds zinc to give a 
brighter tone for large reeds than ordinary metal, and that the co^t ia 
somewhere about the same. 

Referring to cathedral organs, J. C. J. says, *' nearly all our organs 
were put at the west end," which ^ west end" he explains to n^an 
*' west of the only part used." Now is this fair as an answer to me ? 
Did I not expressly speak of the " great nave organ yet to be built ?" 
Though many organs are still left on the screen, they are chancel 
organs nevertheless ; and in modem restorations they are almost in- 
variably moved into the chancel aisle. With all due deference to Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, I think it will be a great mistake to leave the Worcester 
Cathedral organ on the screen. Divided organs are to be deprecated 
at all times. An organ placed aloft on the chancel screen always de- 
rogates from the dignity of the altar as viewed from the nave. 

The situation of the Doncaster organ is considered by Mr. Rogers 
very unfavourable. He believes that the organ would have had three 
times the power had it been placed at the west end of the church. 
He is quite in favour of having two organs in large churches and 
cathedrals, a small one in the chancel, and a great one at the west 
end of the nave. The opinion of so eminent a man, and one of such 
large experience will carry great weight. 

J. C. J. says the falling off of modern playing cannot be attributed 
to the mechanical facilities now afforded, for it is not even post hoc, 
I ask if the great extemporists of a former generation, Samuel Wesley 
the elder, Thomas Adams, Dr. Walmisley, and others, were indebted 
to mechanical facilities? Can J. C. J. point out such men in the 
modem school of organists ? I am not forgetting a truly great genius 
—Dr. 6. S. Wesley, but he belongs to an earlier period. Propter hoc^ 
yes I Our organists are studying orchestral scores, and trying all sorts 
of dodges to imitate a band, instead of working at pld Bach — whose 
music, when a man has learnt to play^ he is at the point where he 

1 The price of the DoDcaster organ, incilnding oaae, wu j^,700. The livoipool 
organ coat more than ;^000. 
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may begin to comprehend if he has soul enough — and forming their 
style on his. J. C. J. thinks Sebastian Bach would have written for 
fifteen lines instead of three or four if he had lived to see the Liver- 
pool organ. Bach did occasionally write in six parts, and if J. C. J. 
were a player — in this matter at least he is not praetieal — he would 
find six parts ^iie enough. 

Your correspondent asserts I am wrong on the point of durability, 
and that a modem organ with pneumatic action, &c. is as little liable 
to get out of order as one of Herr Schulze*s with simple mechanism. 
Then why do the great concert organs cost so much per annum to 
keep in order ? Herr Schulze quite ridiculed the idea of giving a man 
J^IOO a year to keep one of his organs in repair. He said it was 
seven years since his great Lubeck organ was finished and he had 
never even touched anything in it except the reeds once or twice. To 
assert that a complex machine is as little likely to get out of order aa 
a simple one is absurd on the face of it But then as J. C. J. says, 
concert organs mutt be kept in nice order. Of course ; they are for 
our own gratification ; such a thing is neither '* necessary nor possi- 
ble" for an instrument dedicated to the worship of Almighty God. 
** Praise Him on the well- tuned cymbals,*' says the Psalmist ; your 
correspondent objects to the tuning on *^ economical grounds." 

I am glad J. C. J. has mentioned two or three things connected 
with what he supposes to be the defective mechanism of the Doncaster 
organ, as he could not have hit upon a better subject for showing the 
difierence in the two systems of organ building. 

J. C. J. found the drawstop action heavy, and of course puts it 
down to old fashioned work. Now one of the great troubles of builders 
is in the work about the tabling and sliders of the sound-boards. If 
they allow the sliders to work loosely, so as to make the drawstop 
action nice and light for the player, there is necessarily a great " run- 
ning" of wind, with consequent loss of steadiness in the intonation of 
the pipes. Now in Mr. Willis' organ at Liverpool, the sliders are put 
in motion by pneumatic levers, and must move easily or the pneumatic 
could not do its work promptly, therefore there will be more or less 
this loss of wind and unsteadiness, as Mr. Willis prefers to sacrifice 
his tone rather than the perfection of his mechanism. On the con- 
trary, Herr Schulze carefully leathers the tabling of his sound-boards, 
thereby causing the sliders and drawstop action to work somewhat 
stiffly ; but, on the other hand, he prevents the wind from running, 
and improves the intonation of his pipes. Speaking as a practical 
organist, I found the Doncaster drawstop action very smooth and 
'* kind ;" and as regards it and the noise of the movement, J. C. J. has 
exaggerated in his description. 

It is not true that the English use better and stouter material than 
the Germans, or that they use fir for sound-boards, where the English 
use mahogany. The Doncaster sound-boards are of oak, which wood 
is used liberally throughout the whole organ. 

The method of blowing at Doncaster is that usually employed in 
Germany, and the wind is in fact both steadier, and its generation less 
tiring to the blower than. by our English way. The wind is steadier, 
because while the blower is inflating one pair of bellows, they are al- 
ways cut off from the other supplying wind to the organ, therefore a 
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blower cannot shake the wind; and for the same reason that the 
stream of water from a cistern through a tap is more equal and oonw 
tinuoos than that which is pumped up from a well. The Doncaster 
organ, though Using perhaps more wind than any English organ, is 
easily blown by three men» and one man suffices for tuning or playing 
on a few stops; whereas the organ in S. Paul's Cathedral requires 
eififht men, and that in York Minster four men to tune with even. So 
much for an '* obsolete " system. Seeing that heavy pressures are 
not used by Herr Schulze, he has of course not adapted his method of 
generating wind to them ; but allow me to remark that J. C. J« never 
bad a more mistaken idea than the one that Herr Schulze is working 
in ignorance or contempt of the inventions of his contemporaries. I 
never met a man who had so thoroughly mastered his profession, and 
I assure J. C. J. that there is not a dodge of his London friends which 
Herr Schulze does not appreciate at exactly its full value. 

And to conclude— for this letter has run on to a greater length 
^n I anticipated — in regard to organ building, as to every other art, 
Maova sst Vbbitas bt pbjbyalbbit. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 

Ltvdoit Smith. 
(Hon. Organist of S. Saviour's.) 

Leeds, Oet^ 1864. 



To the Editor of the Seeleeiokgiet. 

Sib, — I must again crave some space to say a few words in reply to 
J. C. J/s last letter, as his enthusiasm has led him to make some 
most extraordinary statements. It is remarkable that in his last letter 
be is forced to have recourse to the great organ at Liverpool for a 
comparison with that at Doncaster, and we now hear no more of the 
Wells or other instruments. 

I beg to assure J. C. J. that I was not '* deceived by circumstances" 
when I asserted that the Doncaster diapasons are more powerful and 
more pleasing than those at Islington ; and although I shall no doubt 
be told I am '* a poor judge of volume of sound,'* I must say the 
former does possess '' prodigious power," and that the flute- work of 
the *' great organ*' at S. Peter's, Leeds, is still more telling. To say 
the effect of the Doncaster organ is due to its " being in such an ad- 
mirable position for sound," is indeed '* too rich." Who ever heard 
before of a chancel aisle being an ** sdmirable position " for an organ, 
where its longest pipes have scarce height to stand ? At Doncaster, 
too, one or more of the enormous piers (some 12 feet in diameter) 
which support the central tower, must always come between the organ 
and a listener in the nave. Most of your readers must remember the 
positively grand effect of the S. Paul's organ when it stood upon the 
screen, and how completely that effect was lost by its removal. Sup- 
pose the galleries in S. George's Hall were raised some 16 feet, and 
the organ thrust in under them, would its effect be anything like what 
it now is, although it would then be in a position perfectly analogous 
to the chancel aisle at Doncaster? 



8S8 O^mBttJUm^f. 

From my Matrtion tlmi OaTaill6 Coll (tin inrdntor of the heavy 
pressore system) uses a heavy wind for hb harmonic stops only* 
J. C. J. attempts to show '^ that oitr bailders are more enterprising 
and efficient than he.'' This is a complete fallacy, for J. C. J. has 
quite forgotten that no 8 feet floe-stop is made *' harmonio " tbroogh- 
ottt its whole extent, but that the last sixteen notes at least are pro- 
duced by pipes which give their fundamental note, although voiced on 
a heavy wind, like the Islington diapasons. The first stop in the S. 
Sulpioe ** great organ'* is a ^'principal harmonique" of 16 feet tone, 
the last three octaves of which have pipes that are not ^ harmonic,'* 
but simply of ample scale with well " cut-up" months, like the Isiiag* 
ton ** double open." CavaU]^ has used tins system of voicing for a 
Quarter of a century, it is therefore no new invention, and I again as* 
sert that if it poesesses all the advantages ascribed to it by J. C. J. and 
his friends, such an ingenious artist as CavailU woald have employed 
it f^om tile first for the treble as well as for the bass. 

Whatever J. C. J.'s opinion of the Haarlem oi^n (which perhaps 
he has never heard) may be, its reputation is well deserved. My own 
opinion it is useless to give, but I may quote the words of the French 
Commission, who (during the reconstruction of the 8. Sulpice organ) 
visited the principal instruments in Europe, including that at Liver- 
pool. On the lattisT they make no remark in their report ; of the 

former they say, ** Toute la puissance de I'orgue L'effet en 

^tait vraiment majestueux." It may be all very well to sneer at the 
magnificent " buffet" at Haarlem, with its '^ silver pipes," but compared 
with it, the fronts at Leeds Town Hall or Liverpool make but a sorry 
show. 

It is nothing new to be told by J. C. J. that there is no advantage 
in using tin or *' spotted metal ;" it has been boldly asserted that 
plcLiter-of-ParU or papier-mdchS pipes produce as good tone as tin. 
I doubt, however, whether any organ builder will agree to this. Per* 
haps it may be of no use to state that on the Continent pure tin or 
spotted metal is still used for even 32 feet pipes, (as at Lucerne and 
S. Sulpice,) for J. C. J. will say, probably, that the notions of Conti- 
nental artists are antiquated ; but let me remind him that the treble of 
the Liverpool organ b almost entirely of this despised material-; and 
I myself saw an organ in Mr. Willis' factory a few months ago in 
which spotted metal was used exclusively for the metal pipe-work. 
It is quite true that common metal of good substance may be better 
than very thin tin, but if unsubstantial metal is generally used in 
England, it certainly is not in Germany, as J. C. J. may easily satisfy 
himself by lifting any of the CC pipes at S. Peter's, Leeds, or Don- 
caster; indeed, slightly made pipes would not bear the copious wind- 
ing employed by the German organ builders, who never plug the feet. 
J. C. J. may be quite sure that the expense alone prevented the larger 
pipes at Doncaster being made of the best materials. Such a sweep- 
mg condemnation of einc pipework comes very strangely from one 
whose favourite builder uses scarce anything but antimony, — a metal 
which has a most unenviable notoriety for splitting and rending, 
especially under the pressure of the tuning-horn. Such a prejudice 
had the Exhibition jury of 1862 against antimony pipes, that they 
hesitated about av^arding a medal to the organ now at Islington, in 
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vpito of its admirable mechaaiflsn and ton»-HK) vary lar superior to 
dioae of any othar instrament exhibited. Pipes of xinc are used by 
all the other great organ biulders in London ; and that they are not 
▼ ery perishable, the splendid metal 82 feet stop at York is a striking 
proof, its pipes hare now been standing on their feet some thirty-Eva 
years without a sign of yielding. Uad«r certain drcumstanoea, and in 
certain positions, the best tin is as perishable as any sine, e.g^ when 
the feet of tin pipes stand upon an '* upper board" of osk 

J. C. J. may be right about the German organ builders using fir in 
their sound-boards, when the Eaglisk use oak ; but at Donoaster and 
Lubeck at any rate such parts of the aound-boards as are visible are 
certainly of oak or more expensive woods. We know too that two or 
three centuries is no uncommon life for a German organ, but I am sure 
it would be easy to point out hundreds of modern English instruments 
which wUl not last fifty years. Indeed, if* good fir be not durable, 
what is to become of three-fourths of the church roofs which have 
been put up during the last twenty years ? It seems something new 
to hear that a very complicated machine, like a modern town hall 
organ, is no more liable to get out of order than a oomparatively 
simple one, like Doncaster; and yet J. C. J. deprecates any compari^ 
son between the cost of maintaining them. I do not see why he 
should, for the Doncaster oigan is f& more played upon than the 
Liverpool, which is silent a good part of the year, and yet the former 
has not yet cost one farthing for repairs or tuning,— nothing has been 
touched but the reeds, and these by the organist himself. The Liver-* 
pool organ probably does not cost very muoh, but, if reports be true* 
the expense of the Leeds oigan is tremendous. 

J. C. J. may be disappointed with the Doncaster mechanism, but it 
is quite as good, however, as the generality of English work, and the 
touch of Uie *' great " and *' swell " (to which the pneumatic lever is 
applied) is quite as good as that of the Liverpool organ. The pneo* 
matic action is no more noisy than that of any builder, Cavaillfe in* 
eluded, who does not use an ingemeus patent of Mr. Willis*. As to 
these patent contrivances, (which are most of them admirable,) I 
would remind your readers that, although of course everyone has a 
perfect right to the benefit of his own inventions, yet the very first of 
living artists, Cavaill^ CoU, has never patented any of his, which have 
mainly contributed to the progress of the art in England, such as his 
system of blowing, and his harmonic stops, both of which are intrc^ 
duced into every English organ of any size. I no more admire the 
diagonal bellows at Doncaster than J. 0. J. does, but oan state the 
following facts in reference thereto, viz., that the wind is perfectly 
steady ; that the reservoirs have just twice the cubical contents of 
those at York, where the organ has sixty-nine stops ; and that, while 
at York seven blowers are required, at Doncaster there are never more 
than.^r, which, by the by, is the number at the Winchester organ, 
of little more than half the size. 

It is absurd to call the Doncaster diapasons gambas, — they are not 
the least like gambaa, and have only the rather reedy tone which is in 
feshion in Germany ; if J. C. J. will inquire, he will find that It is a 
very simple matter to cure this reediness, if thought desirable. A lit- 
tle of this reedy tone b the very thing tbe Liverpool diapasons want 
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to give them power ; they are now only a monotonous repetition of 
stops of the same tonal character ; to pretend that they exceed in 
power the whole Doncaster organ, is the veriest nonsense, and who- 
ever asserts this is indeed " a poor judge of volume of sound.*' The 
only fault that can reasonably be alleged against the *' full " organ at 
S. Gborge's Hall is, that in spite of its thirty-three reeds, (most of 
them on a heavy wind,) it wants the power of the smaller instrument 
in Leeds Town Hall, inferior though the latter is in quality ; can the 
Doncaster organ be said to want power ? In spite of J. C. J.'s " em- 
phatic protest," I must again assert that the Doncaster flue-work far 
exceeds anything ever produced in England; that such diapasons^ 
gambas, flutes, mixtures, and above all, such bourdons, are quite new 
to us, and the reeds only want increased pressure of wind to give 
them the brilliandcy of the best English work. A recent visit to Don- 
caster, (before I had seen J. C. J.'s last letter,) convinced me that the 
organ there quite equals in quality that at Haarlem, while it surpasses 
both in quality and power the noble new instrument at LucemCy by 
Haas, the Schulse of South Germany. 

I have little to say to ** One of the Proscribed." Of course he is 
very indignant with me for stating my belief that London oonteins 
but one first-rate organ builder ; this is true nevertheless, and the 
public are rapidly finding it out. And thus it will be so long as the 
object of artists is only to secure a good profit for themselves. How« 
ever successful the English school of organ building may be, it is 
quite clear that the organist of Doncaster was fully convinced that he 
must look abroad for an instrument which should possess the quality 
of old Harris' work. " One of the Proscribed " is very anxious that 
the learned organist of the Temple should fietvour us with his opinion ; 
but, if reporto speak truly of the new work done to his organ, that 
opinion cannot be very fiivourable to English art It is a pity your 
correspondent did not affix his name to his letter, as that would have 
given the means of knowing whether, despite his contempt for the 
foreign model, he is one of the many organ builders who paid con* 
stent visito to the Doncaster organ during its construction, and availed 
themselves of Herr Schulze's generosity to obtain from him the scales 
of his pipes, and the secrets of his voicing. The case against English 
organ builders and their self-satisfaction is so clearly steted in the 
description of the Doncaster organ which appeared in the MunetU 
Worlds and in an article of the same paper last February, (written by 
no '^fretful dilettante,") that I can do no better than refer your cor- 
respondent to them. Organ building is at least quite as open to 
amateur criticism as architecture, although no amateur is thanked for 
his strictures, as I can myself testify. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yours, &c, 
Wk. H. Mandbtillb Ellis, 
(M.A. Canteb.) 

Oet 28, 1864. 

P.S. Cavaill^'s large organ, referred to in a former letter, is at Ghent, 
not Brussels. Also» it was Mr. Rogers who expressed himself as so much 
pleased with the mechanism of the Liverpool organ; Herr Schulze 
having never seen or heard the instrument. 
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CHURCH NOTES OF A CONTINENTAL TOUR. 

To the Editor of the BcclenologUU 

Dbab Sir, — ^A few notes which I made upon some of the Rhine 
churches, during a visit from which I have returned ahout three weeks, 
may perhaps interest some of your readers. My way lay through 
Belgium, but on the ecclesiastical edifices there I have little to remark. 

The church at Laaken now building, and intended to receive the 
remains of Queen Louise to be removed from the old church when 
this is completed, does not convey a favourable impression of Belgic 
taste. The two western towers are of most painful tenuity, with 
erocketed pinnacles. The buttresses present a very novel appearance, 
being at the top nothing better than square blocks of a most dismal 
ponderosity. They look exactly like portions of those . building-toys 
which children put together for their amusement. At a distance the 
structure presents a varied outline, but it seems strange that such a 
Gothic failure should be in course of erection in the neighbourhood of 
the Capital and the Royal Palace. The magnificent Hotel de Ville 
18 under repair and figures are to be introduced on the exterior. It is 
proposed also to place statues of Counts Egmont and Horn exactly 
opposite the Maison de Roi where they suffered death. Of these 
only one pedestal was then in progress. I had not visited Brussels 
since the clearances had been made round S. Oudule, by which an ex- 
cellent view is now obtained of the building. The Belgian churches 
in general are, as is well known, very defective in interior detail, 
compared with those of France and England. One of the most fa- 
vourable specimens is that of Notre Dame des Victoires, Place du 
Petit Sablon. Here the capitals of the pillars are comparatively 
well worked out, and the triforium much more elaborate, but the 
elongated, attenuated, pierced openings which are usually seen add 
nothing to the general effect of the interiors. 

After traversing Belgium, the eye undoubtedly rests with increased 
delight upon Chlogne Cathedral^ which I had seen twice before. The 
utmost partiality must admit however that the great height of the in- 
terior, coupled with an apparent want of solidity in the piUars, conveys 
the unpleasant idea of the building bemg upon stilts. And this defect 
is rendered more apparent in the choir than in the nave, because, colour 
not yet having been applied to the latter, the eye is not so much 
attracted to the component parts, and the tenuity is not so predomi- 
nant. My own feelings would be against the introduction of colour, 
but I am free to confess that the choir as viewed from the transepts is 
rich and magnificent, fitted in every respect to set off the Roman 
Bitual to the best advantage. But when the nave is decorated in the 
same way (which I presume must follow) the choir will then be de- 
prived of all the advantage to be derived from '* contrast.*' With re- 
spect to the stained glass, the attempt to represent a gold background 
in the Bavarian windows gives them much too yellow a tint, but as 
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specimens of the naturalistic style they are extremely good. The 
countenances of the Four Evangelists and the Prophets in the lower 
portion, are in the highest degree nohle and commanding. In the 
upper the background to the Adoration of the Magi, reprtaenting 
a distant country with a clear sky, is rendered in a peculiar pleasing 
manner. 

With respect to the exterior, there may be truth in the assertion 
that *' the Torwt of exaggevated pinnacles which crowd rovnd the 
upper part of the building are not only in BiBgoIsr disoordanoe with 
the plainness of the lower story, but hide and eonftiso the perspectiTe of 
the derestory, as objectionable in a oonetructiYe point of view as to the 
eye of the artist" Certainly in this respect it may be said to have some 
resemblance to the Boman galley with its multiplidty of oars, whidi 
we sometimes see on ancient coins. But at the same time it must be 
recollected,, that without this ''condensation" of buttresses, the im* 
mense (and to an English eye) the disproportioned height of the build* 
ing would be still more evident. To judge of the effect prodooed, we 
have only to cross the bridge of boats to Deute, and then return to 
Cologne by the railway bridge of the Dusseldorf line, and on nearly 
reaching the end it will be seen what a magnificent terminatien, I wiU 
tiot say ** terminus," is presented to the eye, by the immense and 
towering apse pyramidically tndined with its forest of buttremee. The 
oompletion of the fi^he and the roof of the nave has added to the 
effect when seen from the opposite side of the river. La the western 
^nt, as M, Boissereau remarks, ''the square and the triangle here 
reign supreme." Bvery part is designed with mathematical precision, 
but we miss all the fanciful beauty of the more irregular French and 
English examples. It would appear almost an excess of caudour in 
one who devoted so much time and attention to the restoration of the 
edifice to say that ^ Cologne (meaning the west front) is the noble 
conception of a mason," but it must be candidly admitted that the 
multiplication of parts differing only in size produces a monotonous 
Infect. 

In Borm there is a Jesuit dinroh now in course of erection, but a 
very imperfect attempt. The front pres«Ats windows " supposed to 
be" in the Decorated style, with three square doorways. There are a 
series of wheel windows along the nave,— «quite a novel a{^lication in 
such a situation. 

At Koniffmointer tiie architect has been more suocessfuL 

I am not aware that the singular church at Sekwartg Rkeindorf 
about A mile distant om the opposite side of the river, has ajttvaoted 
much attention. It may be reached by a little steamer from Bonn. 
It consists of an upper and a lower churdi, the latter apparently of 
great antiquity, and on the walls of which are very curious frescoes. 
Their existence was suspected about eight years since from an al- 
most imperceptible appearance of something of the kind behind the 
whitewash, which has since been removed. The figures are large and 
very distinct, almost covering the walls at the east end. One portion 
represents Ezekiel and the " chamber of imagery," with figures swing- 
ing incense, apparendy in act of adoration, to " toads and frogs." In 
the splay of the windovra which are very deep, are warriors en- 
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gaged in oombat, with helmets much reeembUng thoee in the Bayeox 
tapestry, — an evident proof of their antiquity. Some scaffolding which 
I saw rather made me apprehend that ** restoration" was intended. 
If carried out the interest of course, will be destroyed. The upper 
church is surrounded by a gallery or cloister, the capitals of which 
though small are well worked, nearly every one different, and rather 
resembling those at Zurich. 

Rema§mi being one of the places which myself and party visited 
during our Rhine sojourn, the church of ApoUinartMberg followed as a 
matter of course. Certainly nothing can be more graceful and im«* 
pressive than the frescoes which fill the building. The holy women 
of the Old and New Testament by Carl MUUer on the right hand in 
entering, have each an individual character strongly marked and ap- 
propriate to that which we read of them. On the left hand, in the. 
Adoration of the Shepherds by Deger there is a dignity in the figure 
of the Blessed Virgin and an infimtiDe beauty in the Holy Child which 
must strike every spectator. It is the only picture in which I have 
ever seen the shepherds positively in the act of adoration; la 
general they are merely inclining forward. The angeb in the upper 
part are not nearly so good, and the leg of one of them, intended ta 
be foreshortened, looks exactly as if it had been broken on the wheeL 
A grand conception is that of ** our Lobd among the Doctors" by 
Ittenhack^ in which He is represented as at a more advanced age than 
we usually find in treating this subject, with an air of dignity and 
■ujesty, suitable to Him who possessed both the divine and human 
nature. .Externally the building itself would be set down in England 
as of a very *' compo character," though it deserves to be better, as 
the ntuation on a rising ground renders it very prominent. 

I visited the Abbey Church of Laaeh^ dose to the lake of the same 
name lying somewhat out of the beaten road of Khine travellers. It 
may be reached either firom Brohl or Andemach, but at the former 
place no regular vehide could be obtained, and any chance conveyanoe 
must be put up with. The drive from the former place is through a 
highly picturesque country which was once thoroughly volcanic, and 
the road descending to the lake almost through a forest of trees, where 
the bine waters are visible only now and then, leaves notMng to be 
denred. But the quiet and secluded air which once prevailed here 
has been sadly intrenched upon by an establishment of Jesuits, who 
are building dose to the abbey, and the inmates of which (especially 
the junior portion) are everywhere to \ip met with. The church is 
entered, as is well known, by a small but degant cloister — ^an arrange* 
ment almost unique on this side the Alps. The details of the west 
door are rich in the carvings of the capitab of the pillars. On that 
of the south door within the cloisters, which is still richer, I noticed 
both the cable and the dog-tooth mouldings. The interior of the 
church is not only plain but absolutely beild. Not a vestige of 
ornamental detail is to be seen. The only object of attraction is the 
tomb of the founder, the Pfalzgraf Henry the Seconds This stands 
near the entrance (whether east or west, I know not) under a kind of 
baldachino, with the feet towards the altar. The - tomb itself is half 
open, and the figure in a slanting position with the head and body 

▼OL. XXV. B B B 
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elevated so as to permit one to look into it. The fig^ure is halnted in 
▼estments worn bj churchmen, and on the left arm hangs something 
bearing no distant resemblance to a lady's fan, exactly in the same 
position as a priest's maniple.^ The interior has been painted with a 
light blue, which, however, merely follows the course of the arches, 
and the line of the pillars, — the rest of the church is uncoloured. 
There is a powerful echo in the building, — so much so, that the voices 
of only three of our party singing the 100th Psalm seemed almost 
equal to a whole choir. Not being used as a church for divine service 
there is merely a plain unadorned altar to mark its character. 

Andemach has a thoroughly mediieval air, being nearly surrounded 
with a wall flanked at intervals with towers. The principal church 
both externally and internally is superior to many others on the Rhine. 
The chancel has been polychromed with tolerable taste. There is a 
curious hexagonal font, evidently of great antiquity, on the edges of 
which are carved fleurs-de-lis. In the tympanum of the south door 
are two beautiful figures of angels in a kneeling posture, holding a 
circle, in the centre of which is the Holy Lamb. Round the arch, 
which is deeper than usual, is the cable-moulding. I went into the 
Evangelical church, formerly belonging to the Franciscans. The tym- 
panum of the west door is filled with what perhaps might be called 
«< Decorated*' tracery. The interior, which was once a stable, and then 
restored to religious worship, has nothing remarkable. It is used 
principally for the Protestant soldiers of the Prussian army quartered 
at Andemach. The nave has been painted of a light pink. The 
cloisters still remain, plain and whitewashed, now occupied by the 
military. 

To those who may be enabled to make a sojourn on the banks of 
the Rhine, no place can be more desirable than Boppart Delightfol 
excursions may be made from hence, fixing one's residence for a 
fortnight or so at the ** Water-cure Establishment" at Marienberg, 
which completely overlooks the antique little town and the ro- 
mantic valley in which it is situated. Proceeding up the Miihl 
Thai, thickly clothed with wood, and deviating to the right, there 
is a most beautiful view from the ^^Yier Seen Platz,*' so called 
because firom thence the Rhine assumes the appearance of *'foar 
lakes." But the town itself is also a real object of curiosity from the 
intensely mediaeval look of the houses and its walls, both Roman and 
of that period. The Pfarrkirche is a striking building, either from 
a close or distant point of view. The *' connecting bridge" between 
the spires was removed a few years since, certainly with advantage. 
There is mo^e detail in the doorways than we usually find, at Ander- 
nach excepted. The semi-octagonal apse of the interior, with its 
small gallery, has both variety and dignity. But the building is undn- 
going " restoration" in the interior. The nature of the stone in the 
neighbourhood (schlag) prevents it from being squared or dressed as 
in a district of a different geological structure, consequently a coating 

* " Ces soaverains/' says a French writer, speaking of the German Emparors, 
'* on le Bait, jouissaient dn priyiUge de revdtir en cette droonstance (at their corona- 
tion) les habits ^pUcopaux."— ilewif de VArt Chr^Hen, par PAhb( /. CbrftM, 
p. 137. 
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ikf some sort most be applied to the walls. Here, however, a deplor- 
able want of taste is being shown. The former whitewash is being 
carefullj renewed, and the capitals of the colamns, after having been 
cleaned and picked out, are now painted over with a *' mahogany 
colour" wash. The building certainly deserves a more tasteful treat- 
ment. To those who delight to realize Milton's description of the 
beU ** swinging slow with sullen roar," the sound of that which issues 
from the Pfarrkirche at ten o'clock at night, looming through the 
valley, when heard from the terrace at Marienberg, is a something not 
to be easily forgotten. 

Being for a month in this neighbourhood I availed myself of a visit 
to 06erwe$el to see the Liebfrauenkirche. Most of the Rhine views 
show the exterior, which has no symmetry to boast of, remarkable for 
little but its height. The interior is plainer than even these churches 
usually are, with no triforium, but enormous clerestory windows. The 
screen separating the nave and choir is a very beautiful specimen of 
its kind, but eclipsed by the reredos, which is in fact a triptych of 
wood behind the altar, consisting of a double row of pointed arches 
filled with rich tracery, and underneath figures of Apostles, Bishops^ 
Warriors, each most elaborately and exquisitely carved. It is truly 
characterized by Mr. Hope in his Historical Essay on Architecture, 
a* *' the perfection of elegance and delicacy in the florid styles." The 
background is of a very pale gold. I was sorry not to be enabled to 
procure any photograph of this curious work. The choir, from its 
height SO feet, its narrowness, and the three apse windows of most 
disproportionate dimensions, bears a certain resemblance to that of 
Aix la Chapelle. There are some curious faded frescoes in the nave 
which a little relieve the monotonous extent of wall. The cloisters 
are small, the openings large, with florid tracery of red sandstone, 
but with an appearance of utter neglect prevading the whole. The 
attempts at introducing stained glass have been of the worst kind, 
being nothing but very pale *' circles" and ** triangles" with other con- 
ventionalities of a similar nature. 

Since my last visit to Ments the cathedral has undergone a great 
change in the complete removal of the whitewash, except in a small 
portion of the wall at the east end. The red sandstone of the interior 
has consequently been brought out, but I should say that the warm 
tone has been rather weakened by the gold and blue which has been 
laid on with too liberal a hand. The colouring of the roof of the nave 
has been commenced, but not much progress has been made. The 
aisles are still untouched, though there is a great mass of scaflblding 
in the north aisle. Little judgment can be formed of the frescoes in 
the nave from the great height at which they are placed. The interior 
of the dome as to colour is nearly completed, but the treatment of the 
subjects in fresco appeared to me inferior to those at the Apollina- 
risberg. Unfortunately a blue of exactly the same intensity per- 
vades nearly every part of the dome, and this being a vast mass of 
surface, that in the upper portion looks heavy, whereas in order to 
lessen such an efiect, its intensity of tone should have been diminished. 
As is well known, tliis is the most northern cathedral which retains 
the primitive usage of the Bishop and his clergy being placed behind 
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the high altar. It is to be hoped that the ponderous agglomentibn of 
woodwork with clumsy earring, forming seats for the Archbishop and 
clergy, may be dispensed with and something more appropriate substi- 
tuted. I do not know whether it has been before noticed, that on 
ascending the choir steps stand two colossal figures, that on the left 
representing Aaron, that on the right Melchisedek, who is holding 
six loaves or rather cakes in one hand, and a flagon, supposed to con- 
tain wine, in the other. Below this last figure is an altar and a small 
crucifix. There is something very pleasing in this acknowledgment of 
the claim of the Church of the Patriarchs and Prophets to a place 
within the sanctuary. The figures of the Archbishops in the nave 
and aisles are frequently pourtrayed (especially in the latter) as carry- 
ing both the crozier and pastoral staff, surrounded by multitudinous 
coats of arms, a perfect study of heraldry, showing that in the palmy 
days of the Church, nobility of birth was (in Germany at least) a de- 
cided passport to the highest preferments. The standing posture 
forms a strong contrast to that found in our English cathedrals. This 
represents the Prelates with all the energies of life commensurate with 
their actual worldly state, while with us they seem to have com- 
pleted their career and to have entered into their rest. It can hardly 
be doubted which is most consonant to the feelings that we wish to 
be called out. I must add, however, that I have never seen in any 
Roman Catholic church such a total absence of superstition. Every 
monument (the modern more especially) which meets the eye, points 
I to the Sayiovb alone. But there has always, I believe, been a 

i purifying atmosphere about this cathedral. On one occasion a friend 

of mine was witness to the delivery of the elements to the laity m 
both kinds. 

Mentz cathedral, like so many other German churches, still deside- 
i rates stained glass windows, which exist nowhere, with the exception 

of those in the apse behind the Dean and Chapter altar. This defi- 
ciency is particularly apparent in what we must call the ** north" 
aisle of the nave, supposing the parish altar to be eastward. The very 
large windows there look cold and unartistic. With respect to the 
exterior of the building it was quite a relief to the eye to meet with 
a structure in which the material honestly stood out devoid of that 
coating which the geology of the other portions of the Rhine district 
compelled the architects to adopt. 

Though rather pressed for time, I was enabled to see the church 
of 6. Stephen, not above two streets from the cathedraL I have 
rarely seen a more beautiful or well-proportioned interior ; and it has 
apparently not long undergone restoration. The interior, like the 
Domkirche, is of red sandstone; the capitals of the richly- worked 
pillars are gilded. But what most gratifies the eye is the pale pearly 
greenish blue of the roof powdered with gold stars. This is to my 
taste far superior to the ordinary blue which is in general use. The 
altar, which is of wood, is tasteful and elegant, without any of those 
absurd decorations which shock us so much in the Rhine churches. 
In the three windows of the apse the colour of the glass (evidently 
modem) is of a kindred tint with that of the roof. 
Intending to spend a few weeks at Heidelberg, I deviated, however. 
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from the direct line between Ments and that place, in order to include 
Worwu in my tour. I must confess that the outline of this church, 
though not so Taried as that of Mentz, is much more symmetrical, at 
least to my taste. An Englishman perhaps will hardly be prepared 
to admit that the four towers are preferable to the two western 
and the one central, found in our larger cathedrals, yet it must be 
allowed that they give great dignity to this building, more especially 
as the architect has omitted the hideous ** facettes" which deform the 
spires of the Rhine churches. The octagonal cupola, with its gallery, 
is also a great improvement on its pyramidal companion at Mentz. 
In neither church is there a western entrance, in consequence of the 
position of the two altars. The south door is richly ornamented 
with figures of men and animals, beautifully carved with the dog-tooth 
and cable mouldings. The interior is of lofty proportions, rather 
narrow, and at present (to my eye at least) very gratifying, from the 
red sandstone being left untouched ; a fine specimen of warm na- 
tural colour, with the additional advantage that the capitals of the 
columns are varied and pleasing. The whole produces the effect of a 
fine Norman church in England. As is often the case, there are some 
faded frescoes in the nave, and in one of the chapels on the south side, 
a strange projecting representation in stone of lions, built into the wall, 
who look down upon a figure, also in stone, of the prophet Daniel. 
The sculptures in the chapel of S. Nicolas are also well worth seeing ; 
but I should particularly mention the representations of our Lobd 
laid in the tomb, with the holy women standing round, bearing vessels 
of ointment. There is a wonderfully natural expression in all the coun- 
tenances, but it does not appear to be an unusual subject in the 
churches here. I found the choir so thoroughly blocked up with 
scaffolding, that it was utterly impossible to obtain a proper view of 
any of its constituent parts. The stalls or seats for the clergy, as 
existing at present, are in the worst possible taste, with abundance 
of carving and gilding of the coarsest kind. Contrary to our practice 
in England, the well- fitting of this portion of their churches seems 
almost always the last to engage the attention of the Continental re- 
storers. Near the church are the remains of the Episcopal palace 
twice destroyed by the French. 

Of Heidelberg I have nothing to say, except to record the unwise 
permission of the Grand Duke of Baden that a railway tunnel should be 
carried directly under the castle. This has been done, it may be feared, 
to the detriment of the foundation. Such a magnificent palatial re- 
sidence ought surely to have been exempt from this trial of strength. 
Beautiful as the situation of this place is, there is nothing of antiquity 
in the neighbourhood to attract ; and I therefore availed myself of a 
two hours' railway trip to visit Speyer, The appearance of the west 
front of the cathedral, as seen at the termination of the Maximilian 
Strasse (a portion of the building of much later date), is not eccle- 
siastical in character, nor is it relieved by the octangular dome rising 
from the roof, which would have been, externally at least, much more 
appropriately placed as at Worms, springing from the centre of the 
building. This would have g^ven a variety to the now unbroken ex- 
panse. This front is not only architecturally bad, but being of a yel- 
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lowish white stone, chequered with stripes of light red saadstoiie, it 
certainly looks very mnch like painted wood. The central porch 
is, however, good, and the five figures above it are executed with mudi 
care, tasteful and elegant. The rest of the building stands surrounded 
with trees and shrubs, which allows it to be seen from every side. 

The great length of the nave, unbroken by any prominent doorway. 
with a double row of circular windows, and devoid of buttresses, 
recalls Winchester cathedral to memory. The four towers with their 
*'facettes," are much inferior to those at Worms. On the south side, 
in what might be termed the *' cathedral close," is a mass of stone- 
work, apparently circular, firom the centre of which spring some de- 
cayed trees. This was intended as a representation of the Mount of 
Olives ; but whether it ever justified the eulogium pronounced upon 
it as to its primitive state in one of the guide books, the slight remains 
afford no opportunity of judging.^ On the same south side are many 
monuments of the cathedral clergy of former ages built into the wall. 
Whether they were placed there after some of the many devastations 
which the church has so frequently undergone, having been once in 
the interior, I am unable to say. The exterior of the apse is seen per- 
fectly well, standing amid trees, and shrubs, and grass, which, if it 
could be as well kept as in England, would add much to the general 
effect. 

A peculiarity of this cathedral is the corridor (or kaiserhalle), which 
is entered by the west door ; and in it are placed, in accordance ^ith 
the name, at the sides of the wall, the statues of the eight emperors 
whose remains lie in the crypt. These stand in niches, with a gold 
background, and except that there is a half-length carving of our 
LoBD as the Good Shepherd over the inner door opening into the 
nave, it conveys too much the impression of a Walhalla. The view 
looking up the nave to the east end, standing at this doorway, is Tery 
striking, owing to its narrowness and height, terminating in what may 
be almost denominated a threefold choir, — Uie stift's chor, the haupt 
chor, and the konig's chor. The first is at the extremity of the apse, 
the second includes the arms of the cross, over which is the second 
octagonal dome ; and the third projects into the nave, and to it there 
is also an ascent of several steps. There is something very noble in 
this gradual elevation of the whole, heightened by the frescoes which 
everywhere meet the eye ; and nowhere has gilding been employed 
with more success than in the background of these frescoes. The 
high altar, placed midway between the stifl's chor and the haupt 
chor, is so arranged that the principal service of the Church may be 

Serformed by the celebrant facing either the east or west. The bal- 
achiuo placed over it is rich and elegant, supported by four beautiful 
marble columns, but with this defect, that it rather blocks up the apse 
windows. These are of a light grisaille tint, and pleasingly harmonise 
with the coloured apse. Ascending the steps of the k6nig's chor, 
there are two statues larger than the life ; that on the right, Rudolf 

1 " L'an 1509 on ^leya an cdt6 and dn Ddme nne Montague des Olives k laqnelle, 
en raison de sa beant6 extraordinaire, on d^cema le titre de merreille dn monde et 
de cher-d'aeuTre de T Art AUemand. II n*en rette pins qne des mines."— Zt JMm 
48 J^ir9 €t tnJrBtguei, 
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of Hapebnrg, in Tyrolean marble, by Sehwanthaler ; on the left, the 
Emperor Adolf of Naesaa, by Oknmaeht. Though one of these is 
really represented sitting and the other standing, yet, looking at 
them from below the steps, they both appear to be worshipping 
towards the altar, which giyes a peculiar solemnity of effect, though 
it may be bordering on the theatrical, to the whole scene. 

Too much praise can hardly be given to the frescoes commenced in 
1846, and principally executed by Sehraudclphj under the auspices of 
King Louis of Bavaria. These are chiefly to be found in the apse, 
the cupola, and the transept, and in colouring and conception appear 
to me superior to those at Mentz. As in that cathedral, the addition 
of stained glass in the windows has not yet been made. Like that, 
too, and Worms, there is little to offend the feelings of the Anglican 
in this building, when compared with the churches on the Rhine X 
indeed, the visitor is rather surprised to find the words ^' O element I 
O pia^ O duleia Virgo Maria f in letters of gold over the arch which 
separates the nave from the choir end. A text from Holy Writ would 
undoubtedly have been more fitting in such a place ; but the presence 
of this inscription may be explained from the knowledge that the 
building is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and that 8. Bernard, who 
here proclaimed the Crusades, is traditionally represented as having 
been transported by a holy enthusiasm to add the above words to the 
hymn Sahe Begina, which was intoned processionally when the Bishop 
and Clergy, on Christmas-eve, 1146, celebrated the restoration of the 
eathedral by the Emperor Conrad. 

Few buildings have undergone greater vicissitudes than this of 
Speyer, arising firom its border situation. In the sixteenth century 
Spaniards, Swedes, Italians, and Germans passed in turn through the 
Palatinate, and numerous devastations marked their progress. In 
1689 the French troops, under the Baron de Montclar, the general of 
the Grand Monarque, not only totally destroyed the town by blowing 
up every house in it, but the greater part of the then existing cathe- 
dral shared the same fate. Again, in 1794, the Revolutionary army 
under Custine renewed the same atrocities as had been practised by 
his predecessors on the town and church. In this, however, happily, 
they were not successful. Our indignation at these atrocious pro- 
ceedings takes a more calm and philosophic tone, when we know that 
the Prussian troops of 1864, in the so-called Danish war, have not 
nnsuccessfuUy imitated them ! These facts, however, give a tenfold 
interest to the building itself, now restored to somewhat like its 
former splendour. 

The line from Heidelberg to Freyhurg im Bresgau passes through a 
very fiat country, but we skirted some beautiful hills thickly clothed 
with wood near Baden Baden. It was pleasing to see a satisfactory 
Gothic church after the Romanesque buildings which we had just left, 
but I could have spared the numberless and comparatively minute imi- 
tations of the Freyburg minster which present themselves in the 
neighbouring villages, a few miles before reaching the town. The 
pyramidal form of the tower, said to be 385 ft. high, is unfavourable, 
like that of Strasburg, to the impression of height The (acI would 
seem to be, that in both these, the base of the spire itself does 
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not commence till the tower has ran up a considerable distanoOt eon* 
■eqnently the eye u unable to graap the whole height of the former. 
The light open work of the Freyburg spire has rather too much the 
appearance of lace, but the windows really form part of the deco- 
ration, and are therefore more satisfactory than those in our cathe* 
drals. The curious old town haU, with carved figures, in red sand- 
atone, of different Q^man emperors, groups admirably with the 
church. The double porch (if it may be so termed) at the west en- 
trance is richly sculptured, especially the innermost, the arches strongly 
resembling our Early English. Both were once oomf^etely poly- 
chromed, of which only faint traces remain. It was gratifying to 
enter a church almost entirely filled with stained glass, the effect of 
which is in general very good. The monuments are numerous, both 
of secular and ecclesiastical personages. Among the latter is that of 
Archbishop Bernardus Boll, the first Primate of Freyburg, executed 
with great strength and delicacy. There is a fountain at the back of 
the high altar, not much different in appearance from those which are 
to be found in the Swiss towns, supplied from a spring in the south 
aisle of the choir. To those who are curious in the Tcstments of the 
Roman Catholic Church an ample opportunity of seeing some fine 
specimens is offered in the nortli aisle of the same part of the chundi. 
They are hung upon wooden rods radiating from open presses, and 
many are exceedingly rich in workmanship and ponderous in weight, 
especially the copes. Ail, with few exceptions, are ancient. 

The cathedral of Basely or Bdle, has been completely restored since 
my last visit. Open seats have been substituted for those formerly in 
the nave, and many most delicately carved, of genuine Swiss work- 
manship. The east windows have been filled with stained glass, 
principally from Munich ; the effect is rich and solemn. I was sorry 
to find that the beautiful screen I formerly remembered, which sepa- 
rated the nave from the choir, had been removed ; a perfectly needless 
alteration, as foreign Protestants make no use of the choir at aay 
time. Everything now is sacrificed to the obtaining one grand view 
in the interior, according to the taste prevalent both in England and on 
the Continent In all other respects it was gratifying to find such a 
truly conservative spirit as was apparent in every part, both of the 
church itself and the famous council chamber, where so many of the 
antiquities are lodged. I must frankly confess that I shared, with 
doubtless many others, in the delusion that the church had been built 
of red sandstone ; and great, therefore, was my surprise, on entering 
it, to find the material of a greenish grey colour. On the exterior 
only a very small portion of this red coating has been removed, suffi- 
cient, however, to show that both the exterior and interior are really 
alike. Murray, in his Handbook of 1846, describes the cathedral as 
" distinguished by its two spires and the deep red colour of the eand* 
etone of which it is built." 

There are few towns more lively and interesting than Berne, but in 
an ecclesiological point of view there is not much to see. The great 
western portal of the minster is undoubtedly very striking, with the 
single tower rising above it, and the numerous sculptured figures. 
Architecturally the interior may be pronounced a failure, of which the 
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only redeeming feature is the choir ending in an apse, with some lofty 
windows filled with curious stained glass. Three of those, howcTcr, 
on the south side are plain, the original ones having been destroyed in 
a violent storm which took place some years since. They are now 
about to be replaced to match the others. Here, as at B41e, I again 
noticed that the screen had been removed ; indeed, a portion of it was 
left, not yet taken down, as well as what might be denominated a 
^* corkscrew staircase," which probably led to the once existing rood- 
loft. The only modem attempt at Gothic is the new Roman Catholic 
church, very commonplace in design, but not unpleasing as pictur- 
esquely grouping with the buildings of the city which forms the fore- 
ground of that magnificent panorama of the Bernese Alps, as seen 
from the "* Scbanzlei," so called, I presume, because an intrenchment 
or fortification once stood there. 

I have no doubt that the ecclesiastica] architecture of Switzerland 
deserves more attention than it has hitherto received ; but as my pro- 
gress lay from the neighbourhood of the Castle of Chillon to Geneva, 
I can make no reference to it. The former capital of Calvinism is, 
to my taste, not an interesting city. A strong tendency to unite 
with France has become a growing sentiment, arising, not merely horn 
similarity of language, but from the circumstance that the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church are now professed by a large portion of the 
population. It is a singular fact that the house in which Calvin was 
born is at present tenanted by Sisters of Charity. 

My return homewsrd was over the Jura by train, through Dijon to 
Paris, I was disappointed in the churches of the former place* The 
west front of S. Benigne, with its open vestibule supporting two tiers 
of columns and small arches, is rather striking ; the interior, though in 
good taste, soon satisfies. A desecrated church (the name of which I 
forget) was in process of restoration — an absolute bam, without any 
architectural detail whatever. But a visitor will be fully repaid by 
viewing the magnificent tombs of Philippe le Hardi and John his son, 
Dukes of Burgundy, which were broken up at the period of the first 
French Revolution, but are now in the Museum. The figures are in 
alabaster, and are very perfect, both in colour and carving. They rest 
on a slab of black marble, and between that and the basement slab are 
surrounded with small figures in white alabaster, in every attitude of 
grief, enclosed in Gothic fretwork. Angels support the heads, and 
their open wings form a sort of curtain ; while their feet rest on lions 
couchant. The colouring of the countenances is inimitably true to 
nature. We have nothing in England so perfect of its kind. 

In Paris I was glad to see the thorough restoration of Notre Dame, 
the interior of which now stands out with its native stone, as yet 
no colour having been applied. The never-to-be-forgotten statues at 
the western doorway do not (as far as I could see) appear to have been 
meddled with, and the scaffolding had disappeared — a propitious omen. 
In the Abbey church of S. Denis the nave is well restored, and, to my 
satisfaction, the Swiss who showed it informed me that it was not in- 
tended to apply colour. The monumental figures of the royal person- 
ages have been removed into the eastern portion of the building behind 
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die altar. I could not obtain admiMion to it, bnt at a diatanoe tiiey 
looked Muspieiowfy nev. 

Trusting that 700 will not think niy communication of too lengthy 
a nature* 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours tndy, 
A Mbmbbb or tks Ozforu ABCHiTacrusa. 

SOCIBTT. 

Nov. 31, 1804. 



ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

The first ordinary General Meeting of the aboye Institute for the 
session of 1864-65 took place on Monday evening, November 7, 1864, 
on which occasion there was a numerous assemblsge of members to 
hear the opening address of the president, Thomas L. Donaldson, Esq. 
The donations of books, serial publications (English and Foreign), 
drawings, &c., received during the recess having been announced, and 
thanks voted to the respective donors thereof, it was stated in the 
course of the other preliminary business that the re-arrangement of the 
library of the Institute and the proper classification of the books was 
nearly completed, and the catalog^ie prepared, which, with the addi- 
tional bookcases placed in the library and meeting-room, had entailed 
an expense of about £400, to defray which a resolution had been passed 
at a special meeting authorising the sale of the necessary amount of 
the funded stock of the Institute. 

In reference to this subject the President read a letter from Mr. 
Tite, M.P. (past President), expressing a hope that the expenses thus 
incurred would be met by the private subscriptions of the members, 
rather than infrioge upon the moderate funded property of the Insti- 
tute for that purpose ; and he begged to forward a cheque for £50 as 
lus contribution to the Library fittings fund. The President having 
warmly acknowledged this additional evidence of Mr. Tite's continued 
deep interest in the progress and welfare of the Institute, and having 
stated the entire concurrence of the council in the suggestion of that 
gentleman that the expenses thus incurred should be defrayed by pri- 
vate contributions, placed on the table a further list of subscriptions, 
with a request that those members who felt disposed to do so would 
attach their names to it. 

The President then proceeded to deliver his opening address, which 
was listened to throughout with the most marked attention by all 
present. In entering upon their thirty-first session, he said they now 
counted 337 fellows, 163 associates, 17 honorary fellows and membeis, 
70 foreign and corresponding members, and U contributing visitors 
and students; making a total of 503. He then spoke of the high 
position to which the Institute had attained, and the influence it had 
exercised, not only among the members of the profession in this 
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ocnintry, tot tmoogvt kindred societies in trvery quarter of the globew 
He referred with satiefaction to the establishment of loeal aicfaitectaral - 
assoeiattons in liverpooL Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol Glasgow, 
and other large centres, at which praetieal subjects connected with the 
profession were occasionally introduced, and cUscossed. He expressed 
the greater gratification at this ftust, inaaaueh as the municipal dete- 
lopemeot tfaronghoat the country ga^ rise to the building of town 
halls, cowrts, museums, and other public edifices of importance, to a 
greater extent than at any former period, calling for the exercise of 
locsl talent in a oonrespooding degree. He then passed on to the 
subject of the present imperfect means of education of the architectood 
student ; and having referred to a carefully and ably written work on 
the subject by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott. R.A., Felkyw, mentioned that m 
committee of the Institute, including members not strictly professional, 
but men of large experience, had taken the subject into consideration, 
and that their report would be submitted to, and discussed at, the 
next general meeting of the Institute. 

The succeeding portion of the President's address consisted of an 
incitement to the members to contribute to the vitality and interest 
of their proceedings by the introduction of papers, not necessarily long 
and elaborate, but deidiag with practical questions, either of principles 
of construction or the employment of materials, the discussion of wbidi 
wouM not fail to be of benefit to the profession. In this respect, he 
said, they had been stimnhited by the hitirhest dignitary of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country, who had recently delivered an ad- 
mirable lecture at the South Kensington Museum, on the past, pre- 
sent, and prospects for die future of good archttectnre in London ; and 
he, tlie President, would add, in England, if they foHowed the scope di 
the remarks of his Eminence Cardinal Vl^iseman. 

The next subject touched npon was that of street architecture and 
pnUic improvements. This was a matter which was not now confined 
H> metropolitan centres, but waa rapidly extending to other large em- 
poriums t>f commerce throughout the provinces. Having noticed the 
gigantic vtrides which had been tidcen in this respect in Paris, under 
the master mind of the present Emperor, the President contrasted the 
public spirit which had led to such magnificent results in that city with 
the niggardly spirit with which such matters had been carried out in 
that which claimed to be the metropolis of Hie world for wealth, ex- 
tent, and influence. He also dwelt upon the importance of the subject 
of improved thoroughfares, in connection with tlie railway invasion 
with whicih London was threatened. This Invtitute, impressed with 
the importance of the sirfaject^ petitioned Parliament to consider the 
great question of arterial thoroughfares as preliminary to the conces- 
sion of metropolitan railways, and if the auggestions of practical men 
had been listened to, the whole system of thoroughfares would have 
been remodelled upon the comprehensive system which wss prepared 
for the City of London by Sir Christopher Wren, after the great fire, 
nnd the want of which was daily more and more felt. 

Having glanced at several other points in connection with this sub- 
ject, and which were dealt with in a moat comprehensive spirit, the Pre- 
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sident p«8sed on to notice the decease of serend valued memben of the 
Institute, including Mr. H. B. Goodridge, of Bath, Fellow, who died 
during the previous week at the age of sixty- eight; Mr. Charles H. 
Smith and Mr. G. Winston, honorary members. A succinct memoir 
of these gentlemen having been given, the remainder of the President's 
address was devoted to an elaborate essay in favour of the cultivation 
and study of classic architecture, not to the neglect of the medieval and 
other schools of art, but in conjunction with them, and enjoining the 
most catholic spirit in the study and exercise of their profession. 

At the conclusion of the address the members present testified their 
appreciation of it by continued applause ; and, on the motion of Mr. 
Digby Wyatt. Fellow, a vote of thanks to the President was passed, 
and the meeting adjourned. 



At the Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute, held on Monday 
evening, 21st November, 1864 ; Ewan Christian, Vice-President, in the 
chair ; a report from the General Committee on the establishment of a 
School of Architectural Decoration having been read, Mr. Ashpitel, 
Fellow, moved that it be received, and in doing so, spoke of the diffi- 
culty the Committee experienced in adopting a suitable title for the 
school, remarking that at last they decided it would be better to bring 
the subject before the Institute. Mr. Ken, Fellow« seconded the re- 
ception of the Report, which was agreed to. 

Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., Fellow, said he might in some respects be 
considered the originator of this scheme, inasmuch as he urged upon 
the younger members of the Architectural Association in a paper he 
read before them to do all they could to promote an improved state of 
education in the higher branches of art amongst architects, particularly 
in the drawing of the human figure, in animal drawing, and the draw- 
ing of foliage, and in colouring, as applied to architectural decoration. 
He did not urge architectural drawing, because that was best taught in 
an architect's office, but there were points in art in which architecture 
came in direct contact, and united itself with the sister arts of sculp- 
ture and painting, and these were the branches for which no proper 
provision was made in the instruction of young architects. The school 
suggested would be carried out beyond a doubt, and it was for the 
members of this Institute to say whether or no they would take part 
in the great work, or leave the students to do it for themselves. 

Mr. J. W. Papworth, Fellow, urged the necessity of referring the 
report back to the Council, asking them to give it all the support they 
could, and moved a resolution to this effect. He was afraid the terms 
for instruction were too high. 

Mr. C. F. Hayward, Hon. Sec, argued that this Institute must not 
be held responsible for the success or non-success of the suggested 
scheme. They were an examining, but not an educational body, and he 
did not hold with doing anything which would be like establishing a 
college for the instruction of members generally. The school would 
be carried out independently of the Institute, which had only a share in 
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the conduct of it, though it had used ail its influence and madiinery to 
start the new school. 

Mr. J. H. Christian, President of the Architectural Association, and 
Mr. Kerr, Fellow, had no doubt of the success of the plan if carried 
out. The latter gentleman said that the project wanted a little polish- 
ing. The present age was eminently an age of detail, and they ought 
not to look doubtfully at the plan proposed, because it was not sufli- 
ciently detailed. He should object to the Architectural Association 
and the Institute meeting on equal grounds, as this was the one Society 
of Architects of the United Kingdom, and there was no reason why 
they should be otherwise. 

Mr. Morris, Associate, Mr. Jennings, Fellow, Mr. Henman, Fellow, 
Mr. R. P. Spiers, Associate, and others having ofiFered their opinions on 
the scheme, more or less favourably, at the request of the chairman Pro- 
fessor Westmacott, R. A., addressed the meeting. He said that what they 
wanted as the leading body of architects, was a school of accessoriid 
art. He alluded to one or two objections to a life academy, and re- 
commended students to copy first from the best statues, founded on 
nature. In the Royal Academy students were not allowed to go into 
the life academy until they had drawn for some time in the antique 
academy. This was essentially, he said, an age of detail, perhaps too 
much so. They were losing broad masses and generalizations. He 
hoped the scheme would be carried out, and that this Institute would 
give it their best support, because whatever tended to the advancement 
of art, would tend to the elevation of the artist, and he had a sort of 
catholic feeling and desire to see the English artists taking the position 
they ought to do. 

It was then resolved that the Report be received and adopted, and 
that it be referred back to the Council to nominate four gentlemen 
who shall act with the President in accordance therewith. 

It was then recommended that the name of the school be, '* The 
School of Art Accessorial to Architecture," and that the fees be re- 
duced to a guinea and a half per term, or three guineas per annum. 

The meeting then adjourned till the 5th of December, when a paper 
will be read by Mr. E. TAnson, Fellow. 



CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb Architectural Society held a soiree, in the Quildhall, on Tuesday 
evening, November 1, 1864. The room was decorated with very inte- 
resting photographs, drawings, casts, &c., and refreshments were served 
in the Aldermen's parlour. After the exhibition had been viewed and 
discussed. 

The Rev. George Williams, of King's College, took the chair, and 
made a few introductory remarks, informing the company that the 
Architectural Society had thought it desirable that such an exhibition 
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as thM should aot be confined to their own memben, mnd for that 
reason they had invited others to attend. Mr. Williams pointed oot 
to the compaajr aooie of the more remarkable contribntioDS in the 
nMxn. He reg;retted the absence of the President, the Master of Jesus 
CoUege, who was unable to be present. Mr. Williams read over the 
names of several members of the University who would be balloted 
for at the next meetiftg aa members of the Society. 

The Ven. Arehdeaoon Emery then said a few words. He knew 
very little abont architecture, and therefore could not teach them 
anything, but muat rather learn something from them. As Arch- 
deacon, however, he was mainly concerned in the proper meintenafiDe 
of the fabric of the various churches of the areiideaconrf, uod he 
would therefore make one cr two suggestions. He strongly opposed 
the appropriation of pews, and would like to see all doors, bolts, and 
Ineks nbolisfaed in our chonch seata— -he uranted to see the cbneh 
open, ea by law it theoretically was open, to every parishioner who 
liked to demand « seat in it. He thought, too, that in the building of 
churehes people'a comfort should be studied a little; many a man 
occupied his time in thinking about the unoomCortable position of his 
back instead of listening to what was going on. He should like to see 
seals so asmfortable that men need not thmk abont the body. 

i. P. Sadden, Esq., read bis paper on 8. Nicholsa' church, Yar- 
mouth. The paper opened as follows 2— The church which I have 
undertaken to describe to yon this evening is one whicAi has many 
claims to special inSeiest, and i have much pleasure, therefore, at the 
invitation ai your Seorstsry, in bringing it before the uotiee of your 
society. If the proposals as to cathedral extension, which have been 
made by Mr, Beresfoni Hope in his wodc on the " fingli^ Cathedral 
ef the Nineteenth Centnry,*' should ever be carried into effect — if the 
work of the Charch in large and populooa towns should be found to 
gain by u systematic concentratiou of the efforts of its clergy, rather 
than by the mullipHoation of email churches and the isolsSed end 
disconnected eKertmns of individnals-4f the Bishop of Oxford be 
correct, as I trust he is, in his belief that "the day of building a 
number of cheap, poor, and miserable churches has passed away"-— 
then I think that no better typal example of the class of structures 
which would be Deeded can be found than this church of S. Nicholas, 
Yarmouth. 1 can assure you that I have never, in the course of my 
experience, witnessed a more inspiriting and splendid sight than that 
which was seen st the recent festival services held within its walk, 
when, for the first time widiia a ^aoe of 200 years at least, the entire 
area of that vast building was thrown open from end to end, and when 
from 6000 to 6000 persons asseaslded in it. sad joined together in its 
services. The paper went on to describe the marvellous noonstio 
arrangements of the cburch, the voice of the preacher having been 
hesffd in every eingle part of the building. The ohuvch, he said, 
had attsined its present commodious arrangement after many modifica* 
tions of the original stmoture, and of itselif it formed a valuable archi- 
tectural study. The church was commenced in the year 1101, and 
finished in 111-9 ; and Mr. Seddon gave seme account of the antiqua- 
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fian Iftcts connected with sneh a building. The following it the 
conclnding paragraph of the paper, in which Mr. Seddon speaks of 
tbe much needed restoration d the church :— 

" In the latter part of the year 196% instructions were sent to me 
by the committee which had been formed for the purpose of under- 
taking a complete restoration of the church, of which tbe Rev. H. R. 
Neville, Hon. Can. of Norwich and Incumbent of Ghreat Yarmouth, m 
the chairman, and Mr. Charles J. Palmer* F.SA., honorary secretary, 
to examine and report as to the works requisite to be done in order to 
effect a complete restoration of the building ' in a thoroughly con- 
servative spirit.' I accordingly surveyed the building, and made a 
careful estimate of the works necessary for sooh a purpose, amounting 
to about £23,000. Towards this sum tbe Dean and Chapter of 
Norwich gave a liberal vote of £1000, and with this as a oommeaoe« 
raent, subscriptions have been obtained which enabled tbe committee 
to give orders for various works, in all amounting to an expenditure of 
about £6000. But at present they are unable to undertake any 
portion of the work required to the western portion of tbe church, f&r 
which there is a pressing necessity, as the south wall is in imminent 
danger through the decay of the roofs. It was, however, important to 
commence with the central portion, and to work thenee steadily upon 
a definite system ; and it is confidently believed that the undertaking 
will not be suffered now to rest until the whole structure has been 
rendered thoroughly and substantially sound, and restored to the full 
beauty and integrity of its unique design.*'^ 

The Chairman proposed the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Seddon 
for his interesting account of S. Nicholas* church ; and, in his remarks, 
mentioned that with the new Library buildiogs, the old gateway, one 
of the finest in the University, would be completed, not restored, for it 
never was finished. Of King's chapel, or collegiate church, as it was 
called in the statutes, he said it was intended to raise a magnificent 
tower near the west end, (which would have done away with Mr. Rus- 
kin's idea of a Gk>thic table turned upside down) a drawing of which 
existed, and a copy was in the room ; but he could give no reasons 
why the tower bad not been raised. He oould not say that it was in 
immediate contemplation to erect this tower, but it possibly might be 
done at a future day. There would be a splendid tower erected to 
the new chapel at S. John's College, through the liberality of Mr. 
Henry Hoare, and he thought that the bursar of his college, whom he 
saw present, would agree with him that if some gentleman would 
build them a tower to their chapel (King's), they would very soon 
find a site for it. 

The next address was by Mr. Burgee on stained glass. He dis- 
eoursed about the style of the stained glass in some of the oriental 
churches, and advised that a window of the kind he spoke of should 
be placed in £ly Cathedral, which he alluded to as *' the museum of 
stained glass at Ely;" He was followed by 

Mr. Oambier Parry, who spoke on the increasing appreciation of 
art, and advocated its use and beauty in general. 

> For a lollsr aoooont of this church, see pp. 28^-34 . 
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After the Rev. W. J. Beamont, M.A., had made a few remarks on 
the subject. 

The chairman thanked the gentlemen who had assisted, and an- 
nounced that an excursion would be made on Saturday to Oakiogton 
church, &c. He hoped that the Secretaries of the Society, (Mr. 
W. M. Faweett and Mr. Russell) would not think it too much trouble 
to arrange a similar meeting next year. 

The meeting then concluded. 



On Thursday evening, Nov. 10, the second meeting of this Society 
for the Michaelmas term was held in the Philosophical Society's Rooms, 
the Rev. G. Williams, King's College, in the chair. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read, and several 
members elected and proposed, the following report of the Committee 
was read and passed :— 

'* As the term of office of your Committee is drawing to a close, 
they beg to submit to you their report for the past year ; and in doing 
so, they have to congratulate you on the increased vigour which is 
evident in the proceedings of the Society. The meetings have been 
attended with their customary success, and several papers of consider- 
able interest have been read ; but it will not be necessary to mention 
specially more than that by the Rev. O. F. Reyner, of S. John's, on 
the History and Progpress of the Rebuilding of the New Chapel of that 
College (so far as the work had then proceeded), and that by the Rev. 
H. R. Luard, Trinity College, and Vicar of S. Mary's, on the History 
and Restoration of that church. Both these papers from their local 
character are of special interest to all residents in Cambridge. 

" The excursion which some of the members of the Society made to 
Stamford, the hospitable reception they met with, and the great 
interest of the chnrches and other antiquities which they saw, must not 
be omitted from a report of the proceedings of the Society. 

" And whilst the Society has thus met with perhaps more than its 
wonted success during the past year, practical architecture has not 
been neglected either in town or country. 

'* It has been the custom of your Committee for many years past, in 
forming their report, to notice some of the principal works which have 
Deen carried on in the neighbourhood during the year ; and though 
this has been attended with some difficulty, from the circumstance 
that your Committee cannot know all the particulars of every work in 
progress or completed during the year, they will yet endeavour tu perform 
their duty, only premising that they notice merely such buildings as 
have come under their personal observation. 

" At Ely the works of the lantern and the painting on the roof of 
the nave have been steadily going on, and probably before another year 
is past both these works will be brought to a conclusion. At the Lady 
Chapel, too, (now used as Trinity Church) a commencement has been 
made toward restoration, and the parishioners have decided that the 
body of the church shall be arranged with open and unappropriated 
seats. 
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" At Thetford» near Ely, the little chapel, formerly thatched, has been 
thoroughly restored, under the care of Mr. Preedy, and is now a neat 
little village church. 

*' At Longstowe the church has been almost entirely rebuilt at the 
expense of the Rector and his friends* from designs of Mr. W. M. 
Fawcett. This was the first church consecrated by the present Bishop 
of Ely. 

" At Milton a new aisle has been added, and other repairs carried 
out by Messrs. Rattee and Kett. 

'* At Coton the commencement made by the Rector last year has 
been followed by the restoration of the body of the church. 
Hca '* ^^ Knapwell the ohurch is being rebuilt ; and at Chesterton con- 

siderable repairs are in progress. 

" The principal works in the town are at S. John's and the Uni* 
▼drsity Library, at both of which considerable progress has been made 
during the past year. At the former the great liberality of Mr. Henry 
Hoare has enabled the College to carry out the design for a large 
tower instead of the fl^he as at first proposed. 

" Hie new buildings at Addenbrooke's Ho^ital have been carried 
on rapidly, and will probably be completed before the summer. Mr. 
Digby Wyatt is the architect. 

" Mr. fiodley's new church of All Saints is now almost completed. 
It is only to be hoped that thQ. building committee will not rest from 
their labours, but will continue to use every endeavour to procure funds 
with which to complete the whole building. 

'* At Queen's College Mr. Bodley toge^er with Messrs. Morris and 
Co., have carried out some very successful decorations in the fireplace 
in the Hall. The reredos at S. Edward's, which was put up some 
few years ago as a memorial of Dean Goodwin's labours, as minister of 
that parish, has been also successfully coloured by the latter artists. 

" A considerable amount of work has also been done at Pembroke 
College under Mr. Cory. The Hall has had a new oak roof, and other 
reatoiations have been completed. 

"Your Committee cannot pass over in silence the death of Mr. 
Winston, the well-known author of ' Hints on Glass Painting.' His 
extensive and practical knowledge, as well as his willingness to assist 
wherever he could do so, cause his loss to be felt by all those who 
appreciate high art. 

" Your Committee, in conclusion, trust that the present energy and 
prosperity of the Society may continue to increase, and that its useful- 
ness and influence may be even still more widely extended." 

The officers for the ensuing year were then elected, and the Chair- 
man laid before the meeting some papers on Archeeological subjects 
which had been presented by the Rev. Mackenzie £. C. Walcott, and 
some tiles presented by Messrs. Morris, Marshall, and Co., including 
one representing Dido, Queen of Carthage. 

The Chairman then called on the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott to 
read the paper which he had promised on " Capitular and Conventual 
Arrangement." 

Mr. Walcott commenced by saying that he should endeavour to 
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describe concisely the arrangement both of a capitular close belonging 
to secular canons and of the conventual precinct of Benedictine, Cis- 
tercian, and Clugniac monks, the Augustine and Premonstratensian 
canons, and the friars, with incidental notices of the uses of the several 
buildings. He then very carefully noted the different arrangement in 
various places of the abbot's lodge; almonry, bath house, bowling 
green, bell tower, calefactory, cellarage, cemetery, chapter house, close, 
chamel, cloisters, dormitory, gate house, garderobe, guest house, 
infirmary, library, kitchen, lavatory, misericorde, muniment chamber, 
palace, (Bishop's), parlour, prison, refectory, slype, song school, vicar's 
college, and workshops. In concluding, he regretted that he had 
been speaking in so many cases of rutM, which, if they had been 
spared, might have formed valuable places of education. From the 
arrangement of the buildings they were admirably adapted for the 
purpose, and indeed both here and in the sister University had in 
some cases been changed into colleges, and in others colleges had been 
built on the same models. 

The Chairman, in returning the vote of thanks to Mr. Walcott for 
his able and interesting paper, spoke on the history of the foundation 
of the colleges, and alluded to the common error of confounding them 
with the monastic system, which arose from the similarity of the dis- 
position of the buildings, whereas they were founded as places of 
education for the secular clergy, one object being by that means to 
diminish the enormous power which the regular clergy had, and which 
they generally used in the interest of the Papacy. 

After some other remarks the meeting adjourned to Thursday the 
17 th. 



On Thursday evening, Nov. 17, the Third Meeting of the Society for 
the Michaelmas Term was held in the Philosophical Society's Rooms ; 
the Rev. G. F. Reyner, M.A., S. John's College, in the chair. 

The Rev. George Williams, of King's College, delivered a lecture 
on two beautiful coloured drawings of the interior of the Dome of the 
Rock — popularly known as the Mosk of Omar — at Jerusalem. He 
said that he did not like to have these most interesting drawings in 
his possession for a time, through the kindness of the Count de Vog^^ 
to whom they belonged, without availing himself of the opportunity 
thus afforded him of bringing them under the notice of the Architec- 
tural Society. He complained that the histories of this mosk by Mos- 
lem writers were so uncritical that they could not be relied on for an 
account of the decoration with which it was covered ; but this defect 
in the written histories was happily supplied by inscriptions in the 
building itself, in which all the principal parts of the ornamentation 
were dated, generally with the name of the Caliph or Sultan by whose 
order it was executed. All the historians, and the traditions recorded 
by them, which go back to a very remote period, agree in this : that 
the Dome of the Rock was first erected by Abd-el-Melik Ibn Merwan, 
in the 72nd year of the Hijra, i.e., a.d. 691-2, and this date is re- 
corded in an inscription in the mosk itself; while the name of the 
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founder has been altered by a later caliph, who had done much to beau- 
tify the building, and wished to have the credit of its erection. Part 
of the original decoration still remains, as e.g., the Mosaics in the 
spandrils of the arcades which surround the dome and separate the two 
octagonal aisles. It was the Caliph Mamoun who substituted his 
name for that of Abd-el-Melik. He reigned from a.d. 810 to 833. 
He it was who covered the doors with bronze, and put plates of em- 
bossed bronze on the soffits and outer sides of the larger beams which 
rest on the columns of the aisles. The frescoes on the drum of the 
dome, (corresponding to a blind triforium space and clerestory,) which 
are very similar in general character to the original arabesque mosaics 
of the lower story, are dated 410 of the Hijra, but have no caliph's 
name recorded. This the lecturer explained by the fact that Hakem, 
the Caliph of Egypt at that time, (viz. a.d. 1019,) was an apostate 
from the religion of the Koran, and therefore it is probable that the 
Moslems would object to put up his name in a building which they re- 
gard with so much veneration. The frescoes of the dome itself were 
executed by command of Saladin, who had possession of the city from 
the year 1 187, when the Christians capitulated, until bis death in 1193. 
The latest restoration and decoration of the building, which was very 
extensive, was executed by order of Suliman the Magnificent, the son 
of Selim, who was Sultan of Constantinople from 1520 to 1566. He it 
was who rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem, as is recorded in several in- 
scriptions. His chief works in the Dome of the Rock were the fol- 
lowing : He put uniform bases to all the columns ; for, as they had 
been originally taken from various ruined churches and temples, 
they were not of equal length ; some being too long and some too 
short for the places which they occupied in the mosk ; so that some 
had to be stilted up to eke out their length, while others had to be cut 
down by depriving them of their plinths and base mouldings : as may 
still be seen in some of the mosks in Egypt constructed from old 
materials, and also in the columns supporting the arches of the triple 
gateway at the south of the raised platform on which this mosk is 
erected. Suliman also cased the interior walls with slabs of marble, 
and covered the exterior and part of the interior with encaustic 
tiles of great beauty, specimens of which were exhibited from the 
Count de Vogiie*s splendid work on the Temple at Jerusalem, now 
in the course of publication, in which also are figured, in coloured 
prints, several of the windows of painted glass in exquisite arabesque 
patterns, with which the same Sultan further decorated this noble build- 
ing. The tiles were manufactured in Turkey, the glass in Persia. In 
conclusion, the lecturer pointed out on the section the traces which 
the Crusaders had left of their occupation of the mosk, in the steps 
which they had cut in the sacred rock itself, to afford an ascent to the 
altar which they erected under the dome, and in the iron grille with 
which they surrounded the space under the dome, so as to form the 
choir of their church, and which is still preserved by the Moslems to 
guard their sacred rock from desecration. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Williams, and some discussion, the 
meeting adjourned. 
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NEW CHURCHES, 

Holy THmty, Ventnor^ Isle of Wight, — We make an exoepUon to our 
general rule of not admitting replies to our criticisms in favour of the 
following explanatory letter from Mr. C. £. Giles, the architect of this 
new church, which was noticed in our last number. 

" October Wth, 1864. 

" Sir. — In the Eceleaiologht of October, I see a reWew of the church 
of Holy Trinity. Ventnor, which seems to require notice on my part. 
I do not of course claim any right of objection to the general criticif m, 
and in fact I am di9posed rather to agree with the writer*s views, as 
they correspond in many respects with my own sense of shortcomings 
in the church. When however the writer wrote thus, — • Ritually we 
are not able to speak so well of this church as we should wish. We 
fear that the intentions of the founders have not been thoroughly 
seconded by the architect.' — he evidently was not aware of certain 
facts. I now would simply state, that both the founders and architect 
were desirous that the chancel should be real, and not a sham in any 
sense ; but unfortunately the architect was bound to accept the decbion 
of the Bishop of the diocese on the plans before the work was com- 
menced, and as the points chiefly censured were the result of the Bishop*s 
views, much to the architect's regret indeed at the time, he is perhaps a 
little unwilling now to bear the blame. Reading-desks in nave, in lieu of 
a complete system of stalls, with prayer>desks. are not nice, and I confess 
that (if it can be obtained) sculpture of human life is the best ornament 
for a reredos. It was not by my choice that there is a deficiency in this 
respect, as the introduction of sculptured animal life into the sacred 
monogram, into the capital over the font, in the pulpit, and over the 
north doorway, in fact in the only places left open to me. would prove. 
It is my own fault, no doubt, that the chancel floor does not rise as 
much as it should. More steps would have been better ; but parclose 
screens did not seem to me to be quite the right things to spend money 
on when no screen was permitted between nave and chancel. 1 shall 
be glad to see them added at a future time, certainly. The absence 
of the Cross, and prevalence of * subordinate emblematic devices.' are 
due to the restriction before alluded to. The scheme for the glass of 
the east window, ' The Apostles* Creed,* was intended to compensate 
partly for such defects. I quite agree witli the writer that the reredos 
is too large : but five years since, when this was designed, such a truth 
did not seem so clear to us as now. Respecting the font, which is of 
alabaster, and was intended to have no lining at all, there has been 
some difficulty arising from a leak, which has only not been cured be. 
cause Ventnor is not an easy place to get such things done in. and 
the defect arose after the consecration of the church when there was 
no workman on the spot. 1 can safely assert that there was no notion 
of any inferior lining being used. I had heard that there was a method 
used in some of the more costly fonts in the county (lead being with 
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finer materials often thought coarse and rude) of producing a surface of 
glass or enamel something like the water-glass, and this I wished to 
learn more of, but have not yet got the information : if it had proved 
to be an inferior makeshift I should not have used it. The font no 
doubt will be cured of its defect by a very little careful labour. With 
respect to the size of vestry, it should perhaps be also remembered that 
vestries have grown not a little during the last five years, since Holy 
Trinity, Ventnor, was designed. Super-altar and credence-table belong 
to the list of fittings which certainly were not permitted. The tower 
would have been better larger, but its dimension, seventeen feet square, 
besides base and buttresses, is not contemptible. I have however said 
that I think the art-criticism fair and just. 

'* Yoora faithfully, 

"C. E. GiLU." 

S. Michael, Monckton Combe, Somersetshire, — This church has been 
rebuilt entirely by Mr. GKles. The plan is unusual. There is a nave 
and a chancel of equal width, though separated by an arch, which 
might, without injury to the effect, have been wider. The nave opens 
at the west end into an oblong, narthez-like tower, which holds the 
font. There is a small vestibular porch on this tower's north side. A 
south aisle, opeoing into the nave by an arcade of three, is prolonged 
westward to the level of the west wall of the tower, and eastward to a 
considerable chantry-like aisle, which opens by an arch (internally) 
into the western half of the chancel. Opposite to this south chancel 
aisle is a transversely gabled but otherwise similar aisle, used as organ- 
chamber and vestry. The only fault we have to find with this ground 
plan is the quasi-cruciform appearance given to it by the two chancel 
aisles. Ritually the arrangements are good. There is a well-defined 
sanctuary, with a recessed sedile : there are stalls and subsellx, and 
two " desks" — too much in advance of the stalls — at their west end. 
A lectern stands in the middle of the steps under the chancel arch ; 
and a pulpit (of stone and circular in plan) stands at the north-east 
angle of the nave. Internally the piers of the south arcade are 
cylindrical, with bell-caps and square abaci : the arches are equilateral 
and simply chamfered. The chancel arch has corbelled imposts. A 
small constructional reredos with an incised Maltese cross is a good 
feature at the east end, under the east window, which is well set up, 
and is of three lights with three circles in the head. There are open 
fixed seats. The walls are a little ornamented with patterns and 
bands. The exterior perspective is pleasing. The tower, of an un- 
usual oblong shape, has a strongly marked horizontal string-course, 
about the height of the ridge of the nave roof ; and above this there is 
a lofty stage, with a packsaddle roof (of which the axis ranges with 
that of the church), and a tall unequal triplet of lancets under each 
gable. A circular belfry turret is added at the north-west angle of the 
tower, which dies off at the height of the horizontal string-course 
already noticed. Some variety of outline is gained by a high ridge- 
crest to the chancel roof. 
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NEW PARSONAGE. 

Monckton Combe, Somersetshire. — Mr. Giles has designed a new par- 
sonage for this village. There is a certain massiveness of effect in this 
building, which we like. The chimneys are particularly well managed : 
but we think the windows too few and too small. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

8, George's Chapel, Windsor. — Signor Salviati informs us that he has 
just finished the mosaic decoration of the roof of the Wolsey Tomb- 
House. The Queen is so pleased with its effect that she has ordered 
the walls to be decorated by the same process. 

S. Ive, Lanivet, Cornwall, — Some curious distemper paintings have 
been brought to light in this church, which have given rise to a corres- 
pondence in the local papers, in which Mr. Borrow, the Rector, Mr, 
Sedding, and others have taken part. The chief subject is a Limbo, 
or Descent of our Loan into Hades. 

8. Nicholas, Worcester. — ^This church, built in 1742, from the de- 
signs of T. White, a pupil of Sir Christopher Wren, is about to be 
enlarged and rearranged by Mr. W. J. Hopkins. The present circular 
apse will be moved further eastward ; and thus a choir and chorus 
cantorum are secured. The alterations are judicious and in a right 
direction. The destruction of the old pulpit and reading desk, and 
the rearrangement of the seats in proper fashion are not inconsiderable 
improvements. 

S. Patricks Cathedral, Dublin. — This church is not to be re-opened 
till the end of December. Mr. Guinuess, it appears, has ordered the 
exclusion from the church of a particular member of the Ecclesiological 
Society who is known to entertain doubts as to the thorough excel- 
lence (artistically) of the great works now nearly completed. Mean- 
while the Freeman^s Journal is in ecstasy at the success of the res- 
torations, and disposes of ourselves and other critics in the following 
strain : — 

" Pretenders to archseological lore — sitting in solemn Pickwickian conclave 
and settling (ecclesiologically) the affairs of the ToXxoxi—dUetianti, who hold 
it as a first priDciple of criticism that, justly or unjustly, fault must be found 
and errors discovered, whether they exist or not — these, in common with the 
high-minded personages, whose zeal in the cause of correct restoration was 
first manifested when the prospect of a five per cent commission on an outlay 
of some hundred and fifty thousand pounds to be awarded to somebody was 
rudely dissipated — these, we say, will doubtless have no difficulty in satisfying 
themselves that everything as it now is in S. Patrick's is the reverse, or 
nearly so, of what it should be. The conscientious and discriminating ob- 
server, however, ignorant though he be of the mere nomenclature and of the 
minute conventional exigences of the cathedral style, a shallow acquaintance 
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with which enables certain people to make a mat display, will, we are 
conirinced, see it as it really is, a noble and fiuthful restoration to its original 
beauty and darability of one of the most interesting ecclesiastical monuments 
in the kingdom." 

Durham Cathedral, — The restoration of the Galilee or Western 
Chapel has been in progress for the last few months under the care of 
Mr. £. R. Robson ; who, we are glad to learn, will finish the work, 
though he has removed to Liverpool. Mr. Robson is succeeded in his 
post of architect to the Dean and Chapter of Durham by Mr. C. 
Hodgson Fowler. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Nov. 5, 1864. 

SiB, — In your report of the church of S. Jude, Gray's Inn Lane, 
(p. 274 of your last number.) you state that the east window is by 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell. Will you kindly correct this in your next, 
as the large rose window is by us, and the three lower lights by Mr. 
Gibbs. 

Yours faithfuUy, 

Lavbbs and Bab&aud. 

Such of our readers as may remember the curious church of Flam- 
borough, in Yorkshire. wiU be shocked to hear that in a recent 
" restoration" the fine roodscreen had all but perished. It was turned 
out of the church and devoted to destruction. But some spirited 
remonstrances from local archaeologists, especially the Rev. G. Osborne 
Browne, of Hull, so far prevailed that the authorities have spared it. 
But they have banished it to the west end, and placed it as a kind of 
screen or front to a western gallery. What has the Archdeacon of the 
East Riding been about ? 

It has become fashionable among glass-painters to publish volumes 
of designs of their works, as imagined or as executed. Such an one 
has been issued by Mr. Lyon, of Bemers Street, a name new to us : 
and Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne have put forth a more 
ambitious, but far more successful, book of the same kind. The latter, 
though too much of a pattem-card to quite suit our taste, is really 
exceUently done. The introductory letterpress contains a history ai 
the art, and some account of its technical processes, besides estimates 
and price-lists. The designs, which are numerous and of all kinds, 
are due, we imagine, to Mr. Bayne's able and facile pencil. We 
observe that the writer calculates that £100,000 annually are spent in 
England for painted windows. This volume is adorned with an 
admirably designed title-page, representing the processes of glass 
painting by mediaeval artists. 
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Mr. Ernst JACobssohn, architect, of Stockholm, is now in London on 
a mission from the Swedish Government, to inquire into the rerival 
of the Gothic style in England. 

A richly embroidered frontal for the Radclyffe Infirmary Chapel at 
Oxford has been executed by Messrs. Frank Smith and Co., from the 
designs of Mr. A. W. filomfield. We were much pleased with it. In 
particular the patterns of the vertical stoles seemed to us remarkably 
good. We were less satisfied with the comparative coarseness of the 
flowers on the superfrontal. 

We have with genuine sorrow to announce the death, in his fifty- 
second year, of our honorary member, Mr. Charles Kemp, of Sydney, 
member of the Legislative Council of New South Wales. Originally 
one of the proprietors of the Sydney Morning Herald, the principal 
daily paper of that city, Mr. Kemp retired a few years since from 
business, and thenceforward took up his position as a leading layman 
of Sydney, respected, popular, aud beloved. His ckurchmanship was 
orthodox and enlightened, as well as scholarly, and in Parliament he 
was a fearless advocate of the rights of the Church of England. His 
strong natural sense lead him to appreciate the advantage and innate 
fitness of solemn ritual appointments, and it was therefore not to be 
wondered at that he was a supporter both zealous and munificent 
of Sydney Cathedral. 
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